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PREFACE. 



I HAVE endeavoured in these pages to perform a 
labour of love, giving the public an insight into the 
life of our locomotive drivers. Feeble and faint is the 
story at best. It is impossible to transfer to a printed 
page anything but a dull picture ; suggestive of the 
original, it is true, but I fear that is all. It is now 
some years since I first became acquainted with rail- 
way tradition. Much has been lost to memory, but 
that which remains has been well considered and . 
carefully reduced to order. 

Nought is heedlessly set down or is void of pur- 
pose, for I have written from the facts, and have, con- 
sequently, shown up men and incidents as they are. 
In a word, I have given the reflection of my own 
experience, extending over a period of twenty years. 
Many will see their own experience ; while the public 
at large, who know but little of our railway men, 
although there is much in their lives of an interesting 
character, will see something fresh. They are beings 
who possess a hearty belief in the reality of earnest 
endeavour ; of manly and godly affections. They are 
men who exhibit heroism as getvmtv^ ^.^ \;cva.\.^VYOcs. 
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graces a battle-field: men who die at the post of 
duty, in all the pride of manhood, turned by erring 
hands into the valley of the shadow of death. 

These pages will recall some vanished lives to sur- 
viving friends, and although the immortelles may 
wear oiF their dishevelled circlets, and the geraniums 
may no longer blossom amid marble tombs and 
green knolls, here there is a permanent memorial for 
the lonely widow's son, for the dear brother, for the 
loving husband, for the betrothed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There are many facts in our railway life that pass unnoticed 
and unrecorded, and are lost in oblivion ; foe few there are 
who witness the struggle for advancement, who search for the 
platines of fine gold and bring them to the surface. 

The battle of life absorbs all our energies, and it is because 
we are not all cast in the same mould that now and again we 
hear of adventures which throw fresh light on the history of 
men, their character and deeds, and the record of which 
enables others to trace the reflection of their own experience. 

Who can contemplate without emotion the demise of a man 
that had lived and acted for years on the foot-plate of a loco- 
motive engine, leaving behind him not a vestige of his ex- 
perience ? Who could have informed us of the discipline by 
which he was trained to handle the lever with confidence, and 
to run year after year surrounded by hundreds of dangers, and 
yet dying a natural death ? Who can doubt that such an one 
goes on his long last trip carrying with him railway experience 
the record of which could have filled volumes, setting forth 
the lights and shadows of a mind under the dominion of cir- 
cumstances, and the knowledge and experience acquired at all 
risks, by pluck, endurance, and courage? Can axi^ ot^^ tot ^ 
tingle moment believe that a volume oi eveti tiN^ \\\«A\^^ 

B 
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pages can tell us the half of all that passed through George 
Stephenson's mind ? No ; volume on volume has gone with 
him. The world knows nothing of half the wisdom there is in 
it. The world is an intruding power, and scatter if you will 
at her feet, as flowers, all your best ideas, she will turn and 
curse you. So wise men glean and keep and feast in secret. 
The wisdom that may be taught by the writings or the expe- 
rience of others is of inestimable value ; but it is, after all, 
only a portion of the whole, simply the crumbs from the 
world's table. 

Did any one ever hail a fellow in the same ciraft or line of 
life as himself without finding he had done battle with a 
different set of circumstances from those of his own life ? 
Never. 

Some men's minds are as solid as marble, hardened by old 
habits and thoughts against believing anything but what is 
within their own experience ; and they, having paid for their 
experience with loss of gold or loss of limb, leave others to 
follow as they may in their footsteps. Such a habit of mind 
is particularly characteristic of our brave army of engine-men. 
Many an engine-man has read the fine-list and been able to 
run up a score of instances in which similar accidents have 
happened, and yet he himself will go and do the same thing. 
How is that ? Because many men have formed opinions of 
their own respecting the abilities and enginemanship of other 
drivers ; and when misfortune overtook a man, they were 
so inflated with conceit in finding their opinion verified by a 
fact that, instead of investigating the cause of the misfortune, 
they jumped to the conclusion that the cause was in the man, 
and not in the circumstances of the case. Therefore, when 
the like causes were present with them in like conditions, they 
dropped into the same trap. 

Reticence on the part of engine-men has always prevailed; and 
it is easily accounted for in the fact that few have at any time 
been of the same opinion on any locomotive question : even 
acutest have at times been wrong. I remember a good 
man complaining about his engine not being able to 
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run at high speed, saying that she was wrapped up, mean- 
ing that she had too much lap on the valve, whereas there was 
nothing of the kind ; the cause of her failing to attain a high 
speed was that the steam-ports were too small to admit the 
steam in and out of the cylinder with sufficient freedom to 
admit of a quick speed of piston. 

The practice of locomotive driving is a field teeming with 
facts and incidents, cause and effect leading up by natural and 
consistent steps towards perfection through long winter nights 
in wind and in rain, in lightning and thunder ; at all times 
surrounded by hidden dangers, and ending at times in a 
dreadful, sudden death. A man may have the best of loco- 
motive knowledge, and still, if he is unaware how and where 
others have met with accidents, he will be assaulted by sur- 
prises, and his progress will be but slow. 

Distinctly predominant among the causes of surprise is the, 
uncertain nature of the materials by means of which he earns 
his bread. Uncertain is the material over which his engine 
glides, and fallible are the men amongst whom he works and 
on whom his life as a driver depends, as the swift wheel turns 
round and round. Everything about him is in action, at war 
one with another — wear and tear, time and decay. 

How much real public service is done by cautioning men 
where others have failed , we never can know. We, however, 
must snatch a few lessons of experience from oblivion. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGINE-BOY— EARLY STRUGGLES. 

The locomotive engine is the most beautiful mechanical con- 
struction of this or any other time. We watch it under steam 
from a distance, from meadows where in the sun the cattle 
graze, and it seems to fly as the swallows fly — skimming above 
the horizon, and presently we see its colossal form crossing 
the mighty arches which span the valley of the river. Then 
we on the platform shrink from it aghast as it rushes past in 
the full thunder of its power, and, straining on its course like 
some mighty monster broken loose, it is an object of intense 
and almost passionate interest. Hence it is that there are 
never wanting among us volunteers for the wild-like life of the 
rail. The boy intended by fond parents for quite a different 
career, dreams of the speed and the adventures of the road, 
and in his wakeful hours he strolls as far as the crossing-gate 
to talk with the railway men. To and fro, between the house 
and the school, others may stop and jump the brook at the 
mill or go bird-nesting, but for him there is nothing in the 
world so captivating and alluring as the iron monarch bringing 
the train round the curve in the distance. Nearer and nearer 
it approaches him, and he climbs on to the bridge, and astride 
the parapet he gallantly receives a sonorous puflf from his 
monster love. 

The passion grows with his growth, strengthens with his 

strength. He leaves all thoughts of sea behind; he will 

neither he a sailor^ nor a miller, nor a butcher. He has 
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resolved to be a locomotive driver, and at last he finds his 
way, either by permission or by nise, to the engine-shed doors, 
looking wonderingly at the big engines as they come in off the 
track, with their steely limbs covered with the dust of many a 
county. There he sees the steeds that make his eyes glisten 
again ; engines that have struggled in the embraces of a gale ; 
that have, on the iron highway, in thunder and in lightning, 
defied the elements and ridden through the storm safely home. 
Others there are, now over the pits, gentle as lambs, with 
limbs of burnished iron and cleading smoothly finished ; these 
will soon be hitched on to* their cars, and in the darkness of 
the night will be rushing on in direct line, swiftly and heedlessly 
ahead, with the glare of the head-lamp reflecting on either side 
towards their destination. 

The lad's heart feels that that shed is blissful Eden — the 
garden of Paradise. It is h\^ first heaven. 

The driver of an engine has dropped a handful of waste; he 
runs to pick it up, and hand it to the driver. He has for the 
first time spoken to one of his gods. 

The bell rings for the workmen to go to dinner, leaving the 
running-men behind, with the running-shed superior. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he timorously approaches him, and touch- 
ing his hat he asks the "mighty god" if he wants a boy to 
help to clean engines. 

The lad has the locomotive measles, and the "god " sees it 
in the little fellow's eyes — for he has it badly, and so, to bring 
him into form again, he is told to come again the next day at 
six o'clock. 

What a victory ! Blithe as a bird's is his song. He falls to 
sleep in a dream of rail-life. He is up with the lark in the 
morning, and the young beginner finds himself in a team of 
youngsters like himself. 

A lad will avoid crime, as crime is understood in a shed — 
that is, filling axle-boxes with sand, and going into a warm 
fire-box to skulk instead of doing his work. He will avoid 
such things for fear of being found out. The test, tJ^ftx^iori^^ 
of a boy's character is the degree 0^ aUetvXivow \x^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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the minutiae of conduct. Service rendered not grudgingly or 
of necessity, but with cheerfulness. 

There are many temptations in a running-shed to indulge in 
coarse language, to be clever at ruses, and sharp at excuses ; to 
be the liar, the coward, and the slave. These are big failings, 
and some natures can easily resist them. But there are little 
failings — such as temper, discontent, and vanity — that require 
watching. They gradually eat away all that is good in a lad. 

If a lad is brave, frank, kind, true ; brave to keep good 
time ; frank to his foreman ; kind to his juniors ; true to his 
work ; the measured tread of his onward progress will make 
itself visible. From the team of young recruit cleaners he will 
be selected to get an engine to himself, so that his work will 
afterwards speak for itself. 

Patient endurance on the one hand, and unceasing labour 
and noble effort on the other, gallantly carried out through 
two winters and two summers, generally reward a cleaner with 
a berth on a shunting-engine. But many of them, long before 
they have reached this position, have rubbed all ambition out 
of their souls. The sinews and backbone have been drawn, 
and they have gradually become creatures of circumstances. 
Others keep on clearing the way, sowing seed and welcoming 
every ray of fresh light until harvest-time comes. And it 
comes to all who wait. That is a brief pictorial saying, com- 
pact and full of meaning, suggesting much that it would 
occupy too much space to tell; constructed, however, for 
ordinary memory, ancf likely to fall into susceptible hearts ; we 
therefore gladly re-echo it — Sow the seed ; sow in the mom ; 
sow in the eve ; and the harvest-time will come. Let us guard 
against putting the condition of reaping in the place of that of 
sowing. It was a sower on the fertile shores of the Lake of 
Galilee, a solitary husbandman, busy scattering the wheat-seed 
in the furrow, who was immortalised. This is the age of asso- 
ciations ; individual effort is in a large manner superseded by 
corporate action, and we are apt to think of a band of sowers. 
Now whether we will have it so or not, sowing is lonely work ; 
the sower toils all day alone, marching on, still marching oDi 
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from furrow to furrow. He may sow in tears, but who can 
see them, who heeds them ? There is no foliage on the trees, 
no verdure on the meadows. The sky overhead, when not 
covered with dark clouds, is of a cold, stony blue ; the sun- 
shine has a brassy gleam, and shines mockingly upon bare 
pastures, whilst folk breathe between their hands to keep them 
warm. Who heeds your tears ? None. Sow the seed, if it 
is all you have. Sow the seed, if it does lie a long time out 
of sight. Sow the seed at mom and at eventide, and faint not, 
and the time will come when, before a gay group, amid sym- 
pathetic and jubilant gladness, you shall put the scythe into 
the fruit of your toiling. 

Before the lads reach the stage at which they are fitted for 
a fireman's berth, they are often assailed by the hardships and 
misfortunes which lie in wait for railway servants. 

A few instances will illustrate the point, and they will show 
that there is scarcely another calling in life in which hope and 
death are so blended together. 

Littleton Carless was a bar-boy — that is, one who has to 
creep through the fire-hole door of the engines with a torch- 
lamp and a scraper, to arrange the fire-bars in their proper 
places on the bearers, and to clear the fire-box and the bric^ arch 
of clinkers and ashes. On the performance of this work very 
much depends. If it is done slovenly, it tells its tale when the 
engine is attached to the train ; the dirt when left on the bars 
prevents the air from the ash-pan entering the fire, and two 
evils are at once brought into operation which make against 
the engine steaming properly. When the cold air cannot 
enter the fire through the bars, the fire loses the necessary 
amount of oxygen to insure perfect combustion, and the fire- 
bars lose the necessary current of air to keep them from 
melting. Littleton's work was, then, done inside of locomo- 
tive fire-boxes. He, for the glory of being amongst engines, 
walked night and morn, and mom and eve, every alternate 
week, three miles and a half, to Bushbury, from Slade Heath ; 
and he faced the hard winter nights, with their bleak wiad& 
blowing around him, in preference lo ^wv^ \i^V^^^w ^\^xv^^ 
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blankets, whilst many a boy was at home with his brothers 
and sisters by a cheerful fire. But he was impelled onwards 
by the thought that by-and-by he should get an engine to 
clean instead of bars to lay. 

He left home one bitterly cold winter's night, and his father, 
mother, and sisters — Nelly and Jinny — remarked before they 
went to bed what a dreadful night it was. " We are all at 
home," said one, " but our poor little Littleton ; he will have a 
rough time of it." In the dead of the night, soon after he had 
taken his supper, an engine-man called him to open the shed- 
doors, which were closed to keep the cleaners warm, and to 
keep their torch-lamps alight. Littleton had fastened one door 
back with the catch, and the other he had in the proper position 
for fastening. The driver, seeing the doors wide open, con- 
cluded they were all right, and he put on steam to enter the shed 
with the engine, tender first. Just as the tender was entering, 
a gust of wind forced the poor lad and the door, which he could 
not fasten, against the tender, when he was crushed between 
the edge- of the door and the tender. Although he was mortally 
wounded, he could speak. He lifted up the arm that was 
crushed with the other and exclaimed, " My arm is broken, 
and my poor father is at home ill in bed ! " 

He was crushed in the shoulder, and taken to the hospital. 
It was the intention of the surgeons to amputate his arm if he 
rallied; but he did not rally, and died at the age of fifteen. 
His sister Zilpah saw him and was frantic with grief, which 
was intensified by the fact that her brother left home so well. 
On his funeral card were the appropriate words : — 

** In perfect health I left my home, 
Not thinking that my time was come. 
In a short time my race was nin — 
Weep not, dear friends, God*s will be done.** 

This sad accident was caused by the driver assuming that 
the shed-doors were fastened back. Instead of sending his 
fireman to do the work, he thought it of no consequence to 
call upon a boy to dp fi|:eipap's work, or rather to dp his own 
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work. Scores of shed-doors have been run into through drivers 
not themselves seeing, before moving their engines, that the 
•doors were properly and efficiently fastened back. 

There is a little question that should be asked more often 
than it is about a shed. That little question is, "Are you 
right ? " Suppose the driver, before he moved the engine, had 
asked the question of Littleton Carless, and had not moved 
until he had obtained a reply, the boy's life would have been 
saved. Let running-shed men remember that little question 
before they move an engine ; and, of all men in the world, 
running-shed men, and all other railway men, should not assume 
anythifig. What is needed to prevent accidents is more of 
concentrated action. 

Bar-laying has to be done very often in fire-boxes having a 
temperature of 250°. The bars are not only replaced and 
cleaned, but the tube-plate is to be cleaned down with a steel 
broom ; and by the time the work is done in this " hot shop," 
the perspiration rolls off the bar-boy's skin ; and, coming out 
into the cold air, he very often takes cold, which is very trying 
to the constitution. 

A lad is ready enough to bid farewell to fire-box work when 
he has grown too large to pass through the doorway, and take 
to cleaning. For this purpose, he is supplied with waste, oil, 
and tallow ; and he comes on duty when the engine is due, 
whatever time that may be, either in the day or in the night. 
A sharp cleaner first rough-wipes the motion, — that is, the 
machinery, — which is mostly covered with oil ; and with the 
oily waste, after he has done everything else, he cleans 
the wheels. It is just as easy to clean an engine the wrong 
way as it is to groom a horse the wrong way. For instance, 
some cleaners will delay the hot work, whilst the oil and grease 
can be easily rubbed off, to do the cold work, such as wheels 
and framing; and when these are done with, they will go to work 
upon that which has gofie cold. This irregularity happens 
only where the " gaffer " over the cleaners is not a professional 
hand at cleaning an engine, which is often the case. To clean 
an engine properly, the motion should be wiijed ^,xA xJcvs,\i^NX^\fii. 
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of the boiler well cleaned, high up between the splasher and 
the cleading ; then the fire-box, both back and front, before the 
cold work is thought of. After the motion, the boiler should 
be dry-wiped, and the primary spots removed with tallow and 
water, and the chimney, smoke-box, and door cleaned with a 
wet greasy rag or waste ; — they should not be wiped perfectly 
dry. Yellow grease is a fine material for putting a good polish 
on hot iron-work. When all the hot work is done, the framing 
can be proceeded with — dry-wiped first, then finished with a 
patch of hot water and a little tallow. Following this come 
the wheels, for which the oily waste is useful to remove the 
dust and dirt. The bright work should next be burnished with 
bath-brick and water, then rubbed with a dry cloth and some 
elbow grease, till it reflects like a mirror. Then the boiler should 
be done with a hot-water patch and a little tallow, and finished 
like the brass-work with a dry cloth, to give the paint a polished 
face. The chimney-end can then be wiped until perfectly dry, 
then the framing all round, and lastly all the axles. It takes 
ten hours at least to clean an engine. It requires no small 
amount of courage, perseverance, and endurance to clean an 
engine regularly all the year round, especially when icicles 
hang by the tender feed-pipe, and the wind whistles shrilly 
under the shed-door. . That is the time to take the locomotive 
measles aw^y. The discomfort of wiping off mud and slush 
for two years in all seasons of the year, requires a good deal of 
courage, for there are no indulgences ; the engine has to be 
followed, cleaned in the day, cleaned in the night, cleaned in 
winter, cleaned in the summer, cleaned when the world is 
asleep, taking rest to follow in its train when the sun is over- 
head, cleaned and made beautiful and bright to be hitched into 
a train of still more beautiful cars. 

But, nevertheless, upon all railways there is plenty of genuine 
solid old Teutonic pluck ; plenty of lads as fearless of toil and 
struggle as ever broke bread ; who, in thousands of instances, 
have left their homes and all its charms, night after night, in the 
hope and expectation of reaching some day to the regulator of 
a locomotive engine. 
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For they have pulled through hard winters, though haply 
they have been cut off all too soon by the hand of fate. Such 
was the lot of John King, a cleaner, who was a remarkably fine 
youth, amiable in disposition, correct in conduct, and of pro- 
mising talent. He was religiously inclined from the period of 
infancy ; and, at the age of twelve, he joined a Wesleyan class. 
His leader stated that during the remaining years of his life 
he never absented himself from his class meetings. His parents, 
though in humble circumstances, had managed to give him a 
moderately good education, and this in connection with his 
superior natural talent secured for him the favourable notice of 
a running-shed foreman who, like the late Mr. Joseph Arm- 
strong, was a good man. 

When King left school he went into the Locomotive Stores 
at the shed, and soon learned how to make out the drivers' 
coal-tickets, and book the stores to them. He had many op- 
portunities of learning the routine of locomotive working. His 
way seemed to have fairly opened upon a goodly future. But 
he had not been in the stores long before he thought that the 
life of a driver was to be preferred to office work. After some 
doubts and fears about the matter, he chose to go a-cleaning 
engines ; and he gave his fireman and driver every satisfaction, 
his engine being remarkably well cleaned. The engines as 
they come off the road are coaled and watered, and then put 
away in the sheds under the chimneys. In some sheds there is 
a chimney for each engine, and when some engines not so long 
as others are brought into position there is an open space left 
between two engines ; that is, they are not close up together, 
buffer to buffer. 

One morning. King was cleaning the buffers of his engine 
when other engines were being nm into the shed, and the man 
who was putting engines away gave the engine next to King's 
a sharp bump, and the poor lad was caught between the buffers 
of the two engines and crushed in the chest. An alarm was 
raised, and as soon as possible he was released from his pain- 
ful position and was carried away by his little ma.t-^'s*, "S?^^ 
said, " I am dying ; all is right. TeW mo\N\^x xioX. \.<^ cx^ A'^^ ^ 
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am going to heaven." Thus suddenly ended the hopes of a 
bright cleaner-boy. There is no place in a steam-shed so near 
to death's door as the space between the buffers of engines. 
Scores of youths have found there the jaws of the grave ; and 
if a list of the deaths of cleaners could be made out, with 
their causes, we should find that more are killed between 
buffers than by any other means. Let every engine-boy think 
of that. There are not all models such as Carless and King 
were, but on the other hand there are now and again some hot 
members in the cleaners' gang. 

The warmest that ever came under the writer's notice was 
one Sellers, a cockney, a lad full of spirits which found vent 
either at one thing or another that was nought. This lad 
managed to get an engine to clean, which was only in the 
shed every alternate night — for the engine ran a trip of i6o 
miles with one stop of three minutes half-way, and returned the 
next day. He would therefore join the gang the night his 
engine was out, or skulk about;- or he would book on duty 
with the others, and then slope off under the carriages in the 
siding, and down the embankment, across the fields into the 
town ; and my lord would get another cleaner to deposit his 
ticket if he were not back by one o'clock. How this fraud was 
discovered is about as curious a story as can well be told. He 
was found out by a kind of magical divination, or, in plain 
language, by keeping the eyes open, and the mouth shut, and 
putting together all the scraps one hears. The writer was one 
evening in the town, following a band of very good musicians, 
when his attention was drawn to a company of "negro minstrels." 
There was one voice that attracted his particular notice, and 
that was all, and nothing more. But whilst the hat was going 
round, this individual, with great blackbeetle-crushers, red, 
w^hite, and blue trousers, swallow-tail coat, and the professional 
hat, amused the audience with a number of jokes more or less 
referring to locomotive engines and railway-guards, and some 
were good, others doubtful, some unmentionable. They, how- 
ever, tickled the ears of the people, and the nigger was loudly 
applauded \ and thi§ was followed by his singing a solo, 
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accompanying himself with the bones, whilst another played a 
banjo. He had much cleverness in him, which showed itself 
when it was not wanted, and never showed itself when it was 
wanted. He also came round with the hat, and I threw him 
a copper; he passed on to a female who was near, and touching 
her under the chin said, " Shouldn't I like to take your 
photograph." Early the next morning I was down at the sheds 
jiist before the six-o'clock bell rang, and, when passing the 
cleaners' room, I heard the very same voice singing the same 
song. The following night his engine was in the shed, but 
meanwhile I found out who was singing, and I found he was 
supposed to have been at work when I heard him singing in 
the town. The next night I went into the town again, and 
heard the same nigger-cleaner singing the same old song, and 
I then returned to the sheds. He had been through the time- 
office and left his ticket, then joined the gang of cleaners, and 
having " shown up " to his satisfaction, and satisfied others that 
he was on duty, he took to his heels and his bones. I waited 
for him until one o'clock, when he turned up. I asked him to 
step into the office, and inquired if he could sing a song there, 
as he could sing so well in the town. He denied being a nigger 
occasionally, but, when I unbuttoned his slop, it revealed a 
swallow-tail coat, and underneath his over-alls there were the 
professional red, white, and blue trousers. He was discharged. 
Two years afterwards he turned up again in another district, 
for running an engine down the line, to call some drivers up, 
and for running the engine into the tail end of a goods-train. 
The engine was thrown on its side, and he, with some more 
cleaners, was pitched down an embankment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ENGINE-FIREMAN— FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

" A ROLLING Stone gathers no moss." So says the proverb, 
and it is true. Activity is not sufficient to insure success 
unless it be directed to one invariable end. The path that 
leads to success must be pursued through all its asperities and 
obliquities — that is, if we wish to reach the object in view. The 
traveller who turns aside to gather every flower, or who 
hurries and sometimes loiters, will soon find that he is being 
left J>ehind in the race to reach the goal. If we deviate from 
the track, our competitors go by, and it is then no easy matter 
to recover the lost ground. Onwards and upwards in earaest 
is the only way to attain a higher level. 

There are aspirants for the foot-plate in whose natures there 
is something that revolts against the practical ; who soar for a 
time with an imposing aspect, looking high and reaching out 
far, but they fail to sustain themselves on the mng, and they 
imperceptibly drop out of sight amongst the crowd. They 
started >vith views unique in presumption and utterly irrecon- 
cilable with common sense, and after they have been in the 
steam-shed a few months and become just nicely acquainted 
with oil, waste, fire-carrying, and night-work, they suddenly 
wake up and find the prize of their ambition lies further afield 
than they expected, through years of patient toil, and they 
begin to think there is no more chance of reaching the object 
they set out for than the man in the moon. For a time they 
jun well, but lacking the force of perseverance they become 
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utterly bewildered by the ascending ground they have to 
encounter. 

Climbers climbing up the Breithorn to view the sunlight 
creeping up over the mountains, to reach the top and stand on 
the summit, require endurance stamped both in the heart and 
the limb. The object of the ascent is pretty plainly visible to 
the adventurers, but not so the summit, shrouded in its utter 
whiteness, standing in an awful calm ; and to attain it, to see 
and behold a scene of wonderful beauty, one must struggle 
over slippery glaciers, very much crevassed, and must beware 
of the avalanche. 

To gain the top and to see things inexpressible, one must do 
so through sore fighting by the aid of the alpenstock, with heat, 
perspiration, and smothered groans ; and it will be in the midst 
of frozen solitudes that they will even then pass at a bound from 
a groan to a triumph. Even so. The mighty effective effort, 
no matter what direction it takes, extorts its pound of flesh ; 
one ear hanging by a shred, the other a blister, and the 
neck from ear to ear a chain of blisters ; all this must be a 
foregone conclusion where the work of achievement is of no 
ordinary kind. Something like a clue to the genius of events, 
accepted by common consent by those who have attained 
their object, is to acknowledge the power of little things. It 
is plain that there are no heights in nature or in society to be 
gained and retained unless one labours at it in thoroughness, 
any more than there are Alpine climbers, living or dead, who 
have reached the Matterhorn without mighty effort, wearied 
legs, giddiness, and occasional rests for breath-taking and re- 
freshments. 

Every one who enters a running-shed will find he has his 
world of difficulties there as well as all others have, in whatso- 
ever sphere they may be placed ; but as most of the native 
mountains have pathways, so apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties have pathways, which become visible and passable as 
they are approached, marked by the footprints of companions 
in toil. 

The steps of a locomotive engine leadvcv% oxi Vci >^^ \^^V 
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plate land the engine-cleaner on the first landing in his 
aspiring labour, from which he can look back upon the way he 
has come, and reflect upon the clamour, the struggle, the un- 
rest which make up the world about him. 

To reach the foot-plate as a passed fireman is an accom- 
plishment that thousands have tried at and failed — failed 
through indolence, through fatigue to pursue, failed through 
loss of hope and interest, failed because the flower appeared 
above the beds ready to be grasped. To those who have so 
far surmounted the difficulties we would say, Let the success 
which has attended you in the ascent stimulate you to ener- 
getic aspirations, and rest not until the topmost round of that 
Jacob*s ladder of progress is reached. 

Upon the foot-plate there are, at first, many things to attract 
a fireman's attention and thoughts. With change of scene, 
in the presence of objects brighter and more congenial 
than torchlight, cans of cleaning oil, bath-brick, and waste, 
the pulse is quickened ; he regains his health and spirits as the 
links which bind him to those objects are broken one by one, 
and as his sympathies are drawn to the things immediately 
about him. 

A fireman was once found almost beside himself sweeping 
up and wiping down the foot-plate. " What is the matter, my 
fellow?" asked the foreman. "I am happy now, sir," an- 
swered the man. When that is so, no matter in what sphere 
it is, there is a clear sky overhead, and the sun shines on the 
life which sails on a springtide of hope and gratitude, in 
proud consciousness of having achieved a triumph. With an 
overflow of spirits, which in its prodigal excess counts no toil 
and fears no exhaustion, a fireman begins his career with very 
little knowledge of the locomotive, excepting the names of its 
various parts. He has the key to the locomotive which is to 
unlock all its boxed-up treasures, but all his stock of informa- 
tion bundled together would not detect a screw loose in the 
lock, or give the clue to such symptoms as bring engines to 
grief. He is, therefore, in a state of unstableness, and his 
social qualities will in a great measure have much to do with 
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his requiring a knowledge of good things — veritable facts. A 
sudden fit of obstinacy, a hasty word, a cold nature, visionary 
views of his own, a little knowledge, may act with a negative 
influence upon the driver with whom he is placed, and, there- 
fore, instead of receiving counsel, he often finds he is his own 
counsellor. Friendship on any terms is declined by the driver. 
He allows the fireman to find out how to fire, when to fire, and 
where to fire ; he allows him to choke the fire in his own 
presence. He allows the fireman to do as he likes, and to 
leave the coals in the tender to wander about the foot-plate, 
and the fireirons to lie about in all directions. He allows the 
steam to go down. His aversion has shown and proved itself 
when the fireman has been removed to the company of 
another driver, who has found he could do nothing effectively 
and smart. The driver is in charge of the engine, and it is 
his' place to give the fireman a completer knowledge of his 
duties, and if he has faults he should see that every day mends 
one. It is a lesson to show him how to handle the shovel, how 
to shoot the coals off it as clean as shot into the fire-box, into 
the very place intended for them to He. It is a lesson to show 
him how to prepare the engine, so that he can pack both 
glands, after he has been taught that the packing is a trimming 
as much as any other about the engine. It is a lesson to teach 
him how to take the bulk of the momentum out of the train 
with the brake, and then to slower the train under control to 
the platform. It is a lesson to teach him that many others 
have choked fires and stopped trains by making the fire too 
deep for the load. It is a lesson to tell him that it is possible 
to be a fireman without being as black as a tinker. It is a 
lesson to teach him that on an engine there should be a place 
for everything, atid everything in its place. Where common 
sense prevails on the foot-plate, and the driver is well ballasted 
and moves on an even keel, and is not carried away by the 
winds of passion or warped by prejudice, and is not quick to 
heed the sanguine temperament of a young fireman, all is 
Well. We must all learn, he knows. On the other hand, a 
fireman who gets on is circuttispect ; that is, a"& X\x-^ ^Vj\xi'^<a^ 

C 
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of the word indicates, he looks all round before venturing to 
act independently of the driver. 

The reticence shown by some drivers on certain points has 
exhibited itself in a marked degree respecting the fireman's 
duties on the fire-list. The fireman, being a stranger to the 
driver, has been allowed to do certain things without the 
driver watching him, simply because he was an old fireman ; 
and when a crisis arrived many a man has exclaimed, " I never 
dreamt of such a thing ; why he is an old fireman." Again, 
it is not by any means new that a fireman goes up to pass for 
a driver, who knows nothing about the manner of testing 
valves and pistons, or how to distinguish a valve leaking from 
a piston-ring blowing through ; who does not know that there 
are right-hand and left-hand engines, or why the slide-block rubs 
against the top slide-bar when the engine is running chimney 
first, and on the bottom bar going tender first ; or the action 
of the blast, or the action of an injector, and many other 
things, notwithstanding such men have been with the best- 
conducted drivers on the road. Some young drivers, when 
they have booked the wrong piston, and it has been talked 
of in the shed or in the tap-room amongst drivers, have 
been known to ask themselves, "Did he not fire for Jim 
Holdfast for years on the express., and surely he must have 
known different?" But they themselves— one of them, at 
least — did not know that some engines, with the lever fiill over, 
are tested the right piston first, and others the left piston first. 
Why this should happen very few could explain. That it should 
not be left to the driver to teach the fireman all he requires to 
know is obvious ; neither is it so now, as formerly. On most 
of the railways the inspectors take them in hand before they 
present themselves before the superintendent. 

Firemen are, at the outset, appointed with drivers in charge 
of shunting- engines; that is, a class of engines designed gene- 
rally without tenders, as they carry the supply of coal and 
water upon the engine-frame. Such engines are generally 
termed tank-engines. By means of them, the goods waggons, 
lUi they leave the loading shed, are arranged and formed into 
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trains. That is, they put, say in Camden yard, all the wag- 
gons for Liverpool on one road ; all those for Manchester on 
another ; and the Scotch goods on a third road, and so on, 
ready for the engine to take them to their destination right 
through. Such trains are called express goods. 

On the shunting-engine the young fireman learns to handle 
the brake, so as to bring the engine up to the waggons without 
loss of time, and without damaging them. He learns also, in 
a limited way, how to handle the shovel ; how to put an in- 
jector ** on " and *' off ; " and he acquires a bit of knowledge 
respecting coupling up. As he cannot move about the yard 
without signals, he finds that green signifies caution, or come 
up steady ; red to indicate danger^ and stop ; and whiiey " all 
right." He has to hold points occasionally, and at the first 
pair he takes hold of, he trembles from head to foot for fear 
the engine should take a dislike to him and jump off the road. 
He then runs after the engine, and at first follows and jumps 
upon the hinder buffer-plank, so that if he does not succeed, 
and falls down, the engine runs away from him, instead of 
running over him. He grows bolder, and thinks no more of 
turning an engine through a double set of points, and following 
it up by jumping on to the step whilst the engine is moving, 
than of eating his supper. He makes friends, and chats with 
the chaps in the shunters* cabin, and enjoys it mightily, for he 
is in the midst of railway talk, surrounded by men with arti- 
ficial limbs, and who have a strange history of their own. He 
hears them talking about " Jenny Linds " and " Bloomers ; " 
and he finds these are the names of classes of engines which 
recall the scenes of their past lives. Joe Cheesman, with a 
caoutchouc jaw, relates how, when he was shunting for an ex- 
press, and busied with getting his train back into the siding, he 
stepped into the up road, and was struck by the buffer-plank 
of the " Irishman," which sent him spinning into a hedge. 
Jack Roland, with a glass eye, was struck with the fragments 
of a ginger-beer bottle when about to hail an old comrade who 
was with an excursion train. Dick Anderson, with a silver 
cranium, put his head out of his van in a tunnel, and ^\3X >x 
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out too far, so that the "bird-cage" of a passenger train 
knocked it back again, with sundry defects. Bill Preston, with 
a platinum nose and artificial arm, was "fly-shunting," and 
fell between the trucks; some of the wheels ran over him, 
and deprived him of two members. In such company, the 
young fireman hears the story of a smash that made the hills . 
rattle again, and piled the waggons up into the air ; and how 
Tom Hassock was found under the debris, alive and well, 
inside an empty sugar-cask. Jim Jeffery, a short, thick-set. man, 
with coarse features, two or three warts on his face, and one 
eye nearly closed, relates a story how he made half-a-dozen 
men jump nearly out of their hides, who were taking their 
breakfast inside a box-waggon in a goods warehouse with 
closed doors. He had three waggons to leave at the place, 
which was situated at the bottom of an incline. The waggons 
were detached from the train at the top, and slowed down the 
incline by the guard, who rode upon one of the waggons so as 
to control the brake. The incline was a long one, and Jeffery,. 
who had been down many a time before with waggons, knew 
the maximum speed to allow before beginning to slow. Placing 
his foot upon the brake-lever, he pressed the brake-block 
against the wheel with the whole of his weight; and had 
scarcely reduced the speed when the block slewed off the face 
of the wheel, and Jeffery was on his back in an instant on the 
road. The trucks ran away without anything to impede them, 
until they drove right into the shed-door at the south end, 
knocking the box-waggon and men out through the north 
door, up against the scotch-blocks outside, and were only pre- 
vented from following by the outraged wooden structure falling 
bodily into the top of them. Jim Jeffery was a great treat 
with his quaint looks, and story-telling attractions ; and, when 
he once began his stream of anecdotes, they flowed like oil 
from a barrel. Such are the kind of peeps a young hand gets, 
of the troubles that railway men have to contend with. 

After a fireman has been engaged in forming trains, and has 
learned ta distinguish signals, and to ply the shovel pretty 
freely, he is promoted to the platform of a goods-engine — the 
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pick-up goods — running from station to station, setting ** off " 
and picking " up " waggons ; leaving a crate of fowl at Four 
Ashes, a flitch of bacon at Spread Eagle, and a barrel of 
flour at Penkridge. These are called box goods ; and by shunt- 
ing at different places for the passenger trains and express 
goods, he learns the position of signals, the road, and the 
traffic. It is this kind of knowledge which a man requires in 
order to work locomotive engines without over-shooting the 
signals, or the stations, or delaying passenger trains. However 
well a mechanic may understand the mechanism of an engine, 
he would be completely lost with one under steam on a strange 
road. 

With slow goods-trains, any little heating, or heavy firing, 
can be rectified without causing any delay; and that such 
things do happen with young drivers and young firemen is 
well known. They are both under training; the former to 
feel his position as a driver, and the latter to learn how to 
work so that at all times he may be able to perform his duties 
in the right way^ and no other. 

On slow goods-trains the fireman is permitted to do a little 
oiling ; that is, to handle the oil-can, and fill up some of the 
syphons on the road, and tallow the swabs suspended on the 
piston-rod, and valve-spindle studs. Beyond filling up on the 
road, he is not allowed more oiling by shrewd drivers, who 
like to oil the engine themselves before leaving the shed, so 
that they can see if all the trimmings are in the syphons and 
boxes ; for " ratting " goes on about a railway as well as in 
factories ; he can also see if the trimmings are working and 
passing the oil. 

Some drivers who have had hot big-ends or hot slide-bars, 
and been obliged to give up their trains, have rather prized 
the opportunity of showing the foreman that the syphon was 
actually full of oil at the time of the accident, and that there- 
fore there could not be any negligence. But the proof of so 
much oil was a proof of negligence, and showed that the trim- 
ming had become old and worthless, being no better than a 
cork, and would not work. From o\\\w^ \\^ \^ ^<^^^^ v^ 
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advance a step further, and take the management of the fire 
into his own hands, and feed the boiler with water. Should 
he happen to be with a driver with no instructions to give, he 
will find ready for his use in the tender any amount of coal, 
and he can blaze them away like " steam." Should the engine 
be " ticklish " with a thick fire, he takes the rake, or a " splice," 
and works at it until it is his master. The driver then takes 
hold of the irons, and, with some Wigan flattery, swears they 
shall stick for steam. The fireman, having had no experience 
with a choked fire, thinks it is caused by some extraordinary 
difference in the quality of the coal. Soon after, he chokes the 
fire effectually, and when brought up for it, he learns for the 
first time that a choked fire means that there is too much on 
for the load, and that the blast in the fire is not sufficient to 
pull air through the coals out of the ash-pan. It is a very 
simple case, and is soon told; but hundreds of such cases 
have happened to young firemen, for want of instructions from 
the drivers. 

With some drivers, however, a young fireman is soon on the 
right track, for they like things done properly, and in an effi- 
cient manner. Some drivers, not given to complain too soon, 
if they cannot bend a man into right ways, find their foot-plate 
soon becomes too hot to hold the " bloke," who goes to his 
foreman, and states he has been spijting bloody and asks for a 
lighter birth. With slow trains, the fireman obtains a further 
insight into the dangers attending locomotive life ; such, for 
instance, as being knocked off the tender by bridges which 
span the railway, or by columns which support them, or by 
going underneath an engine in a siding without seeing that the 
tender-brake is hard on. He also comes in contact with dis- 
abled engines with broken crank-shafts, broken excentric-rods, 
excen trie-straps and sheaves, broken motion, and broken springs; 
and he obtains an opportunity of seeing how, under such cir- 
cumstances, engines are temporarily repaired to get them 
home. Above all, which is the most important, he hears, if 
he does not actually see, what has been the cause of such 
failures; and he is therefore, so far as possible, cautioned 
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against running into the same dangers. If the question were 
asked, Do firemen break engines down? we could state many 
facts to prove that they do. It may be both interesting and 
useful to mention a few instances, like caution-boards stuck 
up by the side of a wood, intimating that " man-traps " are 
concealed under the leaves and ferns. 

Foremost appears on the list the bugbear, a choked fire, 
which in thousands of cases has upset the working of all 
classes of trains from slow goods to fast expresses— especially 
so a few years ago, before any system of firing was introduced. 
Firemen have neglected raking out the ash-pan, and thereby 
brought down the fire-bars and the fire into the ash-pan ; they 
have neglected to protect the bars before making up a fire ; 
they have neglected to fill the tender at a water-crane — taking 
a splash of water to indicate that the tender was completely 
filled ; they have neglected to fill the sand-box, and the engine 
has in consequence slipped and slipped until a crank-pin has 
broken ; they have been intrusted with the oiling too soon, 
and not knowing how much oil such and such bearing should 
take, they have been satisfied with the performance of filling 
the cups to the brim, and at the same time provident and 
cautious not to waste any oil, and not for a moment suspecting 
their own want of experience in oiHng. There is not the skilful 
keenness of perception requisite to detect deviations, and indeed 
his mind can only be trained by the hard-earned experience of 
disappointment. A big-end or an excentric starts cutting its 
bearing after he has oiled it, and suspicion falls upon him. 
It may happen that the engine is effectually disabled, and in 
the face of a heated bearing, what proof has he to show that 
he performed his work honestly and thoroughly, for the heat 
has burned out the trimming, and the oil has fumed away ? 
When there is no apparent possibility of a proof for good or 
for evil being obtained, flesh and blood become weary, and 
the effect is unpleasant. The driver and his fireman are apt 
under such circumstances to indulge in weak complimentary 
language, and the skin of each becomes so thin on such occa- 
sions, by sputter and retorts, that it is ready \o ^\n^ o\x\., ^sSxet 
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a failure or two of this kind, a fireman begins to be weary of 
himself; but the railway people know that he must learn for 
himself in the morning of life, and he goes brooding upon his 
small stock of material, counting upon results oddly enough 
delusive. How a fireman may obtain information, how far his 
surroundings must be his teachers, how much he will owe to 
inspection, and how much to the kindness of his drivers, it is 
difficult to say ; but we know this, if a fireman is to become a 
workman that " needeth not to be ashamed," he must not be 
disappointed if some one tells him that in locomotive engines 
and locomotive working there is sufficient material to fill some 
scores of books, and that the only way to make it one's own 
is to go into the work with a will, and steadily follow it up. 

If a question presents itself to his mind, to which he cannot 
return an answer, as, for instance, what is the meaning of the 
throw of an excentric? he must make a note of it, and accu- 
mulate bit by bit what he can about the matter. In all pro- 
bability, he may have to throw away much of his gatherings ; 
but let him be encouraged by knowing that his experience in 
that line is not exceptional. 

The labour is not lost, for the process of recording either 
in notes or by observation, tends to give a fuller and more 
permanent possession of the facts and thoughts. 

From a question on the links of the motion to the laws that 
bring about half-a-dozen bursted tyres in a frost, there is much 
on which a fireman's attention may be directed. From all 
sources — from locomotive running, and the working of the 
traffic — he may be able to read events in their approach, and 
disarm them of their power. 

It is not an uncommon feeling for any one to think that 
great things can only be accomplished by working at great 
subjects, and, after a fruitless attempt to make a startling dis- 
covery, or to prevent a great calamity, they think they can do 
nothing, and they become despairing. Upon the railway 
nothing should be regarded lightly. 

From firing on goods-engines, where he is supposed to have 
learned all about firing, all about oiling, all about signals, a fire- 
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man in time climbs, by order of his foreman, on to a passenger 
engine ; and it would be idle to try and prove how welcome 
this promotion is after from three to five years on the goods- 
engines. The hours on duty are much reduced now, com- 
pared with what they were. But eighteen or twenty hours a day 
on duty have been a very common occurrence, on an engine 
without any weather-board, and with wet sand-boxes, and in 
all sorts of hard weather, and we suspect in some instances 
with hard fare — very hard; but they have been buoyed up 
with the thought that their passenger days were ahead. Very 
few firemen give up the pursuit, for the simple reason that 
many of them, with a pause in their shovelling, have thrown a 
kiss to a milkmaid, and wedlock has been the result, with 
eighteen shillings a week and overtime. And many couples 
dwell together as a pair of roses. There may be weary trips 
in cold weather, and danger ; but there is ease of mind, and 
the humble meal is eaten with much love, and what the dinner 
basket does not contain the heart does not crave after. But, 
mingled with affection, the young wife soon learns the dangers 
to which the persevering husband is exposed — the toil, the 
struggle, the hairbreadth escapes. She feels the heart-ordeal 
may be hers after her neighbour's is over ; and such thoughts 
eclipse half the sunshine of her home and life. But that young 
heart is strong in faith, assured that there is no limit to 
answered prayers. In the year's roll of accidents to railway 
servants we find that, taking averages, a fireman is killed every 
fortnight, and two permanently injured every week, while per- 
forming their duties. It would be well, with the hope of 
saving some, to note how, when, and where some firemen have 
been suddenly overtaken by the hand of death. It is impos- 
sible to disguise the fact that many firemen lose their lives 
through the drivers moving the engine while the firemen are 
midemeath, owing to the latter having gone there without 
mentioning it to the driver. Several very painful instances 
have occurred in which a brother has killed a brother, a father 
a son. In one instance which occurs to the writer's mind the 
son decapitated his father. Now, in most cas^% ol ^.^csA^^i^s* 
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by the machinery of the engine, a most important duty has been 
neglected — the sounding of the whistle before moving the 
engine has been omitted to be done. In the instance of the 
brother fatally injuring his brother, the poor young fellow was 
underneath the boiler oiling the big-ends, and his brother was 
asked by the station-master to make some shunts for him, 
when he, as smart a driver as ever stood upon a foot-plate, 
jumped on to the foot-plate and put on steam. It was entirely 
through his desire to act promptly that caused him to move 
without whistling. The young man was crushed in the motion 
instantaneously. In a case of a father killing his son, it occurred 
through the latter sitting across the rail to pack a pump-gland. 
His father thought he would screw up some of the piston and 
valve-spindle glands, and, seeing from the foot-plate on his 
own side that the engine was not right, he put on steam, and 
instantly cut the lad's legs off across his thighs. What man can 
guess the sorrows of the father when he heard the frantic 
scream of his son — his only son — his only child ? And all this 
grief was caused by not following a simple rule. The case 
of the son killing the father happened almost in the same 
manner. The son moved the engine to get it into a right posi- 
tion for oiling, and the father was looking and feeling on the 
other side of the engine at a big-end through the spokes of 
the driving-wheel, and over the outside connecting-rod, which 
crushed him between the edge of the running-plate and framing. 
But in all these instances, we repeat it again, the fatal blow 
was given through not sounding the whistle before opening 
the regulator — a practice which should always be carried out ; 
and if a man, either a driver or a fireman, should be seen to 
omit it, he should be made to forfeit five shillings, which should 
go towards the Widows* and Orphans* Fund. Extreme danger 
is risked by going underneath an engine without taking the 
precaution to put on the brake. Scores of men have been 
killed, and hundreds have lost their limbs through it. A 
young fireman, just on the point of being promoted, lost his 
arm this way ; he was raking an ash-pan out on to a main road, 
and was just coming from underneath the engine, when some 
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waggons were shunted against the engine, and cut his right 
arm oflf. This sad accident, be it said, was caused by three 
rules being neglected. In the first place, the ash-pan should 
have been raked out clean before the engine left the shed, and 
this was not done. Secondly, no ash-pan should be raked out 
on the main road, because if the ashes do not get struck by the 
big-end of the engine going over them, when they become dry 
they fly about into the motion. Then, once more, no one 
should venture underneath without seeing that the brake is 
hard on. Not only firemen, but drivers, have done this and been 
crushed to death. 

Not a few men have run to the back of a tender for a fire- 
iron, or for something out of the tool-box, and been struck by 
a bridge and killed on the spot. The writer was once struck 
down by one, but miraculously escaped being killed, through the 
engine happening to be going tender first. Several express fire- 
men and drivers have been killed through leaning over the engine 
too far, so that they came in contact with some pillars supporting 
a bridge or the covering of a platform ; and some very smart, 
promising young men have been killed when oiling, through 
not maintaining their hand-hold. One was letting tallow into 
the cylinders in front, and the engine at the time was just 
coming over the top of a bank, and the waggons gave a 
sudden snatch, owing to the steam having been shut off too 
soon, which gave the engine a sharp check, and he fell over 
the buffer-beam in front and under the engine, the wheels of 
which cut off his legs. Another was oiling the motion from the 
framing, and when the engine entered through a pair of points 
in a sharp curve, causing it to give a lurch, he fell off and was 
run over by the whole of the train, and was quite dead when 
he was taken up. There is no doubt that many such accidents 
could be prevented if the men would not be so self-confident ; 
and, what is more to be deplored, these accidents, which bring 
sorrow and sore affliction, do. frequently occur to the best of 
the men, whose judgment one would be inclined to think would 
make them wary of danger. But there is no doubt that 
living, moving, and breathing in an atoiO^^Vv^t^ Oil ^'axi'^'^ 
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daily does harden the nerves, and tend to make men careless, 
and to furnish their minds with a notion that they are exempt 
from suffering, or from a dreadful death. Not many years ago, 
a fine handsome young fellow, full of life and hope, left his 
engine for a second, at a station, to speak to a lass who was to 
have become his wife, and when the guard blew the whistle the 
driver, as a matter of course, started the train, and the fireman 
followed. The train was not going very fast, but the steps of 
the engine were slippery with the grease from an axle-box 
which had been running warm ; he jumped up, and his foot 
slipped, and he was cut through the middle instantly, for he 
jumped before he had hand-hold on the rail, a plan which all 
men should avoid. When the engine is in motion, where there 
is the least degree of risk, the hand should in all movements 
take precedence of the feet. On passenger-trains a fireman 
has to perform pretty nearly the same duties as he did upon 
the goods-trains, but with some important distinctions. The 
generation of the steam is the same, the coal is the same ; in 
many cases — in fact, in most cases — the boilers are the same, 
only they supply steam to move round a larger wheel at a 
higher speed. But, on the passenger-trains, the fireman has to 
take charge of the fire and feed, he makes up his own fire, he 
manages it himself, he fires when it is necessary, he knows the 
difference between good and bad firing, between good and bad 
coal, and how to get along with small and large coal ; he keeps 
the steam up, and the boiler safe with water, for hundreds of 
miles in the course of a week without any instructions being 
asked for, or thought necessary to be given by the driver, who 
has his own duties to perform in attending to his engine, in 
listening to the beats, in seeing the signal all right, in observ- 
ing the movements of the passing traffic, and following out 
the instructions of the weekly and daily notices. 

The duties the fireman has to perform on express engines 
may have been partially learned, or completely learned, long 
before he left the goods-engine. But, on the express en- 
gines, he has to accelerate the speed of his movements, 
to economise his time by thinking beforehand, and to get 
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through his work without hurrying — without making unne- 
cessary work. He must mark right in the centre, if you will, 
and make " bull's-eyes '* every time. To work as a fireman on 
an express, he must, to give satisfaction, have studied separately 
every question connected with the working of the engine ; he 
must have questioned the reason of all things until the marvel 
became only a portion of his knowledge. From the fact of 
engines failing through choked fires, he finds there is a law 
which governs combustion. It is no longer a mystery; he 
can divine the cause. Too much on? he can expound the 
reason. Too little blast or air ? he can predict the result — 
shortness of steam. From the fact of a box heating, he can 
reason in the same way and apply the remedy. So, then, in 
his experience chance has no existence; and coming upon 
duty, and while on duty, and when off duty, he knows that for 
similar efi*ects there are constant causes ; and .to avoid acci- 
dents and failures, to which firemen can contribute, he must 
remove the cause, and see that it is kept at a distance. In 
the performance of his duties, he has much to think about, as 
steam must be made as fast as it is required. Every shovelful 
of coal must find its proper billet, and the shovel on fast 
expresses must move between fire-door and coal as though it 
were too hot to hold. That foot-plate is the most free from 
disorder, most replete with purpose, on which intelligence is 
to be seen in every act. There, there is power to fathom all 
things pertaining to locomotive work and railway running. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE ENGINE-DRIVER— HIS PROGRESS. 

Who are these ? They are those who take charge of a loco- 
motive engine when under steam with a train. They began as 
cleaners, and, advancing step by step, they attained the posi- 
tion of firemeij, and still marching on through the various 
degrees of promotion, laying themselves out on this side and 
on that, cherishing and making much of whatever aptitude 
they found in themselves until the harvest of reward comes. 
On the foot-plate we see only, in the position of driver, a man 
who has reached the regulator through many vicissitudes, 
break-downs, collisions, explosions, dreadfully cold nights, and 
still more dreadful dangers, always moving amidst a ceaseless 
change of things, himself unchanged. If we were to sum up 
the conditions on which a man can command the regulator of 
an engine, it would read thus : — Miles to run, 200,000 ; coals 
to break up and put into the fire-box in their proper place, 
3,000 tons ; day work, 3 years ; night work, 4 years ; Sunday 
work, 25 days per year ; innumerable hairbreadth escapes, eyes 
constantly on the roll, the mouth shut and the ears open, an 
iron constitution, a whistle in the lips, a warm heart, and an 
intelligent head, with the motto, " Wait." 

We see, then, on the foot-plate men who have been well 
drilled for the work, who can pride themselves upon having 
one qualification if no other — loyal servitude. Before they 
obtain charge, they have, as a matter of course, been scrutinised 
by those who have the welfare of the service at heart, and who 
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are desirous of bringing to the front such men as will tend to 
give satisfaction to the directors of the railway and to the public. 

The localities where such men are to be looked for are the 
foot-plates of the express engines ; they are there simply by 
merit, by having achieved results. 

Some work their way more rapidly than others — come to 
perfection sooner — looking like promising fellows in the gait, in 
the look, and the tact with which they go about their work. 
If a man works his mind as well as his shovel, it gives to the 
character a manly bearing. He faces difficulties and dis- 
appointments with no obliquity in the vision, with singleness 
of eye, and a oneness of purpose, in the midst of boundless 
trivialities so called. 

From better to better. Every-day things must be done 
better and smarter to-day than they were done a month back. 

Work upon the inner man and it will tell upon the outer 
man. It will not suffice to limit ourselves to the bare acqui- 
sition of such knowledge as is absolutely necessary for present 
purposes, we must stretch out on this side and on that, 
cherishing and making much of whatever we find within us. 
We must let nothing slip, but confront every locomotive and 
railway question coming within our sphere with a determina- 
tion to shake the truth out of it at any price, and proceeding 
on to the next puzzle, working heartily and thoroughly in a 
manly spirit, rising slowly and surely to perfection, if perfection 
there be. 

They are not all models on the express engines, either in 
appearance or for picking up the irregularities of foot-plate life 
and throwing them overboard. To some men everything is 
proper. Nothing looks more reasonable than to expect that 
a young driver who has been brought up on the foot-plate with 
a first-class driver should start well, continue, and end well ; 
but in scores of instances they have ignominiously failed as 
drivers, by committing all the blunders that locomotive 
driving is liable to. We shall have no difficulty in tracing the 
cause of this. All of us more or less ignore the teaching of 
&ctS; a^ facts are in relation to other folks and not to ourselves. 
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Every locomotive superintendent knows that scores of engines 
have been disabled through the drivers attempting to leave a 
siding before the points were open, when, consequently, the 
engine was "trapped." There is not a line in the country 
without traps of this kind ; and there is not a driver on these 
lines but also has either seen or heard of their comrades 
having their engines de-railed in them ; and yet, the drivers 
knowing this, there is an engine off in these traps on some 
lines every week. Not twice in charge of the same engine-man, 
but very likely by another who knows that such points exist, 
but did not realise them until his own engine was in them. 

Is not this a fact? Again, many engines have been dis- 
abled through screwing glands up and breaking a stud on the 
road, at some roadside station far away from the means 
necessary to replace it. We will allow that in all probability 
all studs that break are defective and liable to break, but the 
point is, after a failure of this kind, how it is that a driver will 
persist in trying to do the same thing after he is fully aware 
others have crippled their engines by it. One man disabled 
his engine several times by interfering with glands on the road, 
and at last he adopted the sensible plan of doing to them all 
that they required in the shed, and his engine works just as 
well, and he is thought a deal better of by not breaking down 
so often. It is one of the hardest things in the world to ap- 
preciate what is before our eyes and within our grasp, and it 
is only a superior character who can see facts appreciably and 
appropriate them with a charm equal to making a grand dis- 
covery. No man can become a first-class engineman without 
having this philosophical quality. It would be easy to prove 
that ten men's failures will not, in hundreds of instances, save 
the eleventh from going and doing the same thing, with all the 
facts of their oversight or want of presence of mind quite 
fresh in his memory. Facts, as related or connected with 
other people's experience, teach us nothing, and they float 
away to the great ocean of the past, unless we catch them as 
with a hook in the jaw. This is not a faculty that comes of 
its own accord; but if exercised it becomes easy, as the tapping 
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of a musician's fingers over the keys of an instrument seems 
easy. The driver who never discovers the cause of any other 
failure than his own must remain all his life with a millstone 
of uncertainty around his neck, which at any unexpected 
moment may engulf him in a great disaster. On the express 
engines we behold men who are supposed to possess sufficient 
knowledge of their engines to distinguish the nice shades 
of irregularity from perfect enginemanship, and deviations 
from sound genuine engineering in the boiler and machinery. 
How shall the driver tell what deviates from the right, and how 
would a driver stand for a first-class engine who depended alone 
upon his own experience ? He would not know a tenth part of 
the ways in which it is possible for engines to go wrong ; and he 
himself would look upon every new-fangled scheme as a dis- 
covery. What is required, then, beyond experience ? Close ob- 
servation and ^reat general knowledge of railway engines, so 
that a driver can diagnose complaints, and prescribe a remedy. 

The science of locomotive-driving is based, then, upon ex- 
perience and observation. 

Observation means that power by which a driver can for a 
time get into the position of those who have different experi- 
ence from his own, as he does not want to knock a cylinder-end 
out by breaking a connecting-rod through a big-end seizing, in 
order to feel all the sensation of a man who has had such a 
misfortune. He must, therefore, see through other people's 
eyes, and feel with other people's senses — not his own. It 
requires a vivid imagination to know how other people feel 
under given conditions, and one must see from within and not 
at the smash without ; we must almost undergo an actual ex- 
perience, rather than observation simply, if we would avoid 
the " traps" through which many fall—many who, in spite of 
serious blunders, may possess a steady eye and a sound head. 
Every break-down upon the line may furnish matter for obser- 
vation. ** Here," it seems to say, " are the facts, make them 
your own, and what you can of them." Given in their own 
xAost downright shape they stop us, and, as it were, rivet us to 
them not obliquely, but so that the nip of the liv^t xxNa.^ \srccs.% 

D 
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the facts home straight and square, materially influencing the 
ultimate strength of our character. There is no second-hand 
manufactured experience worth a rush unless it is properly 
assimilated and transformed by the mind into our own life, 
and that without stepping one hand's breadth beyond the most 
literal and unmistakable of facts, without altering one defect, 
omitting nothing, and smoothing away nothing. When we see 
driver Not- Particular or driver Never-well-to-do going up to 
receive his sentence, let the unpalatable truth come home, and 
let us ask ourselves what makes us differ from them. " There I 
go for not looking after a distant signal in time;" or, "I am 
suspended because I allowed a gland to work off." After this 
fashion every time the fine-sheet comes out, erase the name of 
all the drivers and write in " Jack, Bewarey," and read on ; 
and write under the last case, ** The portrait of a man who has 
relied on his own experience and failed.'* 

We see, then, that things appertaining to the foot-plate find 
their place in men's experience, and but little in books ; and 
so it is on the foot-plate that we must now proceed to take 
a glimpse of a race of men, or a class of men, who do good 
service for their country. When a fireman is passed for a 
driver, the promotion is, as a rule, in his own mind, twelve 
months or two years behind time. But a man is generally 
about five years before he is capable of taking the responsi- 
bility of a driver upon his shoulders. Of course, railway 
companies recognise the great principle of individual exertion ; 
they make every man in the service stand alone upon his merits, 
and strictly accountable for the rapidity of his own promotion. 
It is the principle that appeals to that Anglo-Saxon energy 
which performs its own part without looking round to see 
what others are doing. The space and facilities are grand for 
every man to raise himself to the perfection of an employ^ on 
the locomotive ; but the pyramid of his attainment, as already 
referred to, must be of his own designing and building. With 
all the advantages of working and travelling, seeing and hear- 
ing, if a fireman cares not to raise himself above animal servi- 
tude, he will always have a deal of mud and slush about him 
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to discomfort him, and his level will be that of trite humanity. 
But if he erects for himself a high standard of excellence and 
despises mediocrity, he will soon find himself raised from the 
fluid shifting mass some feet, and sufficiently high to look 
dawn and into every question connected with railway working. 
Let there be no misunderstanding ; promotion depends, like 
reaping, upon sowing. The farmer sacrifices a certain portion 
of his com in order to gain a harvest ; a fireman must sacri- 
fice a portion of his attention in order to qualify himself for his 
business as a driver by gathering a mass of miscellaneous 
information, arranging and labelling it, ready for use. The out- 
ward and immediate results may appear to be worthless, un- 
known, and unsuspected ; but the tone of uncertainty about 
the toil brings out the character. The flower and fruit of such 
toil pushes out of the way the strongest obstacles. The rail- 
way locomotive superintendents need men for their engines just 
as much as men need engines, and those firemen who are 
distinguished for their fiilness of knowledge of the engine and 
the exigencies of the service are selected. 

The dixir vita is self-help. *' Make me a great man," said 
the brother of a bishop. " Brother," said the bishop, " if your 
plough is broken, I'll pay for the mending of it ; or if an ox is 
dead, FU pay for another ; but a ploughman I found you, and 
a ploughman I must leave you." AVhen a fireman is promoted 
to the position of a driver, in the capacity of a driver he begins 
to undo his wallet of information. He is no longer under the 
eye and instruction of a driver, and woe be to him if his stock 
is trash, such as was, and is, and ever will be found amongst 
those who clutch everything that comes in their way, and who 
give it away again because it is worth nothing. 

Drivers are drivers ; their engines are selected for them, like 
their positions, by the foreman, who has under him a staff of 
men and sub-foremen to prepare the engines for the road, and 
to have them in steam for the drivers to work. It may 
interest some persons to follow more in detail this process of 
preparation, as everything in connection with locomotives is 
becoming more and more particularly interesting to the ^\^\k.. 
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In the running-shed there are gangs of men told off for 
certain work, and no other, with a foreman over them. There 
are the fitters, who do all repairs — temporary repairs ; there 
are the coal-men, who coal the engines ; there are the washer- 
outs, who wash the boilers inside; there are the cleaners, who 
clean the boiler outside ; there is the turner with his men to light 
up, and raise steam by the time the driver is booked on duty. 

When the driver went " off" duty, he told the coal-men how 
much coal to put on the tender, and what kind of coal, if there 
were several kinds at the coal-stage; and if Welsh coal was 
amongst them he would be sure to ask for some, whether he 
got any for asking or not. If the supply was rather limited, 
and the driver one of those straightforward men who never 
**tip," the chances are he would get none. The ganger of 
coal-men writes down in a book the amount of coal he de- 
livers to each engine, and this is compared with the number 
of miles run by the engine, and the weight of coal consumed 
by each engine in a month, divided by the miles run, gives the 
weight of coal in pounds consumed per mile, and by this means 
the superintendent finds out the man who is the heaviest in 
fuel, and the man who is the lightest in fuel. 

A monthly sheet is made out and posted up in the running- 
shed, setting forth the various shades of good and bad engine- 
manship, by informing all and sundry how much coal each man 
has burned per mile. It is fair work to get on and keep time 
with Welsh coal at 25 lbs. per mile ; with Derbyshire coal at 
28 lbs. per mile. A standard is fixed by which the men's 
work is estimated. On some lines the drivers are allowed 
14 lbs. of coal per mile per engine, \\ lbs. of coal per mile for 
a carriage, and \\ lbs. of coal per mile for a waggon. So that 
if a driver made a run of fifty miles with eighteen carriages, on 
the above standard scale, he would be allowed in total, for 
engine and carriages, 2,050 lbs., or \Z\ cwt. of coal; and if he 
performed the journey with 12J cwt., he would obtain sixpence, 
or one penny per cwt. Coal premiums have been much 
abused, and by good drivers they are thought very little of as 
a measure of ability. It has been found out that the outlay 
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of threepence in a pint of ale would, in some cases, land 6 cwt. 
of coal on a tender, and tlie coal -man would never see it ; and 
the next tender that came would receive 6 cwt. without the 
tender feeling the weight of it, and still the coal-man saw it put 
on. (This for philosophers.) 

Then, again, a driver and a guard managed to do a little 
quiet business together, and at the end of the month squared 
up. The guard holds a ticket belonging to the driver, on 
which he enters the time of departure from one station and 
the arrival-time at another, together with the number of trucks 
attached to the engine, in order to show how much coal the 
driver should consume in hauling them between stations. 

The guard booked fifty waggons, when there were only 
thirty, so that the driver would obtain credit for twenty times 
\\ lbs. of coal per mile for waggons which he never saw. 

This work went on for some time, until the bubble burst, 
and then all the coal premium that enginemen — there were 
several in this predicament — had taken in their lives — in some 
instances ;^2o — they had to pay back in weekly instalments of 
5s. each, and forfeit all their share in premiums for the future. 
This was stiff punishment, and still not too severe, in order 
to produce a good effect throughout the whole body of engine- 
men. After an engine is coaled, it is taken into the shed and 
cleaned inside by the washers twice a week, and outside every 
night or every day by the cleaner. About three hours before the 
engine is required, the bar-boy comes along with a torch-lamp, 
steel broom, and fire-bar lifter, and enters the fire-box to clean 
it of clinkers, to sweep down the tube-plate, and to re- 
arrange the bars. After him follows the fire-lighter with a short 
shovel and hammer: he breaks a few lumps of coal up on half- 
a-dozen engines, and then goes to the furnace, where about a 
ton of coal is all on a blaze, and shouts out " Fire, fire." The 
foreman cleaner hears this, and dispatches half-a-dozen youths 
to carry fire in long shovels on their shoulders to the engines. 
This done they go to their cleaning again. The fire-lighter 
adds fresh coal to that which is now just put into the fire- 
box — about li cwt. — and after he has assured himself that it 
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is lighted, he, in his rounds, looks in on it occasionally, and takes 
stock of what steam the engine is making. If an engine is too 
forward, he lowers the damper, and if another is too slow, he 
exerts himself to forward the fire, either by putting wood on 
or getting the engine under the " blower " — a contrivance that 
has cracked many a boiler. It consists of a piece of tubing 
(J inch), having one end in the chimney of an engine and the 
other attached to a boiler containing steam, which is allowed 
to escape by means of a cock through a pipe. As the steam 
issues from the orifice of the pipe, it induces a current of air 
to ascend through the fire, the tubes, and the chimney — in 
fact, it blows up the fire. The same effect, though in a different 
manner, is produced by running an engine about in reversed 
gear by means of another engine. 

Following the fire-lighter is the shed-turner, who is respon- 
sible for the engines being in steam ; he now and again pays 
each engine a visit, and casts his eye at the steam-gauge. 
More than once, since railways started, the turner has looked 
and looked for steam in vain, and then found the boiler red- 
hot, having been lighted up without water in it. Such cases 
are rare, but when they do happen there is the " sack " for 
the fire-lighter, a fine for the turner, and the postponement 
of an increase of salary for the foreman. Again, there is the 
fitter; he contrives, if possible, to do all the little repairs 
required before the time is due to leave the shed. 

All the repairs which the drivers think are necessary, to work 
their engines and trains with punctuality, are entered in a book 
kept for the purpose, in charge of the foreman fitter, who, 
under a printed heading, writes down opposite each case the 
name of the fitter he has chosen to do such and such work. 
Amongst his men he finds those who can let a big-end together 
better than others, and nearly every one has an aptitude for 
some special work, on which he is mostly employed. One 
man is noted for making joints, another for lifting and putting 
in a brass, another for valve-setting, while some are of no note 
or likelihood. 

When the driver arrives, his engine is ready for him — coaled, 
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deanedy repaired, and in steam ; and he takes possession at 
once, about an hour before train-time. The engine-men are in 
what are called "links;" that is, groups of from eight to a 
dozen, as may be required, to work the expresses. Then 
follow second express-men ; then men for fast passenger-trains, 
which make several intermediate stops at stations, past which 
the above " fly " by ; then men for slow passenger-trains ; then 
men for slow trains. On the goods-trains the like order pre- 
vails — express, slow or pick-up-goods, and short trains. There 
is an auxiliary "link," consisting of engine-men who are 
leady with engines to go and do anything — ** banking," " pilot- 
ing," and " shunting." The " bank " engine-men wait with 
their engines in steam, coaled, and watered, near to the pas- 
senger-station ; and should an engine-man come up with a 
disabled engine, he hooks " off," and the bank engine hooks 
" on," and takes the train away ; and the crippled engine pro- 
ceeds to the shed for repairs. Or should an engine-man come 
np who finds, owing to a heavy train, he is losing time, he 
obtains the assistance of the " bank " engine, taking it with 
him in front as far as he likes. He will not take the bank 
engine if he can avoid it, because an engine in front smothers 
the one behind it with dust or slush, which is apt to get into 
the machinery and start it heating. A bank engine-man must 
know his way about the line. The pilot engine-men assist 
other engine-men who are strangers to the part they are about 
to pass over; but the term piloting is generally applied to 
engines which assist the goods-engines as the " bank " engine 
does the passenger engines. The shunting engine-men marshal 
the waggons and carriages about the yards and stations, and get 
them ready for the main-line engines to be attached to them 
as soon as they come out of the shed. The shunting 
engines reduce the hours of the main-line men, which allows 
them more time for rest; and, besides, it enables the train 
engine to get away with a fire intact. When the train engine 
is messing about and shunting, it pulls the fire about and causes 
the slag in the coal to run, which, meeting with no blast, settles 
npon the bars, and clinkers them over. 
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There is a class of engine-men who have no engine, but 
carry a shovel and gauge-lamp, and their firemen carry two 
lamps. These are relievers. Some half-dozen of them occupy 
a cabin at the end of the passenger-platform, and in their turns 
they take charge of the engines from the main-line engine-men, 
who get straight off their engines, and walk to the steam-shed, 
where they enter the repairs they require in the book, and 
talk for a few minutes with other drivers of what they have 
seen and heard on the road. It is not an uncommon thing 
for two drivers to meet in this way, who, four hours previously, 
were three hundred miles apart, having come one hundred and 
fifty miles from opposite directions. The relief-men take charge 
of the engine, and put their own lamps on. The lamps and tools 
belonging to the engine are locked up by the fireman before 
he leaves it ; otherwise, the next time he comes on duty he 
would find that somebody had taken them. The relief engine- 
man and his mate — they don't call him a fireman — take the 
engine to the turn-table, and turn it round if required, and 
then run it to the coal-stage, where they leave it under the 
charge of the turner after they have looked it round. These 
men return to the cabin and take their turn in relieving other 
engine-men. But it sometimes occurs that the trains are late, 
and then there is an interesting group in the cabin, and what 
one doesn't know another does. They soon begin controversies 
concerning whatever may be the chief topic amongst them, 
and at a large engine depot there is plenty of food for conversa- 
tion and serious thoughts. When the writer was a relieving 
engine-man's mate, often the table was made to dance again 
by some one registering his protest either against spiral springs 
or mid-feathers. Some were for steel cranks and cast-iron 
wheels. The performance of steel as a material for constructing 
fire-boxes was not very satisfactory ; up to a certain point 
steel was allowed to be (sic) very good. If it was very good, it 
would be perfectly homogeneous and free from imperfect welds 
and internal defects. Light was thus thrown on the quality 
of steel, when some one, more noisy than convincing, would 
bring his gauge-lamp down upon the head-lamp, and glancing 
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at the smash, would declare that in all cases the quality of the 
work depended upon the striker, whereupon there was great 
applause. By the time the caboose was becoming welding hot 
with a debate on the meaning of the word " homogeneous," 
some one would bring a man's leg in, or a woman's bonnet, or 
a cow's tail, or half the side of a pig, or a horse's head with his 
eyes staring Hke two red tail-lights; sometimes something 
cooked would be brought on to the table out of the engine ash- 
pan, and it was very rare that anything was brought which 
could not be faced. The most provoking thing was to see a 
reliever come into the cabin, and after paying some driver a 
sort of compliment, place upon the table what at first looked 
like a roasted hare. Some would cough a hesitation to taste, 
others thought it was a roasted dog ; but this being rejected as 
too wild an opinion, it generally left the table by the hungry 
relievers being all persuaded that it was a rat-policeman, 
accidentally killed whibt doing duty for some farmer. 

But on one occasion, one was called upon to do a duty for 
all. The cabin had no oven in the grate, and those who had a 
veal or figgity pie — potatoes, bacon, and a crust — to warm, 
had to take it over to the shed into the general cabin. The 
oven there was a mystery, and pies would vanish out of it, in 
spite of several standing round the door to watch it. But, one 
night, the gas in the cabin was turned ofiT, and an engine-man 
was sitting on his haunches turning his pie round, and he 
spied through a hole in the brick-work the coal-men eating 
their supper in their cabin next door. Not suspecting any- 
thing, he mentioned the matter in a casual way, and the little 
talk struck the ear of a sharp wide-awake fellow lying on the 
seat. "See through into the other cabin," he thought; "well, here 
is a joke, we have been bringing pies in on this side, and they 
have been taking pies out on the other side." Quietly, the oven 
was examined, and it was found to be a very ingenious trap. 
At the back of the oven was a cupboard, and at the back of 
the cupboard the oven, and the two communicated ^vith each 
other by means of an iron slide, worked inside the coal-men's 
cabin, and arranged within the cupboard. As soon as this 
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was found out, it received that attention which the gravity of 
the subject required, and it was decided to make a dog-pie of 
the first dog that came to hand, which soon happened. The pie 
was put into the oven, and in a very short time it vanished 
through the sUde, but only to return again with the crust intact, 
but most of the inside takeii out. There was a thorough 
understanding that the coal-men should be watched after they 
left the cabin, in order to see how they carried the bait. It 
was suspected that the bait was insufficient to have the in- 
tended effect ; but one or two grimy and smoky faces were seen 
to possess eyes which rolled about like those of maniacs. It 
was easy to read the momentary struggle in their minds be- 
tween the desire to be calm, and the thirst for revenge. 

The relievers' cabin-door was close by a water-crane, and 
above it was another coal-stage, from which the main-line 
engine-men could take a tub or two of coal without hooking off 
their train. 

The chimney of the. cabin was built in the wall of the coal- 
stage, and when there was a good fire in the cabin-grate the 
coal-men would lean their backs against the wall in cold weather, 
so that the idea of taking revenge by blowing the cabin-grate 
up from above appears to have been readily decided on. At a 
convenient hour, a brick was withdrawn from the chimney by 
some of the coal-men for that purpose. During the fore part of 
the night, the expresses came in rather fast, and it was not until 
two to three o'clock a.m. that " trade " began to drop a little, 
when most of the relievers and their mates gathered round the 
roaring fire, by the side of which there were, on this occasion, 
several tin bottles containing tea, which had been made several 
hundred miles away, having been collected from the drivers' 
cans. Nathan Gordon, with his fine outline of face, quiet, and 
wholly unacquainted with nervousness, was frizzling a pork chop 
on the coals, Sam Holt was fastening a sprig of mistletoe on 
to the gas-pipe, and Gordon and others were looking up at him, 
for he stood upon the table, when the grate blew up, putting 
out the gas, scattering fire and cans in every conceivable direc- 
tion. The scramble to find the door was awful, for although it 
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was known to open inwards, nobody then appeared to know for 
certain which way it opened. Some insisted it had opened out- 
wards for years ; some were feeling for the latch near the hinges ; 
and others were of opinion that persons outside were holding the 
door. At last the door was opened, and the coal-men entered, 
when a struggle took place, by which the table was instantly 
demolished, followed by a burst of yells as hideous as ever 
affrighted a savage. With unrelenting fierceness the fight went 
on, until every panel in the door was knocked out, and amidst 
the wildest confusion and the thickest of the fight, some one 
tiurned the water-crane on right into the cabin, and with four 
or five tons of water washed the " tigers " and " diamonds " 
literally out on to the line. 

The explosion was caused by the coal-men dropping some fog- 
signals down the chimney into the fire. 

It is with the relievers that a young engine-man is first ap- 
pointed, without an engine, and without much responsibility; 
he is, in fact, very kindly " let down " into his position. From 
this work he goes piloting, and as the best of the engines and 
the best of the men are on the best of the work, he finds 
himself in some queer company sometimes as regards engines. 
It is at the beginning of his career that he will be called 
upon to bring out all that he knows, and apply it at a moment's 
notice, or to act with great firmness. 

He would be an exceptional engine-man who could not look 
back and be able to relate a number of personal adventures 
when he drove a different engine every day in the week, as is 
often the case with pilot and extra engine-men. They are called 
upon sometimes to hook on to a train with an engine they 
were never on before. They know nothing of her steaming 
qualities, and they have to find brains to steer clear at times. 
The spare engines are in all the spare engine-men's hands, who 
often leave the marks of their individualityof character upon them. 
A driver had an engine that would not steam, but he managed to 
pull through with her, and he found that he should be in charge 
of that engine for another week. What should he do to make 
steam better ? To make more steam than she did, meant more 
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heat, and more heat meant more blast on the fire, and more 
blast could only be obtained by contracting the orifice of the 
blast-pipe, which he thought was already rather too small. 
Could he manage it in any other way ? Yes. He fixed some 
old piston-rings in the chimney, and reduced the internal dia- 
meter, so that the exhaust steam was free to leave the cylinder 
and blast-pipe without causing any back-pressure, and it was 
more efficient in the chimney for creating a strong blast upon 
the fire by creating a better vacuum in the smoke-box. Now, 
unless a man had thoroughly studied the action and principle of 
the blast, he would not have " stuffed " the chimney. It is pos- 
sible, finding the engine shy of steam, he would have hung a 
hook on the blast-pipe, and thus have reduced the area of the 
orifice, and so have sharpened the blast, which would have 
affected the fire, though in all probability it would have created 
considerable back-pressure. The driver managed the piloting 
very well and very comfortably with the rings in the chimney, 
and at the week-end he left her and the rings. When the next 
driver took possession, he knew nothing about this doctoring 
that had been performed in the chimney, and when doing his 
best to help a goods-train up a bank in the dark, he heard some- 
thing go by his ear with a whiz. He took but little notice of it, 
as he thought it was an owl dazzled with the furnace light ; but 
he heard the noise again, and then walked forward on the 
framing, and, looking up, saw that the piston-rings had come out 
of the cylinder^ and were clustered together, like the sticks of 
a rook's nest, on the top of the chimney. He shut off steam, 
and called the train engine-man, who came over the tender, and 
he, for a second, could not understand it; but, opening the 
regulator, and finding the engine did not blow through, he came 
at once to the right conclusion that somebody had some brains 
in his head, and knew how to use them. It is at the start that 
engine-men have to think, not only of what they are doing, but 
to think very often of what is best to do. Such independent 
thinking was more in demand many years ago than it is now. 
A driver had a little engine that was very sluggish, and when 
he was piloting passenger-trains, he could scarcely keep the 
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coupling tight. He had plenty of steam, and what was he to do 
to make her run faster ? This is what he did, and what alone 
he could do : — he took out the valve-spindle cotters, and put in 
a piece of copper at the bottom of the sockets, and then drove 
down the'cotters again. As the obliquity of the connecting-rod 
affects the motion of the piston throughout the back-stroke, 
being behind the position which it would occupy for all posi- 
tions of the crank if the connecting-rod were indefinitely long, 
the effect of the copper would be to give the engine more 
" lead " on the back-stroke, and plenty of steam to pull the 
crank over, and would virtually benefit the distribution of the 
steam. The volume of steam entering the cylinder would be 
more equalised at both ends, there would be less pitching and 
rolling, and therefore less lateral friction to overcome. 

The same object is attained by casting the back port longer 
than the front one, so that, for any given position of the piston 
in the cylinder, the area of entrance for steam is the same. 
Some young engine-men are very sharp and shrewd, and it is 
because they are filled with information, and have not to seek 
and to buy it when required. Others there are who start with 
nothing, and they end prematurely. One was piloting a pas- 
senger-train up a thirty-mile bank when his engine commenced 
to slip. When he shut "off" steam, the coupling lifted off the 
draw-bar hook ; when he put on steam again, he did not notice 
any difference in the working of his engine, because he was 
" digging " into it, and so the power was expended upon his 
own engine in gaining speed, for he ran fifteen miles before he 
found out that he was detached from the train-engine. The 
ear should be trained to detect, on the foot-plate, the slightest 
variation in the beat, so that if four carriages out of sixteen 
were to become detached through a coupling breaking, it would 
be known on the foot-plate instantly. This power of discrimi- 
nation is obtained by first-class engine-men, who know exactly 
how sixteen carriages pull, and how much less coal it takes to 
pull twelve carriages. After a young driver has been piloting 
for a time, and the foreman finds he can get on with " old tubs,'* 
he is promoted to the position of engine-man on the goods- 
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trains, and takes his place with other men in a link. While he 
is piloting with any kind of engine, and shunting in the yard, 
and running all over the line with specials — ^fish, excursions, 
minerals, &c. — he is not asked to account for his consumption of 
fuel, because it is known that his work cannot be defined or 
worked into figures, and it is charged to general expenses. 
But as soon as a young driver joins a link of men, and works 
with a regular engine, then his mettle is tried for the first time. 
He has to see what he can do — to keep the road, to keep his 
engine together, to keep out of collisions, to keep off the fine- 
list, to keep time, and to work with the least possible consump- 
tion of fuel. How is he to do this ? If he can do this at the 
beginning, on the goods, he can do it when he climbs up into 
the higher links. And he should do so. It can only be done 
by having studied the best models, by having selected the best 
practice, by having for his guidance the best rules. 

Who are the best models, and how shall we know them ? 
They are known by their respect for general order, for their 
systematical examination, for their tact and skill in handling 
the shovel, for a thorough acquaintance with the engine ana- 
tomically and physiologically, for a thorough knowledge of 
the generation and principle of application of steam. 

The best practice is always to be found in rank and value 
in proportion to the labour and study a man has given to 
railway matters in general. It cannot be admitted for a 
moment that every man must go through what every other 
man has done, before he is perfect, before he has formed an 
opinion in his own mind what is good practice. 

Sydney Smith beguiled his lazy horse into a quicker pace 
by fastening a sieve of oats to a pole a little in advance of the 
creature's nose ; but with the iron horse one may rattle the 
com and beans in vain, and there is no make-believe in a 
wisp of clover. Nothing will make a locomotive go like 
keen insight, which seizes as it were by instinct upon the 
fundamental principles by which good practice is regulated. 
There must be a living force, and not a dead letter. The 
satisfaction of the imagination must be made subordinate to 
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the satisfaction of the intellect, for it will not do to imagine 
we know, and remain in doubt, until we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the deepest questions of locomotive life. No. We 
must seize and analyze — call it scientific reasoning, if you will 
— the facts which interest us until we can see through them. 
What must have been the forlorn condition of that young 
driver who told his fireman that he thought the fitters had put 
the blast-pipe on the wrong way up ? or of the individual who, 
on hearing the engine blow through, books the valves and the 
pistons to be examined, through not being able to distinguish a 
valve blowing from a piston blowing through ? or of another 
man who attempted to examine the middle clack and scalded 
himself, when he could feel that the delivery-pipe between it and 
the top clack was hot with steam and water, but did not know 
the actual facts before his eyes and senses : that the top clack 
must, to produce such an effect, either be leaking badly or 
stuck up, and that to interfere with the middle clack under such 
conditions was highly dangerous ? In the instance to which 
reference is made, it scalded the driver so badly, and affected 
his nerves so much, that for a time his life was in danger, and 
after he recovered he refused to have charge again, and sought 
employment as a platelayer. The list of incidents of this kind 
might be extended with interest and profit, but where should 
we stop ? From a spark in the lagging of a boiler caused by a 
neglected ash-pan, to the wreck of an engine and train caused 
by neglecting in time a danger-signal, there are facts enough to 
fill a volume. 

A young driver's work was once marred, as many another's 
has been, because he could never bring his plans to a focus, 
or conform them to a general scheme. His prejudices against 
a system mastered him in practice. He had had the best of 
information given him freely and gratuitously before he was 
placed upon an engine, but with such a temperament as his 
was, reasoning, which implies liberation from prejudice, had no 
fair chance. His mode of working was not the growth of 
thought, but was founded on likes and dislikes, which had 
grown up into his mind he scarcely knew how\ ^tv^ \^ 
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strength — what he possessed — was the outcome of repetition, 
and not, as it should have been, deliberate examination. His 
engine was attached to an express, in the place of an engine 
that had suddenly failed with a burst tube, after having 
" banked " for four hours. He had proceeded fifty miles out 
of one hundred and twenty miles when he smelled something 
warming, which caused him of course to leave the foot-plate 
and walk on to the engine-framing, when he found the lagging 
was on fire ; that is, the woodwork underneath the sheet-iron 
casing which is placed round the boiler. He was under 
obligation to keep good time, and what with the fire and 
speed, he was not in a comfortable position on a very dark 
night. He and his fireman endeavoured to put the fire out 
with buckets of water, and while they were fully occupied 
endeavouring to do so, they missed the distant-signal of a 
station, but fortunately sighted the home-signal in time to stop 
at the station, when the locomotive superintendent, who 
happened to be there, saw the state they were in. He exa- 
mined the ash-pan, which he found nearly full of ashes, which 
of course rolled out and had been struck by the big-end, and 
carried up into the dilapidated portions of the cleading, so 
causing the fire. The engine-man was severely censured, and 
was put back to firing ; all this entirely through his not doing 
what he had every chance and opportunity of performing, and 
should have performed. This is a full-length portrait of a 
driver who kicks over his traces by refusing to learn from his 
authorities, and who cares nothing for any definite system of 
working. 

Little better was the case of driver Pinder, who was run- 
ning goods, and in a fair way for higher service. He came 
on duty one night without examining the Special Notice board, 
which is supplementary to the General Notice board, on which 
are posted notices to engine-men, intended to be reminders of 
some duties as binding as those in their rule-books, though the 
special notices are supposed to be annulled when taken down. 
A notice was on the board when Pinder came on duty, that the 
incessant ram had swollen a river so much as to have rendered 
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a bridge, over which he would have to cross with his train, 
dangerous ; that until further notice it would be worked as a 
single line ; and that a pilot-man was appointed to pass the train 
over it after each driver had brought his train to a stand-still. 
Pinder had neglected to read the special notices, and, there- 
fore, was unaware of his danger until too late. Approaching 
the bridge at an ordinary speed, he ought first to haVe seen a 
red light ; whether he did see it or not is uncertain, but as the 
pilot-man was at the other end of the bridge, he could not 
warn the driver, who ran with his train right into a gap, and 
into the river below, and he and his fireman were killed on the 
spot. Many minor accidents have occurred by neglecting the 
Notice board — such as running into the work of platelayers 
who were relaying rails. This mishap occurred to a driver who 
was young in experience, and who was an extra engine-man, 
and one in whom his foreman had great confidence. A notice 
was posted on the board that, at a certain place, all drivers 
running over that portion of the line, must look out for 
signals as the surface-men or platelayers were changing the 
rails. Rowland, the driver, was sent in charge of an excursion- 
train over this road, and as he neglected the board, he was not 
aware of the alteration; consequently, he was unprepared to stop, 
and ran by the out-look man, and went oflf the road with his 
engine and three carriages. A very singular notice was once 
put upon a board respecting a pair of crossing-gates which 
were attended to in the day by a man, and in the night mostly 
by his wife. The old man was accidentally run over and 
killed, and the railway authorities, in consideration of his past 
duties and unfortunate end^ were disposed to allow the widow 
to mind them in the day, and to have them closed at night, 
and opened by the drivers. It was a single line and only 
three trains passed through them between eight p.m. and six a.m. 
The notice was there for all to read, but about a dozen gates 
were demolished before all the drivers whom it concerned 
really knew of it. 

We have already considered the reason why one driver*j| 
ill-su6ces6 is no caution to another, and it is a great cause for 
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comfort to reflect that the experienced officials of railways have 
recognised this to be a natural and permanent truth r 

Classify the passenger drivers, and you will find sufficient 
difference to satisfy you that the worst half is composed of 
men who have had no experience on the goods-trains, and 
that unthinking men do learn alone from their own experience. 
If a man is promoted from the position of a fireman to that of 
a passenger driver, he will, as sure as gospel, find out on 
passenger-trains what it is to choke a fire ] to get oflf the road 
in " trap " points ; to overshoot signals ; to find out he has left 
half a train behind him ; to have a dirty, unworkable screw- 
jack on the tender ; to have a worn-out brake screw. These and 
other such irregularities, which almost all learn from expe- 
rience to avoid, will become known to him at the expense 
of many vexatious delays and complaints from passengers. 
The growing importance of the passenger traffic makes it 
popular, and therefore only the brightest men, possessing the 
pure essence of enginemanship, can work it with any chance 
of success. 

For some men, whatever they read even is stamped upon 
the mind permanently, and some such men read everything — 
read enough to stock a young head with old experience ; but, 
as already mentioned, our drivers have no books, excepting 
the experience found upon the foot-plate. True, the foot- 
plate may be represented as a strong solution of books. But 
it is long before the scholars can be brought to believe that he 
who runs may read, and it is years before they find out how to 
elicit the true significance of everything before their eyes and 
ears. It is in the " goods " school that they find out, placed 
there for that purpose. To appeal to experience may mean 
to appeal to facts classified and arranged, or it may mean to 
appeal to facts resolved into general truth. A man may 
think that trains run past signals because they run too fast. 
Another may say, " I know the engine will not steam with a 
thick fire." Another may say, " I know, when my engine is 
blowing off with a full boiler pressure, I do not use near so 
much water as when the steam is low." There is much truth 
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in all these observations ; but it is a fact that hundreds care 
no farther to pry into the matter. 

Some drivers shut off steam when approaching a station 
half a mile farther off than others, and as the momentum of 
the train represents so much stored-up energy derived ulti- 
mately from the fuel in the fire-box, it is delivered by running 
the half-mile without steam. A driver, say, makes forty stops 
a day, and shuts off steam at each station half a mile sooner 
than' he is accustomed to do. He runs twenty miles with the 
steani'^off ; " whereas formerly he was burning fuel and wear- 
ing brake-blocks and wheels out, in order to stop where the 
stored-up energy of the train would have taken him, without 
making a second of difference in time. Again, engines steam 
with thick fires as well as with thin fires, and even with better 
economy. Some engine-men, knowing that a thin fire was the 
safest, worked with thin fires, and their coal consuption was 
heavy. They were resting on the bare fact. Afterwards they 
were informed that a thick fire was only a relative term, just 
as the bursting of a boiler at 30 lbs., and that of another at 
140 lbs., would both be caused by over-pressure. 

A thick fire is the best of all fires ; but it can only be called 
thick when the blast cannot sniff through it, and draw the air 
out of the ash-pan into the body of the fire. If nothing else 
was required but to fill a fire-box with coal and leave it to be 
consumed, we should have different stages of combustion, 
and different temperatures. At first, slow combustion, very 
black and much smoke, due to the supply of air being in- 
sufficient; then, in proportion as the necessary draught is 
obtained, an improved supply of air, though disproportioned 
to what is required, would increase the velocity of combustion, 
accompanied with grey smoke and lurid flame. Then would 
follow, as the blast could draw in a larger volume of air, 
equalising with the quantity of gas in the furnace requiring 
such supply, a clear yellow flame, which at times may be seen 
to wind round and round as it passes through the tubes, whilst 
no smoke would be visible. Now the control of the air supply 
depends upon the strength of the blast, or the force with which 
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the exhaust-steam escapes from the orifice of the blast-pipe. 
If the depth of the fire prevents the exhaust-steam from draw- 
ing air through it, in order to produce perfect combustion — 
as perfection is attained in a locomotive fire-box — then the fire 
is too deep, even if it be only six inches deep ; but if perfect 
combustion is efi*ected, which is known by an absence of 
smoke, then with an eigh teen-inch fire it is not a bit deeper than 
necessary. But if a heavy charge be laid upon this fire, when 
it has burned down to fourteen inches in thickness, so as to 
raise its depth again to eighteen inches, in all probability it 
would for a time be too deep, giving off black smoke and 
checking the steam considerably. As regards the use of 
high-pressure steam, some drivers work from the start to the 
finish, with a blowing-oflf pressure, and they do belter than 
other drivers in many respects. They do not use the same 
quantity of water or of fuel, and they keep better time. The 
facts are well known. How is it ? 

The use of high-pressure steam admits of the principle of ex* 
pansion being carried to a greater extent than with a lower 
pressure, and cutting off the steam earlier. If an engine-man 
can cut oflf one-eighth earlier in the stroke during a run of 
150 miles a-day, he may find an unexpectedly large quantity 
of water left in the tender — and of coal. Some very old ex-» 
perienced engine-men, having in their charge boilers capable of 
holding steam to 140 lbs. pressure per square inch, do not care 
to have the steam much above a 100 lbs. pressure, and they 
work very satisfactorily with the reversing lever, the regulator 
being wide open. But the result in consumption of fuel and 
water is considerably higher than in the case of an engine-man 
who keeps up the full boiler-pressure, and in other respects 
works with the lever well back to expand the steam, and regu-* 
lates the speed by means of the regulator. 

After an engine-man has been on the goods service for a 
number of years, and has become well acquainted with engines 
of various kinds, he begins to look for promotion. This is 
regulated in many sheds in the order of seniority, but some^ 
times a bad history keeps a man back ; for every time a man 
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figures on the fine-sheet for an oflfence, it is registered in the 
books against him for the remainder of his term, and if he lets 
out a word about promotion, the " history " is produced against 
him, and he may fare badly, too, if it should read thus : — 

Fined, one day's pay for choking a fire, and losing forty-five 
minutes. 

Fined, one pay's pay for hanging a hook upon the safety-valve 
lever. 

Fined, two pounds, for locking the safety-valves of his engine. 

Fined, one day's pay, for stopping on the road to clean the 
tubes. 

Fined, one day's pay, for running through a pair of gates. 

Fined, one day's pay, for threatening to throw his fireman off 
the engine. 

Fined, one pound, for having a stranger on the engine. 

Fined, half-a-crown, for smoke nuisance. 

Fined, five shillings, for bringing a pig 150 miles without per- 
mission. 

Fined, one shilling, for breaking a coupling. 

Fined, a day's pay, for running over three horses, and not 
reporting it. 

While an engine-man is on the goods service he is exposed 
to more temptations than dangers ; but unless the guard is a 
confederate, there is very little chance of thieving. It has 
happened that two bottles of brandy have been found on 
the engine, or a lot of fish, of a new pair of boots. Men have 
been taken-up for having fowl, ducks, and green peas in their 
baskets. When fowls were missing, they generally "walked 
off" in couples, as they did of old into the Ark. But, consider- 
ing the amount of property in transit, and considering the faci- 
lities men have for helping themselves, while shunting in a 
siding to clear the way for passenger- trains, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they are, on the whole, a straightforward, 
honest body of men. 

With regard to the dangers attending goods drivers, they, of 
all railway men, are the safest. Their speed is not very high, 
and, therefore, if there is anything on the line that they can 
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see, they have ample time to stop before it ; but, in the dark, 
they fare much better than anybody on the main line, because 
they are timed to keep time, and if they don't, which is often 
the case, they cannot trip anybody else up. But the high-fliers 
— expresses — come into the tail of their train sometimes with a 
crash, which may be by the length of from forty to sixty 
waggons distant from the goods driver, who can afford to jump 
off his engine, and ask the " flier " what he thinks of doing. 
" If thou thinks to get first," said one goods driver to an express 
man, who was engine-deep amongst the debris of a dozen 
waggons, " thou'st better back out, and thou go round Colwick ; '* 
which was a route fifty miles away. 

By the time a driver has served ^\q or seven years on the 
goods trains, there is, or should be, very little to be in igno- 
rance of, for in that time he will have had every opportunity of 
knowing all that is to be known about an engine — firing, 
driving, and the general management of it, for there has been a 
multitude of chances. 

Promotion from the goods-trains to the passenger-trains is 
very welcome, for it is a deliverance from long hours, and from 
the anxious duty of keeping clear of fast trains, and from the 
cold and poisonous damp air of night. Calamities may follow, 
for he will not be clear of them ; but, having been taught in a 
good Spartan [school, by hard lessons and a rough life, he will 
be able to grapple with them. If he has divorced himself from 
the idea that there is such a thing as chance upon a railway, he 
will not slacken for fear, nor be struck by colour-blindness 
through looking to see if a fire is burning rightly \ nor will there 
be a silent terror in the mind to whisper of hidden dangers. 
No ! He will run along like flame, and will handle the regu- 
lator with an arm whose inspiration is experience. The recol- 
lection of the past has taught him that everything is consequent, 
and nothing comes by a chance. Neglecting to look after a 
little steel pin — a trivial thing, some may be inclined to think — 
and yonder magnificent iron steed, champing and foaming 
under steam, is imminently liable to an accident, that will 
reveal the character of the driver. Neglect the working of a 
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trimming — ^but a few strands of worsted, some may think — ^and 
the steel-crank journal will grip an axle-box, and wrench it out 
of the framing. Neglect yonder small red light, and the engine, 
with a train, is wrecked. Neglect the undeviating plan of 
nature in combustion, and the fire is choked. Neglect small 
things, and doubt their power, and the engine will be stopped, 
even by a grain of sand in the packing, by one strand of 
worsted too many, by a shovelful of coal too much, by the flaw 
in a leaf of a spring, by a false stroke of the pump, by a slip of 
the wheel, by a loose cotter, for the want of one spot of oil, one 
glance at the gauge-glass, heedlessness of a single notice. 
Look ! Here is an engine from which the fire has been with- 
drawn. For what cause, do you think ? May be, because her 
boiler leaks. No. Is it because her wheels are worn out ? 
No, nothing so bad ; it is because her driver considered not 
the things that, trifling in themselves, were capable of damag- 
ing an engine, so that it had to be fetched ofi" the road. 
Nothing is broken even ; but a valve-spindle is bent through 
the friction of the gland, which heated the spindle, and caused 
it to double up. In all probability, half a turn of a nut, half a 
glance, would have saved that engine. 

On the slow passenger-trains a driver has a very fair berth ; 
his engine is prepared for him, cleaned, and lighted up, and he 
is in charge to run from station to station ; he is, in fact, in 
training for higher speed, for longer runs without a stop, to be 
performed day after day. Each feature of passenger working 
is stamped upon his mind, and he finds that with passenger- 
trains there is much to be learned to keep time, and to steer 
clear of danger. It is not so much knowledge of engines that 
he is supposed to possess, as a knowledge of the running at 
a higher speed of more important trains. 

By raising a man step by step, an estimate of his character 
may be formed. It is not every man who can run even slow 
passenger-trains, and many have returned after a trial to the 
working of goods-trains. Some men are like a machine wound 
up, and act like a spindle or a wheel. There are slaves to one 
subsidiary operation, and sQme such characters have gone 
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about whining after their old place on the goods-trains, steady, 
slow, and sure. 

<< My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard/' 

Their sympathies are with the old-fashioned pace, and they 
see more attractions in a box-waggon than in forty saloon- 
carriages ; and thirty-five and the brake to stop at Worms to 
set down a bag of bone-dust, is better far to them than the 
" limited " nine to stop at Gold and set down his Grace the 
Duke. The duties on the passenger-trains partake more of an 
intellectual element, as the service is subject to the caprice of 
accidents. From the slenderest hint, it is possible instinctively 
to form an opinion, which may determine one to act in the 
most important crisis. A driver feels more, on a passenger- 
train engine in five months, that the power to act on the spur 
of the moment is the excellence of driving, than he would in 
five years on the goods-trains. The promptitude with which a 
man can take a hint and act upon it, is a test of the degree in 
which he possesses the essential qualities of a man to be 
placed in charge of a thorough "goer," with a cylinder of 
26-inch stroke, driving-wheel 8-feet diameter, and speed sixty 
miles an hour. An illustration of this principle is given in the 
character of Standiford in " Locomotive Engine Driving.'* He 
was looking out for a signal, but instantly he was called upon 
to give a signal and warn an engine-man of danger, who he 
thought was not far away waiting to give him one. Nowhere 
is it easier to observe the mode in which accidents come about 
than upon a railway. Driver A takes driver B to be clear, 
and he collides with him ; then driver C runs into both, 
because the signals are set for him to do so. Driver D sees the 
distant signal of a station off, and does not see if it should be 
off, and runs into some horse-boxes at the station, killing two 
valuable horses worth 200 guineas each. What ! all through 
not giving a glsincQ to see if the signal should be off? Yes, 
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Driver E, while putting in a gauge-glass, missed the distant 
signal of a station and killed three waggon horses. The 
gauge-glass could have been put in at any time, and the driver 
had no more business with a gauge-glass in his mind on 
approaching a junction than he had with a whiskey-bottle to 
his mouth. Driver F, while attending a "tin-pot" kind of 
fire, which always required either a rake or a splice in it, ran 
by a look-out-man, and went off the rails where some men were 
relaying the lines. Railway service demands men who can 
read a thousand volumes in signal accidents. The greater 
portion of accidents are caused by engine-men not obeying 
signals. 

On the fast passenger-trains, a driver*s good name and fame 
depend upon three things, viz., a thorough good fire well 
burned through before starting, a thorough good examination 
of his engine before joining a train, a thorough and constant 
look-out for signals. 

The peculiar character of express working is favourable to 
observation. The driver keeps the same engine for years, and 
gets acquainted with all its peculiarities, and therefore he can 
manage that engine — his own — better than another. He runs 
the same trains, and past the same signals ; he uses pretty regu- 
larly the same class of coal, so that he can catch with a quick 
eye the slightest deviation from the common current of events. 
All these things create a sense of fitness and strength for his 
post ; he is swift in proportion to his knowledge of the road 
and its varying gradients. There can be nothing shadowy in 
the recollection of it ; all misgivings are rolled away ; and in 
the struggle to keep time, to give public satisfaction, to injure 
no one, he knows to an inch and to an instant where and 
when to stop. Discord and confusion unaerly all railway 
working, but the rightly-prepared mind and eye can steer 
through the vague mass of points, and traps, and gullets, and 
signals, and tunnels. 

But these PhiHstines of high speed that come and go in our 
day are more fortunate than the earlier drivers, who had to 
stand upon foot-plates with no weather-board to protect them, 
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and no block-system to keep them from jostling together. 
There were scarcely any tail-lights to the trains, and signals 
were not easily seen, being fixed up by side of a wood, or 
where the drivers had to stop very nearly to find them. So 
far as the speed of engines is concerned, we have not been 
able to improve upon them much. We ran sixty miles an 
hour thirty years ago, and that speed is seldom exceeded even 
now with all our accumulated experience. But speed is now 
maintained under more favourable conditions, and for longer 
distances. 

We have the finest locomotives in the world \ and for com- 
fort far before anything that old engine-men in their firing 
days could have dreamed of. The outline may be somewhat 
the same as of old, but the details of our present engines have 
been wrought out with consummate skill. We remember having 
to oil some of the old grandfathers of the present engines ; and 
a fine job it was. It required a special oil-can and a torch 
lamp \ and, to oil the big-ends and excentrics, a fellow had to 
screw his head and body into an incalculably small compass, 
and screw out again with a black patch of grease on a clean 
slop. A good deal of tallow was used in big-ends, and the 
axle-boxes were made so that you could 7iot get at the trim- 
mings. 

New ideas have come to the front with new men, and there 
is more of art and less of tinkering to be seen, so that the 
locomotive has become a mechanical achievement of the 
highest order. 

On all the great railway systems, the object sought is to 
get over more ground in less time, which is partially attained 
by taking *' stops" off, and running through-trains, and by 
hooking to those trains engines capable of maintaining the 
speed under the direction of highly experienced drivers. The 
first improvement towards quick travelling was achieved by 
laying down a trough between the rails, from which the drivers 
could pick up water whilst running — an idea of great value, 
brought out by the eminent locomotive engineer, Mr. Rams- 
bottom. 
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The water is pumped from a well into the troughs by a 
small steam-engine fixed by the side of the railway. As soon 
as the engine is over the trough, a scoop is lowered by the 
fireman into the water, by means of a lever worked from the 
foot-plate. The scoop being dipped into the water, which is 
of course stationary, the speed of the engine onwards causes 
the water to run up the scoop into the tender, which is very 
soon filled up ; after which the fireman raises the scoop out of 
the water. Occasionally, this process has not been unattended 
by some irregularity, followed by no trifling amount of dis- 
comfort to the men. 

On one occasion, as the fireman attempted to shut off the 
water, he found it was impossible to do so completely, and 
therefore the water continued to rise ; and before the engine 
reached the end of the trough all the coal had been washed 
out of the tender, together with the shovel. It was dark at 
the time, and the fire-door was opened to give the fireman a 
light on to the tank-lid, so that he could see when the tender 
was full; and as he could not raise the scoop, the water 
came over instantly and washed the coals direct into the 
fire-box, filling it over the brick arch. The train was the 
"limited" mail, and therefore the men were determined to 
make the best of it. They had one thing in their favour, and 
that was a boiler full of water, and a favourable gradient before 
them for thirty miles. The shovel having gone, the fireman 
scraped the coal away from the door with his hands, and every 
effort had to be made to bring round the fire, which was nearly 
extinguished. They succeeded in reaching their first stopping 
place with only a few minutes' delay. They borrowed a shovel 
and trimmed the fire up, and before they arrived at their 
destination they had recovered the lost time. The same 
express-men, a few nights after this, had another adventure, 
which exemplifies the kind of experience which men acquire 
on fast trains. 

They were proceeding down a bank of considerable length 
at about 3 a.m. in summer with the " Scotchman." The light 
was what is known as "grey " in the morning, and the sua ^ 
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was breaking through the mist. As the fireman lifted his head, 
after putting an injector "off," he saw something on the line 
in front of the engine ; there was no time scarcely between 
seeing it and being over it, but steam was shut off, and the 
driver and fireman looked back, but could see nothing, and so 
they proceeded. But, at first, they thought of stopping ; and 
why they did not stop is the moral to be learned from this 
incident. Some five miles back from where they saw this 
thing, there were several goods-trains shunted into a siding, 
intended to follow the express down the bank. They did 
follow quickly, and if the express had stopped so soon after 
passing them they would, in all probability, have been unpre- 
pared to stop within any reasonable distance. In such a light, 
they may not have seen a signal to stop at all, and a serious 
collision might have happened ; such was the opinion of those 
who understood those matters. Therefore, in working ex- 
presses, the engines will go with plenty of steam almost 
themselves, but it requires a thorough knowledge of railway 
life to conduct a fast train, to appreciate facts, and to act upon 
them instantly. 

The express-men had not long decided to go on before they 
noticed the steam going down. " What do you think it was, 
mate?" asked the driver. — "Well," answered the fireman, 
" I had no time much, but I thought it was a man under a 
horse-cloth." — "Then," replied the driver, "he is in the ash- 
pan." The driver went on to the framing, and between the 
driving-wheel splasher and the boiler he could see something 
like the tail-end of a man's coat ; and then he again thought 
of stopping. But the apprehension of the goods-trains following 
determined him to go on, for he knew if the man was in the 
ash-pan he was dead already ; and so he went on to the next 
stopping-place, where he found part of a man in the ash-pan. 
The other part was found where the engine first ran over him. 

It is sometimes very difficult to know what to do with an 
express. If a man stops, persuaded in his own mind he is 
justified in doing so, and if he should prove to be wrong, find 
nothing the matter, and it should turn out to have been a 
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hare scampering across the ballast in front of his engine, he 
will get cautioned. 

An express-man was keeping time one very dark rough 
night, and while the fireman was firing he thought he heard 
the stones on the line rattle; and he said to his fireman, 
" There is Tommy Tickler's hare ; " which was understood to 
refer to the case of driver Tickler stopping, and finding nothing 
the matter with his train ; and the alarm was attributed to a 
hare running alongside of him, as Tommy would insist that he 
had heard a terrible rushing amongst the stones for some dis- 
tance. The fireman of the express, some time afterwards, went 
on to the framing to do some oiling, and, having done one side 
of the engine, he was going round the front of the engine 
when it was running at sixty miles an hour, and he found he 
could not get round, for a horse was on the bogie. " A horse 
on the bogie " sounds like bush slang, and therefore I beg to 
explain that the bogie of an engine is the piece of framework 
running on four wheels in front of an engine. The firematl 
turned round as quickly as he could in a gale of wind with 
the latitern in his mouth, one hand holding his cap on, and 
with the other holding on to the hand-rail, and regaining th@ 
side of the foot-plate, shouted to the driver to stop. " There's 
a horse on the engine." The driver thought he was chaffingj 
and for the moment hesitated to shut oflf steam. He took 
the lamp and looked for himself, because it was such an extras- 
ordinary announcement They were approaching a station, and 
the passengers were not a little surprised to find such an 
express pulling up there. It was thought somebody belonging 
to the squire's household was going to honour them, but they 
were more surprised on seeing the engine come under the gas- 
light with a load of dog's-meat for their village. There were 
two horses on the line, and the one killed must have been 
rearing when the engine struck him; and it occurred when 
the driver heard " Tommy Tickler's hare." In America, they 
have cow-catchers in front of the engines ; in England, we are 
contented to knock them out of the engine-track. But we 
have very good fences by the side of our railways, and it is 
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very rarely that an engine or a train is de-railed by running over 
cattle. It happens now and again that a driver has to report 
that he came up with cattle on the line ; but they get upon the 
railway when crossing-gates are left open, or when they are driven 
across the line from one field to another. A case of this kind 
occurred by which a horse uncoupled the engine from the 
train. The driver of the train, approaching the crossing-gates, 
could not see that they were open to the fields on each side 
of the line ; and just before he passed them, three horses left 
the field, and ran on to the line. One of them was struck 
by the engine which ran over him, but his flesh and bone 
managed to lift the engine-coupling off the hook of the van 
next to the tender. When the driver put on steam, he ran 
away from his train ; but, finding his engine lightly loaded, he 
looked back, and saw the train was not attached to the engine. 
Locomotive life has both its ugly side and its pleasant side ; but 
never a driver complains unless he happens to run over a dog, 
and then we hear a driver say he would rather have given five 
pounds than have killed him. 

We have, in this chapter, endeavoured to give a few inci- 
dents in the rise and progress of engine-men ; and we may say, 
in passing, that Englishmen are proud of their pluck, and 
the fearlessness with which they perform their work. We hope 
in some of the following chapters to show that the fervour of 
enthusiasm is well grounded. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE ENGINE-DRIVER— FOOT-PLATE EDUCATION. 

The engine-man must abide by the fact that he is a scholar 
always. And just so much as there is of the docile spirit 
within a man, so will he be alarmed at nothing, and nothing 
will happen but that he will see in it some fresh information 
which will assist in preventing him from jumping at a conclu- 
sion inconsistent with the facts. 

A driver who prided himself on the advanced state of his 
locomotive knowledge, in theory and in practice, had a great 
fall. Unmistakably he was well informed as a locomotive- 
driver, and he had read many works — standard works — dealing 
with locomotive questions, such as " Railway Machinery," by 
the eminent author, Mr. D. K. Clark. His library was by no 
means a contracted one ; but he forgot, or rather did not know, 
that foot-plate experience is positively unlimited ; and, conse- 
quently, he foolishly bragged in the presence of other drivers 
that an engine could not fail without his being able by his 
experience to find the cause of failure in a few minutes. It 
came about in this way. He applied to a locomotive foreman 
for a berth, with good testimonials for industry ; but, having 
run past some danger-signals, his last superintendent was 
obliged to discharge him. He was promised a place if his 
testimonials turned out to be genuine ; and they did. Mean- 
while, during the time the correspondence with different com- 
panies was going on respecting this driver, he associated with 
the drivers of the place, and joined them in the evenings over 
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a social glass, for his presence was rather acceptable, being 
known by repute to be a leading driver. By chance, at one 
of these evening parties, the subject of the fine-sheets came up. 
One driver had been fined for telegraphing home for the tool- 
van when an excentric sheave had shifted ; for, as it after- 
wards turned out, he had wired " crank-axle broken." 

There was, to be sure, some chaflf about the matter, of a 
simple, harmless kind ; and such chaff is, joking aside, salu- 
tary. A man who breaks down goes under the disabled engine 
with his wits alert, not so much for fear of being fined. Oh 
dear no ! but he wants to hit on the flaw : the deviation from 
what is right, in order to avoid the chaflf he would get from his 
mates, should he make a mistake of a ludicrous kind. All 
right-minded drivers are very cautious about jeering about 
little mistakes made by their mates on the spur of the moment, 
because they know full well that no man knows all the keys to 
locomotive accidents. He may have worked at the bench, 
fitting up engines, and worked as an apprentice with the shovel, 
atid had charge of the fastest trains in the world, and even 
then he may failjor a time to find out the cause of an engine not 
steaming properly, or to find out why one driver can work an 
engine which no other driver can work satisfactorily. The driver 
Who had been promised a job failed to control his tongue, and 
thought that a man who could not tell whether the crank^shaft 
Was broken or an excentric-sheave had shifted was a duffer. 
Ko doubt it was injudicious of him in strange waters to fore- 
tell the depth, and he found it out so. No human being 
knows, if he begins to swagger, how soon he may weep. 

This boastful driver had been employed for some time when 
his fall came. An individual, fiendlike, dogged him until the 
opportunity came to make the fall as great and as complete as 
could ever have been imagined. 

As time moved on, Cophit, for that was his name, rose 
rapidly in the estimation of the foreman, far more than he did 
in that of his mates ; and as it ever was, and ever will be, pro- 
motion followed. The man was civil, the man was obliging, 
he would go out with a train whenever his master required 
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him, under all the variety of circumstances very familiar to 
drivers. Now and again, a foreman finds himself in a fix for a 
man owing to several being oflf ill, and when more men are on 
the sick-list than there are spare engine-men, it must follow 
that extra work will fall upon those who can work, and there- 
fore it is no uncommon thing, under such circumstances, to ask 
a driver to go straight home and get two or three hours* rest and 
then come to work again. It may be said that the man would 
not be fit for the extra duty. Fit or not fit, many a driver has 
worked seventeen hours, then off three hours, and on again for 
a short trip of ten hours. More of this kind of thing used to 
be done than what is allowed nowadays. These are the very 
best days for engine-men ; improvements are being made in 
the engines, as well as in the hours on duty ; and where no 
change has yet been made, we may be sure a change will 
come. Tom Cophit was a chap who never grumbled under 
the grinding wheels of locomotive life. He bore all like a fine 
piece of well- tempered steel, he would bend without breaking ; 
and he could do this both in winter and in summer, amidst 
thunder and darkness, with any old tub of an engine that the 
foreman had to give him, and therefore no wonder was it that 
Cophit soon gave up goods dri\dng for passenger work, and 
less wonder was it that he was, with all this good-nature, 
boastfiil. 

Here lies a secret. This man's nature knew no difficulties 
in the way of duty, and therefore he met with none. Conse- 
quently, that gave him an inward consciousness that, happen 
what would to his engine, he should be able to cope with it. 
At the hour appointed, he arrived on duty, and looking at the 
direction-board to see where his engine was, he joined her in 
No. 4 Michael's shed. 

As usual he found his engine in steam, his fireman already 
arrived, the foot-plate swept up, and the boiler-front cleaned 
properly ; for he was an engine-man who endeavoured to bring 
up a fireman in the right way. 

Tom examined the water in the boiler, looked to see what . 

5team ther$ was, and what fire there was in the fire-box ; after m 
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which, he left the foot-plate with a few spanners to examine his 
engine thoroughly. This important duty is seldom performed 
systematically, but is done in many instances in a slip-shod 
fashion ; that is, the driver goes underneath, shakes a big-end, 
perhaps two, and out again as soon he comes from underneath. 
He meets Bill Blunt, and they hold a conversation about Polly 
Perkins, or some other Polly, until train time is so near that 
there is no time to examine the springs, or see whether the 
tender-coupling is duly attached, and when the porter comes 
to hook the engine on to the train, the coupling is missing, 
and the fireman is dispatched off to the shed for one. He 
soon finds one and picks it up. There is no fuss about it 
until they have got twenty miles away from home, and then they 
find it is out of order, and every time the train is stopped it 
lifts off the hook. Now such work would not do for Cophit; he 
examined everything, and, after doing so, he touched the whistle 
and left the shed for the train to which he was duly attached. 

Everything appeared very much the same about the engine 
and tender, the latter being nice and warm through the steam 
being blown back into it out of the boiler, instead of allowing 
the steam to waste " off" from the safety-valve. After the signal 
to start was given, Cophit opened the regulator gently and got 
away in fine style, without priming, without slipping, but 
smartly; which none can accomplish but those who have 
studied all the points. 

A change soon comes over both driver and fireman, for the 
engine refuses to steam. Now is the time for the display of 
good enginemanship, — ah! and good firemanship. Directly 
after leaving the terminus, things looked very jolly and 
pleasant. She steamed along in all the majesty of power and 
speed, and Cophit could under such circumstances feel as only 
engine-men can feel who find things going right with them on 
important trains. 

His dream was short, for now the steam is going down to 

an uncomfortably low figure. The fireman first tried his hand 

in manipulating the fire, gently raising it in case it should have 

burned hollow, or in case it should have caked together, and 
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thus prevented the air coming into the fire out of the ash-pan ; 
but with the most careful attention, the engine refused to make 
steam. It became time to do something, and now it was the 
driver's turn to do, and to know the why and wherefore of this 
irregularity. He examined the fire ; it was exactly to his 
mind, the coals were well piled up all round and against the 
walls of the box ; no fire could look better, nothing could beat 
it ; but things looked as though Cophit was going to be beaten, 
for they looked very much like coming to a full stop. 

He nipped on to the running-plate, and, looking between the 
splasher and the lagging, he could see the damper was open 
right enough ; he passed on to the front of the engine, and 
found the smoke-box door right and tight, nothing could be 
tighter. What was up with the old beauty ? The fire-box was 
water-tight and the tubes dry, no sign of a leak anywhere. 
Yet was she going to stick for want of steam. He dreaded it, 
because he knew of all men he should go on, being a young 
hand, promoted over the heads of others because of his good 
temper and brightness. He found it would be absolutely 
necessary to stop and save burning the boiler, and therefore he 
made arrangements to stop at the next station, where a pilot 
engine was kept, and for the first time in his railway life he 
shut off steam to stop where he should not have stopped. It 
was a trial indeed, the severity of which no man can measure but 
those who have run for years and been placed in a like position. 
Never mind, Cophit, you saved the boiler, and that is the 
chief point ; and however painful it is to stick for steam, it can 
all be got over ; but to bum a fire-box, bums your name into 
the locomotive superintendent's black-book, and there you are 
jacked up for ever. There is nothing like stopping in time, if 
you find you must; but to keep on driving and driving until 
the water is out of sight, and until the lead plug is expected 
every minute to blow out, is foolhardiness. Stop in time — at 
anything if you will. 

After the train pulled up, the passengers put their heads out 
of the windows on both sides of the carriages. "Signal 
against us, I suppose," said one. — "No it's aot" ^^^dx^^::!^^^^ 
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who knew something about signals. — " I don't see anything 
in our way," said a third party, who looked rather anxious. — 
" I hope," said a fourth man, " there is no fear of another train 
running into us, and make what railway folks call a telescopic 
pitch ///, because that is such a dreadful thing, and will pitch 
us out altogether, body and baggage." — " I am prepared," said 
a fifth, " for I have an insurance ticket, and a little * brass ' for 
a nasty black eye, so long as the skin was not cut, I should not 
mind a bit." A sixth party was shouting at the driver. — " Hi ! 
driver, what is all this about ? What are you stopping for ? 
I want to catch another train at London going North. Come, 
go along." 

The driver could not attend to such questions, for he was 
engaged upon one of the greatest problems he ever had in his 
life. He no sooner stopped than he found the " pilot " was 
away, which was unfortunate — very. He examined his engine 
everywhere. He was beaten, and the time had come for him 
to try and make a silk purse out of a sow's ear ; but he shakes 
too much. The oppressive weight of circumstances casts him 
down and crushes him. The light smoke rolled from the top 
of the engine chimney and was being driven by the breeze 
over the neighbouring fields, where the shepherd, from the 
motion of the clouds, foretells a storm, and is driving his flock 
to cover, whilst the driver stands gazing into wheels which he 
would rather have seen drop off their axles than stand still as 
they did. Where is the boast and glorious vaunt, now ? Now 
is the time to shine, to find out what the deviation is, what the 
prior something right was. He cannot. " Wire," said Cophit, 
speaking to the telegraph boy, " to Paradise, and say they 
must send another engine to take the train on." — ** From 
whom ?" asked the boy. — " From the driver," answered Cophit. 
— " Ah, that won't do," said the boy, " you must give your 
name ; it's my orders to send all telegrams in the sender's name." 
— "Tom Cophit, then," he replied. Meanwhile the guard 
had done his best to assure the passengers that there was not 
much amiss. One passenger wanted to know if the " iron 
Aorse " had come out without his breakfast, and had stopped 
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because of an empty stomach. Another wanted to know if it 
was a locomotive or a traffic affair. Some one wanted to know 
if the driver had come as far as he knew the road. The 
passengers were all good-tempered, and being at a station with 
a refreshment bar, it helped to keep them so. They pro- 
menaded and did the platform, and people got into conversa- 
tion with each other, and narrated their little railway adventures. 
Some had been in worse circumstances. " In fact, instead of 
stopping,*' said one traveller, " I was once in a train which 
the driver could not stop, and we went right into the stop- 
buffers, which changed their appearance and our position in 
the train at the same time." Another could narrate how he 
was so unfortunate as to be in an accident in which one train 
overtook another, and it was a singular thing that no one 
was seriously hurt, bodily. But about a score of people lost 
their watches, how and when they never could find out. Of 
course they had some idea how it was done. As soon as the 
collision happened, which was in the dark, everybody was 
anxious to leave his seat, and as soon as some of the 
passengers had done so others felt inclined to do the same, 
and no doubt a gang of thieves, whose wits were equal to the 
occasion, saw at once the chance of " nicking " watches ; they at 
once offered to assist the ladies and gentlemen out of the 
carriages on to the embankment, and were at the same time 
polite and " relieving " of watches. It is not the only instance 
in which light-fingered spirits have improved the occasion of a 
collision by carrying off portmanteaus, hat-boxes, and jewel- 
boxes. In fact, on one occasion some one carried off a baby. 
An engine coming up, the conversation was changed ; and in 
a few minutes the train was on its way to its destination, where 
it arrived safely, after a delay of one and a half hours. 

An inspector was sent with the engine which took the train 
on, and the nature of the failure was made a subject of instant 
inquiry. Cophit stated he was short of steam. "Are the 
tubes leaking ? " asked the official. " No,'* replied the driver ; 
" the tubes and fire-box are quite water-tight." — " Choked fire, 
perhaps ? " suggested the inspector. " Your mate may have A 
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put too much on, and starting away before it was well burned 
through, you would be short of steam.*' — " Look here, sir ; 
the engine has been standing still over an hour, and she has 
not made a pound of steam, and that is a point which puzzles 
me. I fully understand what you mean by a choked fire ; but 
the steam began to go down after my mate had fired a few 
rounds. I never witnessed anything Hke it in all my bom 
days ; but what caps me is that she won't make steam standing 
still and the blower on." — " But," said the inspector, " we 
shall have to find it out. You appear to have given the matter 
up ; but it will never do to say you hooked * off ' a train, and 
could not explain the real cause. Being short of steam is 
an effect. The cause lies somewhere within 4 feet 8^^ inches, 
so we have not got far to seek for it. It is quite clear the 
cause is in the boiler, and not in the steam-pipes or engine. 
If you could generate steam after you had stopped, it would 
be feasible to suppose that the steam-pipe had collapsed, or 
that the regulator was out of order. I knew a case in which a 
first-class engine-man stopped for steam, just as you have done, 
who, unlike you, however, could make steam with the regulator 
closed. The stoppage was caused by a gland-packer putting the 
regulator-handle on the wrong square of the spindle; and, 
therefore, the regulator would not open sufficiently to admit 
steam to the cylinder in quantities to keep time and act upon 
the blast. But this case is different, or when an inside steam- 
chest cover joint is blowing that will fill the smoke-box with 
steam, so that the escape steam from the blast-pipe cannot 
form a partial vacuum ; and if the smoke-box door draws air, 
that will prevent an engine steaming properly ; because, instead 
of the air coming through the fire out of the ash-pan to fill the 
vacuum made in the smoke-box, it enters the smoke-box through 
the space in the door, which does not fit close to the smoke-box 
front plate. 

" This is a case out of the common ; but it is to be explained. 
Some one has served you a trick, and whoever has done it 
deserves to be severely dealt with on account of the incon- 
venience which the public have suffered from it. Don't you 
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think the water in the gauge-glass looks queer?" — "That," 
answered Cophit, "is because the boiler is inclined to be 
dirty ; it is rather chalky to-day." — " Is it not uncommonly 
chalky?" asked the inspector, and, turning round to the 
fireman, he ordered him to fetch a bucket of water out of the 
tender. This was instantly done ; and when it was brought 
to the foot-plate, as the inspector expected, it was a bucket-full 
of soap-suds. " There," said the official ; " what do you call 
that ? Not feed-water — it's lather, and somebody has shaved 
you as clean as a driver was ever shaved in his life." 

Somebody had put some soft-soap in the tender, and the 
water in it being hot, the soap was gradually dissolved and 
gradually introduced into the boiler, and the grease covering 
the tubes and heating surface, it, together with suds, prevented 
the transmission of heat to the water. " I have," said Cophit, 
" not the slightest idea who would know that soft-soap would 
have the effect." — "Just so," answered the inspector; "but 
the facts are against yon, because you have an illustration before 
you ; some one knows." — " Oh, yes ; some one seems to know, 
and has no doubt * sold me a dog ' for once ; but they will 
have all their time cut out to sell me another. I know as 
much about an engine as most men. I am never afraid of men 
who were never off their own metals." — "But," replied the 
inspector, " if you talk like that, the engine-men who have been 
raised — born, so to speak — upon this line, will not like it, and 
the advantage to be gained will be very questionable indeed. 
Now, don't presume for a moment that you know all about a 
locomotive, or the work about a locomotive. I can say faith- 
fully for myself I do not. I know very little, not half so much 
as I would like to know, and if you boast of your advan- 
tages, depend upon it you will find fresh illustrations. This 
is bad enough. 

" Locomotive engines are in all cases governed by the same 
laws. They may differ widely in many ways without affect- 
ing the engine-man, but don't challenge any man. I will admit 
you are as learned in locomotive matters as any of your mates, 
but be a scholar, always a scholar, and then others, thinking 
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you know nothing, or next to nothing, will tell things that you 
have known and forgotten years ago. But, nevertheless, listen 
to them. You lose nothing ; but at the end of every year — 
say, on your birthday — you will find people have left a balance 
of knowledge in your favour, without even having been asked 
for it. I have never believed for one moment — never believed 
that any one man knows three-fourths of the facts about loco- 
motive working. Let me ask you how it is when a single engine 
slips wheels at high speed no steam comes from the chimney, 
although the regulator is open to admit steam to the cylinder?" 

Cophit gave the inspector a glance from under his bushy 
eyebrows, and laid his grimy hand on the regulator. The 
other hand he placed on his hip, knuckles downwards. He was 
rather desponding, and appeared to have no disposition to 
weigh facts against his experience. This conversation was 
going on during the time the driver and inspector were waiting 
for another engine to fetch them home. 

The question was so new to Cophit, that he was not pre- 
pared with an answer. He knew very well when an engine 
slips her wheels in the dark or in a tunnel, the top of the 
funnel becomes dull, but it never occurred to him that such 
was caused for want of blast, for the want of steam to pull the 
fire up the tubes and into the chimney, to light up the 
chimney-top, and to show the top of the tunnel. When an 
engine slips her wheels, and being at the same time notched 
up, the travel of the valve is at its minimum ; the speed of 
the pistons, and, therefore, the motion of the valves, is so 
high, that the steam has not time to enter the cylinder ; and it 
is owing to this circumstance that an engine knocks at the 
big-end in slipping, because there is no steam to cushion the 
piston. In fact, the order of things is for a moment reversed ; 
for instead of the piston urging the crank, the crank, by the 
momentum given it by the steam when the wheel lost its bite, 
is dragging the piston, and the knock which is heard is the play 
between the slide-blocks and the slide-bars. When the piston 
is working the crank, the pressure against the slide-bar is 
either against the top or the bottom bar. If the engine is 
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running funnel first, it is against the top bar ; if the engine is 
running tender first, the pressure is upon the bottom bar. 
Nothing of this kind occurs when the crank is, by the mo- 
mentum of the revolving masses of the wheels, &c., dragging 
the piston. The crank carries the weight of the connecting- 
rod, and the slide-block moves freely ; and, if there is the 
smallest possible play, the block will chatter by the big-end 
lifting and dropping the connecting-rod. 

Some people have thought this knocking due to the piston 
striking the cylinder cover, which would require in many 
instances an increased length of connecting-rod and piston-rod, 
assuming the crosshead cotter to be fast, by i or f of an inch. 
What must yield to give this required length ? Nothing would 
yield without breaking. But some engines have knocked the 
cylinder-end out when slipping. True, through the eye in the 
end of the piston-rod giving way. The engine arrived for the 
" soapy" one, and in a few minutes they were "off." There 
is nothing so annoying to a locomotive driver as having to be 
fetched home, no matter what the circumstances may be. He 
may not be to blame directly, but he knows an engine was 
made not to break down ; and if she does and he can't help it, 
he feels mortally ashamed of her and himself. 

Not one engine out of a thousand breaks down on the 
road, if it is properly looked after when it is under the 
charge of the running-shed foreman. He can so arrange a 
system of examination, that he himself can tell to a trifle when 
a crank-axle will break, and when the tubes will begin to 
collapse. 

The wheels of Cophit's engine had no sooner stopped over 
the engine-pit at the shed, than all hands were anxious to 
know the circumstances of the failure. Some, of course, had 
mastered them before the driver had. The first on the scene 
was a bar-boy. " Cophit," said he, " tha*lt come yom a good 
bit before midnight ; thou must have come over the fields." 
Cophit was too conscious of the lad's innocent meaning to 
notice him, 

"What up wi' thee ?" shouted a coal-man from off" the coal-stage. 
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Cophit took very little notice. "By Gom," said another coal- 
man, " I dunnot know as I ever seed any one so much tuk to 
as Tom is. Wheer did he stick ? Theer be a bit of paper 
flying, 111 lay a big bet on this. Wait a bit."—" What^s Cophit 
see ? " asked a labourer. " He does not say nowt about her ; 
but seen summat, I'll be bound, to skurry home again." 

A wash-out plug was drawn, and the suds caused no little 
excitement. One interested individual asked his mate, " As't 
thou ever seen owt like it ? " and the cud of tobacco being 
shunted on one side of the main entrance, he replied, " Now't, 
now*t." Presently they drop away. " I dunnot see as there's 
owt i' looking at her." In this way the shed hands explained 
themselves over poor Tom, who was beaten. With some 
difficulty he kept the lump out of his throat, while he made 
out a report, which he was bound to do before he went home, 
and which he did after explaining everything to his foreman. 
But when he arrived at home, the lump prevented him from 
eating anything. 

"Eat your dinner, man," said his missus, "and don't 
bother about your engine." He had not told her all. She had 
caught the word engine, that was all. " It's engine in the 
morning, engine at night, and if you ever come home in the 
middle of the day, instead of talking about taking the children 
out, it's engine, engine, engine. I wonder you don't bring the 
engine home with you, and stop at home. You have filled the 
walls of the house with engines, why not fill the yard with 
them? I wish you would. I rather you would, I tell you, 
than be always drumming about those beastly engines." 

This cut Tom to the quick, for his was a sensitive nature, 
and the heart was full, ready to burst. She saw it and 
trembled, for, when she told him to bring the engine home 
with him and stop at home, he made answer, " Maybe I shall 
stop at home without the engine," and as quick as thought she 
reckoned up which would suit best for all — ^Tom and engines, 
or Tom without engines. Ah ! Tom Cophit was already in the 
presence of Mrs. Cophit without an engine — for he went home 
^^;5j9ended until his case had been investigated. 
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In domestic circles, how often do we hear and see unkind 
words like these fall like red-hot shot ; and, by heaven I fall on 
all with equal woe. The sharp dividing axe of venomous 
words between husband and wife is like the cleaving of a heart. 
One half will flutter here and one half there. Cophit felt 
severely the deadly bitterness of his position. He wanted to 
tell his wife he was suspended ; but the domestic storm that 
had just passed over his hearth made it utterly impossible. 
What should he do ? It was the first time in his life he had 
been suspended. He could have borne that ; but his wife's 
words ! Ah ! they had the force of fire. What he felt, no 
words could express. He sought for some retreat where he 
could give vent to his feelings. "I am going out," said Tom. 
"Yes, I suppose so; I'd go and stop out if I was you." 
Cophit stood in the doorway, watching the road-sweeper, 
intensely grieved ; he felt like one who, landed in his sleep on 
an alien shore, awakes with dim surprise, feeling that nought can 
be as heretofore, and he knew not what path to take. There 
was one path he had often taken before, but he knew also it 
was the path which had led up to all his unhappiness, and had 
shut out all hope. It was the path to the inn, where he had 
said too much which had raised the cloud that now enshrouded 
him. It had hidden the future from his view and made 
his pathway dark, and the intensity of the mental struggle 
which accompanied these sober thoughts caused him to realise 
sharply the actual state of things. Woes heaped on woes, 
suspension, and the unhappiness which existed for the lack of 
friendship which should know no cold medium, which should 
burn with one love, with one interest and passion. 

Subdued tones agitated his bosom, his mind was distracted, 
and his heart was confused and nearly broken. How often 
are such workings of Providence destined for good ! 

He worked himself into a desperate mood, and his blood was 
burning in the veins of his forehead. " What an accursed fool 
I have been !" muttered Cophit, in a tone which any one could 
understand. "Tell me, do tell me, there's a good man.'* 
— " Oh, do leave me alone," replied Cophit, " for a little 
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while. I am 'Stung, the cloud which is sweeping across my path 
just now is the darkest I have ever experienced." He felt 
the suspension, and the unfortunate barrier which had pre- 
vented him from telling his wife. Was it possible to see 
between the lines the hand of a refiner burning the dross out 
of him ? Traces of such ordeals are not infrequent, for few of us 
can deny having passed through the fiery furnace, whence 
we have come out again with strength almost startling. 

For the first time in his life he felt that the sunshine had 
been withdrawn, or he had been removed into a darker phase 
of life. There was no longer the self-conceit of a proud boast- 
ful heart. His way was hidden, his humanity was humbled 
until his humility softened into submission. Questions fierce 
and subtle beat in upon him until there was nothing left before 
him but a vaulted future looking out upon a limitless horizon, 
with but a sightless blue above. Mrs. Cophit could no longer 
regard the scene with indifference, and seeing a big scorching 
tear in Tom's eye she made towards him. *^ Tell me, do tell 
me, there's a dear, what has happened ? I am very sorry if I 
said anything, dear." — "You flew into a passion, Polly," 
answered Tom, ** before there was any cause for it. What if I 
do love engines ; you know I love you first and engines after ; 
and, oh, Polly ! don't, don't be cross just now. I have trouble 
enough, I have, I have." — " Oh, Tom ! I don't like to see 
those tears, my darling," said Polly, and she kissed the weep 
ing eye as only a woman can, and the fountain of grief gushed 
forth. " Polly, oh, Polly ! my dear, I, I am suspended. 
What shall I do, dear ? " answered the sobbing man. " Do ! " 
said Polly, dashing aside the tear ; " why, do as we have done 
before, my dear. I will take in work again ; you know, Tom, 
you refused to allow me to work, and I could get all my old 
customers again. It was only last week Mrs. Hibberts asked 
me to make a dress for her, and I was obliged to refuse her, 
because you went on at me so about my working. My darling, 
we shall not want. I don't like to see those tears, Tom. 
What are you suspended for? What have you done to be 
stopped. ? Never mind. It hurts me to see you like this. It 
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will all come right in the end. Don't, don't, there's a dear, 
will you ? " 

But Tom's heart was broken, and the flood of tears could 
not be restrained, for his bosom was convulsed with grief. 
" Oh, Polly ! " said he, '' it is more than I can bear ; I could 
suffer suspension, but then you were so cross and cruel with 
me when I came home, you did not give me time to open my 
heart to you, but you added to my pain by going on as you did 
about my bringing the engine home with me." — " Look here, 
Tom, forgive me, do, there's a dear ; I will never say another 
unkind word to you," and Polly meant what she said. Tom 
could not help but feel so, for her soothing love had dispelled 
the ominous cloud, and he began to feel that in adversity there 
is no being so majestic as a loving woman, and without 
restraint he poured out all his grief upon her shoulder. " Do 
kiss me, Tom, for," said she, *' this is the greatest trial I ever 
had. It will all come right, dear. It is not as though you had 
been suspended before. And you have said many times, you 
and the inspector have had long conversations about your 
engine ; and you have said all sorts of good things about him, 
when other men have been suspended. He cannot help your 
being suspended, but you have told me of much he has done 
for men who have been unfortunate like you. Try and see 
him this evening, Tom, will you ? " — " Yes, I will try," said 
Tom, " to drop on him if possible ; but I know he will not 
like me to intrude upon him ; that is, I am sure he will not like 
me to try and see him privately. If he should be on the sta- 
tion to-night he will talk ; but I know him too well to do other- 
wise." — " Well, that will do ; what more can you want him to 
do ? I can quite understand that ; but you can go on the sta- 
tion, and if he is there you can ask him if he thinks you will 
be discharged." — " But he will not tell me what he thinks, if 
he thought I was going to be discharged," said Cophit. "But, 
my dear Tom, you don't know what he may think," replied 
Polly. " Oh ! but a man like he is, with hundreds of cases 
every day to deal with, the way he deals with them, takes time 
to thipk about them ; he takes time, and aims pretty correctly, j 
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I know from what men have told me, and besides, you know 
in neighbour Horton's case, he sifted the-case thoroughly before 
he sent in his report ; and besides," added Cophit, " his report 
will have to be submitted to the Locomotive Superintendent, 
who is his superior. " Well, Tom, you can have some tea, 
which is nearly ready, and then go on to the station. I shall 
feel all the more pleased if you will." And Polly set about 
getting tea. When it was laid they sat down in an atmosphere 
of love seldom or never experienced before. There was a 
prevailing influence of uncertainty that made them more than 
ever akin. Polly had put on a nice afternoon dress, and the 
salutary discipline of the last few hours had made her counte- 
nance more than prepossessing. Tom saw this, and although 
there was a cloud outside, there was plenty of sunshine indoors. 
After tea, he went to the station, though not without feeling his 
was a hard fate. Practically, he had not neglected any duty, 
or exceeded the limits of his sphere, either by word or deed. 
He knew how all the trouble had come about, and he resolved 
to cease boasting of what he knew, and what he could do. He 
resolved also never again to enter the inn, at any price. The 
inspector came on the six-o'clock express-engine, and Tom very 
respectfully inquired how the case stood against him. " I am 
going to investigate your case to-morrow, Cophit," said he ; 
" and can you form any idea why somebody should have served 
you such a trick? " Tom told a true narrative as to how he 
had, in an unguarded moment, made light of a man being fined 
for reporting a crank-axle broken when an excen trie-sheave was 
only shifted ; and he regretted it. " Do you remember who 
was there ? " said the inspector. " I do not know them by 
name," answered Cophit. '* If I was to place a man before 
you that was there, should you know the features ? " — " I 
should," replied Cophit. " Very well ; come to my office to- 
morrow at three o'clock," said the inspector to the driver, 
" and we will see how we can get on at the case," and they 
parted. Cophit returned home, and related his interview with 
the inspector. " Did he receive you kindly, and appear to be 
in good spirits about your case ? " asked Polly. " He always 
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did speak to reasonable men kindly, and although he has many 
enemies, I always found him thoroughly practical, considerate, 
and unselfish, to a fault. He is going to investigate my case 
to-morrow at three o'clock. He will find out all about my 
case. I have heard the men say he never investigated a case 
but what he fetched the truth out of it. Bill Owen was telling 
me the other day of a case he had, for which the Traffic Depart- 
ment wanted to fine him ; but when it came to be sifted, he 
was not in fault. Bill was putting a goods-train back into a 
siding, where they came in contact with some waggons, and 
damaged them. The yard foreman said he showed the driver a 
caution-light, and then a red-light. The under-guard, who was 
holding points, said he also saw the red-light, and the two con- 
tended the driver was not looking out. The report was made 
out by the yard-foreman. The inspector very quietly found that 
the head-guard was riding on the step of the van next the 
engine at the time, and, when the collision happened, he 
jumped oflf to see what damage was done. So when it was 
investigated, the foreman and under-guard had everything all 
their own way, and declared the driver was not keeping a good 
look-out. At last the foreman said the driver should be made 
pay for the lot, and went on ever so much about his not 
looking-out for signals. At last the inspector turned to the 
head-guard and asked him where he was at the time. * Oh,' 
said he, * I was on the steps of the van ; but what has that 
got to do with it ? ' — * Why, everything,* said the inspector ; 
* you stood between the red-lights and the driver, and if they 
were to be seen, why did you not shout out instead of doing 
nothing ? The fact is you did not see any lights, and that is 
sufficient to account for you not showing the driver a light, or 
shouting at him, and you not seeing them accounts for the 
driver not seeing them.'" — "Tom," said Polly, after he had 
related his story, " why can't you tell me all about such things 
every night when you come home, instead of leaving me at 
home alone ? It's bad enough to be alone all the day ; but it's 
a great deal worse to sit here alone, after the children have 
gone to bed." Tom felt the force of his wife's remarks ; he 
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knew that he had seldom told her about what he saw on the 
railway. Not that there was nothing to talk about in railway 
life, because if there is nothing there to see and hear, where 
would he go ? And then her remarks about being left alone 
were most justifiable. He knew if he had stopped at home 
instead of going to the inn, the bitterness of suspension 
would never have been felt. For the refining fire, Tom was 
ever after deeply thankful. In the midst of his suspension, he 
was very happy, and he looked forward to the result of the 
investigation on the morrow in good spirits. 

<< Happy the man who, innocent, 
Grieves not at ills he can't prevent. 
His skiiF does with the current glide. 
Nor puffing, pulls against the tide : 
He, paddling by the scoffing crowd, 
Sees unconcerned life's wager row'd ; 
And when he can't prevent foul play 
Enjoys the follies of the fray." 

The object of the inquiry into Cophit's case was simply to 
find the culprit ; all the rest was clear to view. The cause 
and its effect were too palpable to be discussed, and the 
suspension of the driver was ordered to take place, so that he 
might be goaded into activity and zeal to obtain a clue to the 
discovery of the rascal who had perpetrated such a foul piece 
of spite. The individual who does such work hires himself to 
a bad master, whose wages are exposure and infamy, sooner or 
later. Within the tender of the engine was found a small 
piece of cloth having two burnt holes in it, and this was 
carefully preserved. The cleaner of the engine stated he 
knew nothing about the matter, and he was sure that he. did 
not put the soft-soap in himself, nor did he see anybody else 
do so. In fact he did not see any strangers upon the tender. 
He had some recollection of a dinner-cloth being burned by 
some of the fitters' labourers, who were larking together. 
He believed one of them put a piece of iron into the stove to 
light his pipe with it, and he run it through a cloth. He could 
not tell the man's name, but he should know him again if he 
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saw him. He sometimes used soft-soap to wash the outside 
of the tender with, but he had not had any soap out of the 
stores for some time. The store-keeper stated he never gave 
any stores out without a foreman's orders, and it was a long 
time since he gave any to the cleaner of this engine. He had 
never given out soap to the fitters* labourers ; had never put 
soft-soap in a cloth like the one shown, because he should have 
remembered the holes. He was occasionally absent from the 
stores between one and two o'clock ; he left the boy-assistant 
there, and he never gave out stores, so far as he knew, without 
receiving an order signed by one of the foremen. The boy- 
assistant stated he never gave stores out without having an 
order, but the fitters' labourers came in and out for tools, and 
then often they would fill their cans up with oil, and they took 
a little tallow sometimes. He had seen them take soft-soap ; 
he had supposed they washed their hands with it, but they did 
not take large quantities. He had seen the rag with holes in 
it before, and was present when two of the fitters' labourers 
were larking together; one put a red-hot packing-shover 
through it, but then there were four holes in it, and that 
is only half of the cloth, " I never give stores out without 
orders ; but the fitters' labourers help themselves, because they 
have to come inside to lift the screw-jacks. I know whose 
cloth it was that was burned. It belonged to Jack Spindle 4 
He frequently comes into the stores ; he was in the stores 
some time back, at dinner-time, for a traversing-jack spanner. 
When he came in he said a lot of the cleaners were hiding the 
platelayers' tools under the ballast by the side of a road 
they were lifting. I went to see them, and he was left 
in the stores, but he was gone when I came back. He 
could have taken anything, but I did not think of that. I 
did not help to hide the tools, but I was accused of doing 
so. The platelayers missed them as soon as they returned j 
and when they were standing on the soil under which they 
were hid, they said they would * punch* the first lad that came 
near them. Of course, I laughed; I could not help it, sir, 
because they would not try to find them themselves^ nor let 

G 
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anybody else do so. They found them at last. One of the 
men stepped on to the point of a shovel, when the other end 
tilted up and hit his mate in the eye just as he was stooping to 
pick up something that had dropped out of his pocket. The 
foreman had us all in the office, and cautioned us against 
larking." 

" Go and fetch the foreman of fitters here," said the inspector. 
" I want to know," said he to the fitter, " when any of your 
men worked their dinner-hour last, or when they worked their 
dinner-hour." — " They have not worked their dinner-hour for 
some time now," said the fitter. " We have not had a job in 
at that hour for some considerable time. I could let you know 
by running over to the shed." Upon the fitter's return he 
stated that none of the fitters or their labourers had worked 
their dinner-hour for some time. " I want Jack Spindle here," 
said the inspector to the cleaner ; " fetch him at once. Tell 
him he need not stop to wash his hands, or open out his hair." 
As soon as Jack entered the office he took his greasy cap off 
and paid his obedience to the inspector, whom he loved as 
Old Harry loves a penitent on his knees. " Well, Jack," said 
the inspector, " what do you know about this case ? Here is 
a man in charge of a passenger-train sticking on the road for 
want of steam through some soft-soap ihdXyou got out of the 
stores." — "That I got out of the stores?" replied the dupe. — 
" Whose mate are you ? " asked the official. — " Sam Corbets's 
mate, sir," he murmured. — " And you and Corbets were 
working last Wednesday dinner-time ; is that so, Jack?*' — " I 
think we were," said he. 

"A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part of a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

Was it truth or a lie ? A lie. And, then, it was a most 
deliberate untruth, and any one with a little insight into human 
nature could see he was fouling with facts. ** You went into 
the stores last Wednesday, at dinner-time, for a traversing-jack 
spanner. What did you want that for ?" — '* I did," replied he 
to the inspector ; *' I went to tell the lad there was a spree 
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outside." — "Do you know anything of this dinner-napkin?'' 
asked the official of Spindle. — " Yes, it is my old woman's 
pudding-cloth, which she rolled my dinner up in one day," 
said he, " and * Cranky-legs ' run a packing-shover through it." 
— " It is," answered the inspector, " only a portion of your 
dinner-cloth. Have you a drawer or a lock, Spindle?" ** I 
have, sir." — " Then give me your key, and let me see if I can 
find the other half." When the box was examined the other 
portion of the cloth was found in his drawer, and traces of 
soft-soap upon it, which left no doubt that he was the man who 
put the soap in the tender. So far so good. But if Cophit 
could recognise him that would be additional evidence. "Jack 
Spindle,*' said the inspector, after having spoken to Cophit 
about the affair of the inn, and found out that this man was there, 
"you are aware that this engine was disabled by as foul a 
piece of spite as ever came under my notice, through some 
soft-soap being placed in the tender rolled up in a piece of 
cloth having two holes in it ; the cloth is acknowledged by you 
to have been once in your possession, and had it been the whole 
cloth I might have been inclined to think some one may have 
taken it and used it for this foul play; but it is in evidence that 
you were in the stores on Wednesday at dinner-time, and at that 
hour you had no business there. You tried to explain that 
away, first by thinking your mate worked that day dinner-time, 
but with the overwhelming evidence against you due to the 
presence of his foreman, you make another statement, to the 
eflfect that you only went there to call the store-boy's attention 
to a lark that was going on. Now, the two statements are 
inconsistent. Further, it is proved that this piece of pudding- 
cloth is yours, and this other half, found in your drawer, has 
soft-soap adhering to it now. Therefore I am of opinion. 
Spindle, that you sold this man a ' dog ;' and you had no right 
to do it. What had he ever done to you in his life, a stranger 
amongst strangers, that you should not only cause him to get 
into disgrace, but, what is more aggravating, spit your spite at 
him, and delay the public trains, and put the passengers to 
such a degree of annoyance ?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ENGINE-DRIVER'S DOG. 

" But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome ; foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own ; 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonoured falls, unnoticed all his worth ; 
Denied in heaven the soul he had on earth.'' 

A HOMELESS dog in London, choking with emotion, stiff with 
tramping, and hungry, entered the handsome porch at the grand 
entrance to Euston Square railway-station, which was full of 
excitement — all bustle, activity, and variety. Within the vast 
fabric, between the piles of luggage of wraps and bags, between 
the high, low, rich, and poor, the poor " doggie " tremblingly 
alive, trusting in his character for honesty, passed by the 
colossal pillars, waiting-rooms, and booking-offices on to the 
platform. There he looked searchingly about him, trying to 
find, amongst the many faces, one that he could recognise, or 
to find a voice addressed to him, when — unexpected happiness 
— ^he was saluted and caressed by the kind-hearted driver, who 
was no other than Driver Shelvey, who led the grateful animal 
on to the engine. He found him to be a little rough^liaired 
dog, of a yellowish colour ; with a pretty small head, a most 
intelligent eye, and a good deal of the rough terrier; and while 
piles of luggage were being brought into the vans, and before 
the departure-bell began to ring lustily, the "doggie" had been 
placed on the back of the tender, the circumference of which 
was to prove his world. Suffering had done much to quench 
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all hopes of his ever becoming a carpet-dog. Whether he ever 
had any idea of being an engine-driver's dog is not known, but 
at all events he soon made himself at home, and he took an 
intense interest in signals. And so, in the easiest way in the 
world, by catching the swing of circumstances, he passed at a 
bound from the condition of a forlorn cur, with eyes dim and 
temper soured, into a position which no other dog occupied, 
and one in every way likely to make him good-natured and 
popular. But there is no telling how many nights in the 
streets, lying on stones huddled up, half frozen, he had expe- 
rienced ; how many areas he had searched for a bit of food ; 
how many times he had been caught, kicked and beaten from 
square to terrace, before the evidences of his good-nature were 
obliterated, and before he was crushed by the ponderous car 
of neglect, until the pulse of his little heart beat with joy to 
find a home and refuge on the back of the tender of an express 
engine — a perfect stranger amidst so much that was passing 
strange, and yet content with present good, finding in his new 
berth, upon the tool-box of an engine, a world of wealth and 
keen enjoyment. 

The " Duke," as Driver Shelvey was called, owing to his 
Roman nose resembling that of the Duke of Wellington, never 
afterwards travelled without his dog, whom he named Snatch- 
burry. For years this intelligent creature made daily trips with 
his master between Bletchley Junction and London, running 
fast express trains in foggy as well as in clear weather, in the 
darkness of night as well as in the sunlight of day. Now 
trotting about Euston platform, impatient for the right-away 
signal ; now going at sixty miles an hour, with a strong breeze 
blowing all the shaggy hair back from his pretty small face, 
disclosing a set of beautiful white teeth; now on Bletchley 
platform, hopping about on three stilts as proud as " Punch," 
and priding himself that they had kept time. He would give 
the " Duke " a look which was full of expression, as much as 
to say, " Well done our side." Every day he was gaining 
intelligence by culture, and he came to know the code of 
signals, §0 that when he saw a " red " light, indicating danger. 
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he would call attention to it. He knew also, after a little 
experience, the route his master took each day. He could 
distinguish his own engine from others, although there were 
many others of the same class, of the same size, and painted in 
every particular the same. 

Wonderful stories are told of dogs, which teach us that dogs 
are not inferior animals ; that their powers can be developed 
and their natures raised, so that the idea of the animals being 
mere machines filled up with instincts, as an engine is filled 
with steam, is absurd. A dog*s intelligence is developed by 
culture, the same as that of two-legged dogs. Let us not, how- 
ever, be dogmatical, but stick to our subject. Master Snatch- 
burry was for a period of ten years " on duty " every day. He 
sometimes found his arrangements all behind his master's in a 
morning, and so he had to follow him to the shed, where he 
would cock up his bright eye -first at one engine and then at 
another, as he ran down the roads between the engines, and 
having found the right one, and some time to spare, he would 
take a look round and see if anybody was about to offer him a 
toothful. If he was very late, and he could not just find the 
engine, his anxiety would increase and intensify his earnest- 
ness, until it had worked him into a state of almost convulsive 
frenzy, making a series of leaps over the pits, to cut off the 
corners, accompanied by a whining cry developing into a sharp 
shrill bark. He would sometimes arrive just in time to join 
the engine when it was leaving the shed for the passenger 
station ; but if he considered the time was too short to join the 
engine at the shed, he would go direct to the passenger station. 
On one occasion he came just in time to see his master going 
away ; but, seeing it was a hopeless case, he made no fuss or 
cry about it, but walked into a quiet spot and dropped down, 
with his two fore-feet straight out before him, indicating health, 
strength, and happiness ; and there he lay, taking stock of the 
trains running in and out of the station, until one came up 
which was going his way, the way that would enable him to 
join his own engine. He would jump on to the engine and 
work his way to London or Rugby, after Driver Shelvey ; and, 
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on the engine arriving at the platform, he would take a smart 
run over the yard from engine to engine until he found the 
right one. On one occasion he could not find his engine, for 
Shelvey had been sent out before his time after arriving at the 
shed, and it so happened he was sent in a contrary direction 
to that in which he had been accustomed to run. Snatchburry, 
when he came to the station, not finding his master there, nor 
in the shed, thought he must have been mistaken, and that 
Shelvey could not have left home ; so he went down home, 
and put his head into each room, and gave a good sniff or two, 
and was then satisfied his master was gone. He ran ofif to the 
station again and took the first train for Rugby Junction ; not 
finding Shelvey there he came back to Bletchley, and not see- 
ing anything of him there either, he went to London and 
searched the yard over, but with no better effect ; and so he 
came home again, tired out, to find his master at supper. How 
much of this intelligence he owed to instinct, how much to 
culture, or how much to brain is a problem. It is one of those 
" things which no fellow can understand." But it is enough 
that he had affections, loving and remembering, and thinking ; 
and, further than that, when once properly housed, fed, and 
cared for, he never made the least sign of dishonesty, or any 
desire to return to London life. Snatchburry loved engines, 
and in his career must have picked up an acquaintance 
with a good many other dogs en route. The reflection 
tempts us into speculation. They would see he was a smart 
young chap, rather rough, but a good-hearted fellow, with the 
smell of engine-oil about him, and with an unaccountable 
amount of cheek to be running into the vans and asking every 
dog where he was bound for; but their courage would be 
raised with his kind speeches about his being ** on duty," and 
he could assure them that the oscillation and noise they would 
feel after starting was simply a way the iron horse had when 
he was scampering away as fast as he could be made to do so, 
and the best thing for them to do was to drop into a nap until 
he barked for the driver to stop ; and so to their great joy 
travelling dogs would remember the good services rendered 
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gratuitously by the good-natured driver's dog. Snatchburry had 
learned to distinguish colours ; and he distinguished stations 
from private residences. On seeing a red light he would bark, 
and also on approaching a station ; but he also knew that a 
fog-signal indicated extreme danger, and when the wheels 
of the engine went over some, followed with a hang^ bang, he 
would rush frantically round and round the tender, no matter 
how high the wind was or the speed, or how cold and bleak 
the air was, in hurricanes of snow and in the midst of perils 
he called aloud his warning high into the air. Driver Shelvey 
possessed all the knowledge which renders a man fit to run 
fast and important trains. There were no intricate questions 
concerning railway working but what he held the thread of ; 
nothing unapproachable, all easy of access, from the leaking 
of a belly-stay in the boiler to an undeniable break-down. He 
ran the most important trains ; he ran every trip with success — 
day after day, for months, for years. His enginemanship was 
unquestionably sound, and men everywhere knew it — men of 
authority and experience. Still, on one dark November after- 
noon, within half an hour after leaving Euston Station with 
the five o'clock express, his engine was hurled from the iron 
track right across the other line, over which the engine fell on 
her side. Shelvey was killed and Snatchburry was saved. As 
soon as possible search was made for Driver Shelvey amongst 
the debris, and he was found with the dog standing by his 
side ; and, following the corpse to the goods-shed, where it 
was temporarily placed, Snatchburry could only be removed by 
force. 

When his master's body was placed in the coffin he moaned 
and cried most piteously. On the day of the funeral, two 
black rosettes were attached to his plain but neat collar, and 
he was led by poor Shelvey's fireman, who, fortunately, was 
spared. He succeeded in breaking away from the mourners, 
and ran along to the coffin, and at last Craffe was obliged to 
carry him in his arms to the grave side. For some time after 
the funeral the mourner felt the loss of that friend who 
befriended him when he was only a poor little homeless cur. 
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and he could be quieted only by kindness. Driver Green, an 
old friend of the " Duke's," would sometimes take him to his 
late home, when his moans after his old master would recom- 
mence, and he could not be pacified until some of the de- 
ceased's clothes were placed near him. Nothing would stay 
his cries and lamentations so effectually as bringing out his 
late friend's boots and placing them on each side of the fire 
where poor Shelvey used to place them after he had done his 
work. He would then lie down by them and watch for hours, 
evidently expecting the return of the owner. Alas ! he was 
no longer in the busy throng ; he had travelled life's railway, 
all stations were past, and he had been stopped in death by an 
unfortunate mistake. A goods-train was standing at Harrow 
Station \ and, with signals in his favour and the darkness of the 
night preventing his seeing his danger, he went right into the 
train. After Shelvey's death, Snatchburry was taken charge of 
by Driver Green, who took great care of him until the poor 
little " doggie " entered into his rest, when all that was mortal 
of him was scrupulously attended to ; and he is now in a little 
glass case as anxious-looking as ever. 

A beautiful little English terrier took a fancy to travel 
on the trains from King's Cross to Doncaster, York, Grimsby, 
Lincoln, Boston, and Peterborough. It would not stay on 
any particular engine, but would go with any engine-man it 
took a fancy to ; it would sit up on the tool-box on the tender, 
its delicate ears blowing out in the breeze, and its dark shining 
coat as smooth as a newly shelled chestnut. It was its way to 
call in the engine-men's room, and stay for a day and then go 
for a trip, always choosing an engine that was starting on a 
journey. It preferred to travel express, and was often seen with 
Tom Pepper of Peterborough. It was very fond of Tom ; some- 
times it would do a day's shunting in the yard at New England, 
and the next day you might see it watching the fireman of a 
goods-train eat his luncheon in Retford whilst waiting for fast 
trains to pass. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUDDEN SURPRISES. 

It sometimes happens that no extent of experience and study 
of railway working can prepare a man for any occurrence that 
happens on the railway. There swoops down upon a man at 
times a surprise, the like of which has not visited any one be- 
fore ; and, quick as lightning, the greatest evil or the fgreatest 
good is done on the spur of the moment. An occurrence of 
this kind once fell to the lot of an old and experienced driver, 
in charge of an express-train going north. The train left the 
Metropolis at its proper time, and was running under full steam, 
when the driver suddenly saw a goods-train crossing the line in 
front of him. He could not stop within the distance for want 
of brake-power. He remained on the engine almost to the 
last, but not three seconds could have elapsed between the 
sailing along, in all the majesty of power, and entering the 
eternal world. Both driver and fireman decided to jump and 
brave accidents. One leaped on the right side of the engine 
and the other on the left, but the train passed on between their 
lifeless bodies. They were dead ; both of them. The engine 
rushed into the goods-train, and cut waggon after waggon out 
before she stopped, and then she was upright and almost un- 
injured, and none of the passengers were killed. 

There is a speed bordering upon instantaneous death, resolv- 
ing fate at once; but scores of engine-men have} jumped and 
injured themselves, whereas if they had remained on their 
engines they would have been unhurt. In collisions like the 
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above-mentioned, it requires more than human judgment to 
decide what is the best thing to do. If we take the case of the 
accident to the Irish Mail at Abergele, we find the fireman in 
the debris and the fire, burned to a heap of ashes ; and the 
driver, who jumped off to save his life, so injured that he sur- 
vived the shock only two weeks. Now, in the Sittingbourne 
accident, the engine plunged into the trucks at about thirty 
miles an hour, and scattered them right and left ; but the driver 
and the fireman were carried on their engine safe through them, 
although several passengers were mortally injured. The acci- 
dent occurred in broad daylight, and the engine-man and the 
fireman had time and opportunity to jump, but they chose to 
remain. It is impossible to advise what to do under such cir- 
cumstances. Had the Sittingbourne trucks contained oil, like 
those at Abergele, the men would have been burned to death ! 
and, on the other hand, if they had jumped off at thirty miles 
an hour, the chances are that both would have broken their 
necks. 

A case occurred on one of our principal railways at night, 
which alarmed the driver very much. Had it happened in day- 
light it would have cost him his life. He was steaming south, 
with an express-train of eighteen carriages, at forty miles an hour, 
and, when passing a junction, he struck four trucks, and sent 
them flying, not only clear of his road, but clear of both roads. 
The waggons had been shunted on to the main-line by mistake, 
just as the express came up, and therefore they were in motion, 
which accounts for the engine buffer-beam being comparatively 
uninjured. The collision was so sudden, that before the driver 
and the fireman knew what had happened, all was over. The 
engine knocked beams, diagonals, and axles in a tempest, 
clear of her course, and would have continued ; but, of course, 
the driver stopped, whilst the rear-guard was ignorant of what 
had happened. Now, the driver declares he should have 
jumped had this occurred in broad daylight- We have the 
Sittingbourne accident, in which the engine-man was safe at 
high speed. But, although it is the safest plan to keep to the 
engine, one never knows what the trucks contain. As not one 
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truck out of ten thousand contains oil or gunpowder, we may 
conclude from experience that, in cases of pending collisions, 
it is best to remain on the foot-plate. A driver of a fast express 
collided with a goods-train in a curve. The goods-train had 
stopped within the distant-signal, and the signalman neglected 
to protect it in time. He, in fact, was not at his post when the 
goods-train arrived, ten minutes behind time. The train 
should have been in the siding, shunted clear for the express. 
The express-driver, having a thorough knowledge of the traffic, 
as well as of his engine, expected to pass it at this particular 
spot. On sighting the distant-signal, it indicated line clear, by 
exhibiting a clear, white light. When he came into the curve, 
he saw the three red lights on the end of the goods-guard's van, 
and, even then, he thought the goods must be in the siding, 
and that the guard had neglected to change his tail-lights from 
red to white. He had shut off steam, having a doubt of the 
position of the goods, when the flying steed went right inside 
of the van, and a fair slaughter of waggons took place ; some 
went flying to the right, and others to the left \ and although 
twenty waggons were cut out of the goods-train, the express 
engine remained upright. She left the rails when she struck 
the van, and rode on bent axles, broken chains and rails, until 
she stopped. The bufler-beam was smashed, the chimney and 
smoke-box damaged, but neither the driver nor fireman was 
hurt, and many of the passengers knew nothing of the danger 
they had been in. 

This was an affair that took place in the dark. Had it 
occurred in the day, the probability is that both the driver and 
the fireman would have jumped, and injured themselves. 
Now, this was another instance in which the enginemanship 
avails nothing. The driver was a man who knew every train 
on the road, and looked out for them, and when he had passed 
one, he looked for another, and so on, to the end of the trip. 
But the accident could have been prevented by the use of the 
block-system which is now nearly universally adopted. 

The down Scotch express was going down Retford bank, 

gignals all clear, when Oliver Hindly saw a train going east 

from Sheffield to Lincoln which would meet him on the level 
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crossing* He could not stop, and with that clear mind which 
is so marked in Englishmen in time of danger^ he put on full 
steam, and sent Mr. Sturrock's beautiful express-engine clean 
through the goods-train, scattering the trucks like match 
splinters and carrying all through safe. When asked about the 
matter, Hindly said he could not keep clear, so he would 
dear away his obstruction. There is no doubt that had he 
hesitated or feared many lives would have been sacrificed. 
No. 210 engine carried the dents and scars Hke an old warrior, 
and looked handsomer than ever for this brush with the enemy 
of express-trains* 

The principle of the block-system is this : the signalman must 
not allow two trains on the line between his cabin and the cabin 
of the next signalman in advance. Signalman A telegraphs to 
signalman B to know whether the line is clear ; and, having 
received an affirmative answer, he allows the train to pass his 
cabin and approach that of £, and when it has passed him, he 
informs A of the circumstance. If the train goes on all right, he 
will tell him so ; if it stopped at his cabin, he would wire line 
blocked; and A would holdback the next train that comes on. 
He could hold on to one, because he would wire to the man who 
sent him the train, line blocked ; and when that had got another 
train, he would hold that back, and wire to the man who sent 
it, line blocked ; so that, in case of serious failure, one train 
may have been stopped at each signal cabin over a length of 
fifty miles. But, nothwithstanding all the precautions on the 
part of the railway directors to make their line safe by working 
on the block-system, the best of rolling stock on most solid of 
tracks, accidents will happen. Soon after the block-system 
was introduced on railways, a signalman had sent on a goods- 
train to the next signalman, and an express-train being due, 
he was anxious to obtain the signal clear. The goods were a 
long time on the road, the night was dark and wild, and 
lightning was vivid and frequent, accompanied by loud peals of 
thunder. Now, lightning affects telegraph instruments. The 
indication of " line clear " was at that time given by one ring 
on a bell. The signalman was looking out very anxiously for 
this ring, for the express was due, and ttv^i^ Ss ^^^^ ^^Xi^^SsNSx, 
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about stopping or even checking an express. All at once a 
flash of lightning ripped down an oak tree by the side of his 
cabin ; and the electric fluid, acting like the battery, rung the 
bell. The train was near, down went all the signals, and on 
went the train right into the goods-train. The guard*s-van of 
the goods had a lamp in the centre of the roof, and when the 
passenger struck the van, the lamp was projected into the air, 
and then fell down on to the engine foot-plate between the 
driver and fireman, with such a crash that they thought it was 
i a thunderbolt, and both jumped off unhurt. Here was a 
lesson ! " Line clear,*' and other messages, are given by two 
or more distinct rings. 

Now, a sudden surprise was once sprung upon a driver, 
named Brewood, which was in no way whatever related to 
those above noted ; but it was a fearful challenge to grapple 
with a tremendous railway difficulty, and make the best of it. 

Difficulties have always been found to bring out the qualities 
of an individual. Biography impresses this fact upon us. 
Sweet are the uses of difficulties, for they develop character 
and bring to the fore the capacious powers which lie folded up 
in a man, sometimes to such an extent that an individual is 
half-scared at his own daring. Driver Brewood was in charge 
of a goods-train, consisting of twenty-four waggons of Aber- 
dare coal. There was a bank to descend of i in 80 for five 
miles ; then a level to run over of one mile, and then another 
bank of i in 85 for a length of six miles, which terminated at 
a meeting station. The line was a single line, and trains 
coming in opposite directions passed by means of sidings at 
the appointed meeting station. Before the train was started 
from the top of the first incline, it was customary to put some, 
if not all, the brakes down, so as to enable the driver and 
the guard to control the train. 

One very dark night the driver received the " right-away " 

signal, and he started. All went well until he reached the 

level between the two inclines. The fireman generally handles 

the brake, and keeps easing it " on" or ** off" as circumstances 

require. When they reached the level, Brewood was struck by 

the speed being so soon reduced, aud at first thought the 
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guards had put all the brakes down in the train ; so he took 
hold of the tender-brake, and after giving it a turn of the screw 
lie found he stopped the train. In an instant he turned it off, 
and pUt on steam. He knew he had broken away, and the 
regulator and engine soon informed him he had but a few trucks 
behind his engine. He went over the back of the tender and 
on to the waggons. He found he had four, and he returned, 
and hastened down the second incline to the meeting station 
where he was timed to pass the ** Black " goods. They ran 
into the siding, the points of course being set to receive them. 
After he stopped, he sent his fireman to meet the trucks which 
had broken away. At the top of the yard, the black goods 
stopped to put off trucks ; but misfortune never comes alone, 
they were not there or in sight. Brewood rushed to the 
station-master's house door, and with a huge stick unmercifully 
hammered into one unfortunate panel until the official threw 
wide open his bed-room door, and was going to remonstrate, 
but the driver lost no time. " For God's sake come out, there 
are twenty waggons of coal coming down the bank like the 
devil. I can hear, by the Lord Harry, there will be a smash. 
Come out quick." The station-master slipped on his pants 
and socks, and out he came with his nightcap on. /* What 
can we do ? " gasped Brewood. " Why, turn all the lot into 
the river below," said the frightened agent running to meet the 
train ; adding, in hot haste, " Look sharp with the hammer, 
Brewood, and we shall have time to spike the back road points." 
Just as they drove in the spike, Brewood sprung into a pile of 
chairs, and shouted, "Bring a few iron chairs.*' They laid 
them across the metals as near as they dared, and off they ran 
out of danger. The waggons drove over the chairs, and then 
followed a crash. The first two dropped into the ballast and 
formed a stop-bufier for the others, and none went into the 
river. The driver and the agent ran to the debris, to look for 
the guards, but the guards and their van were nowhere to be 
seen. In the darkness they could hear it coming. 

The two guards in the rear noticed on the level between the 
two inclines that they were going rather too fast, but they did 
not notice it until the train had obtained a \^\^ ViV^^^-^^^Sssv. 
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the weight. All doubts about the matter were soon dispelled. 
They knew that they had broken away from the engine, and 
what alarmed them was the fear that the driver did not know* 
it, and not hearing the engine whistle they were both of opinion 
that their train would overtake him, and so they expected 
every minute to be smashed. To jump at that speed was 
certain death. They knew what could be, and what might be, 
but they did not know what would be. They were for once 
with their lives in their hands. The black goods would be in 
the station, and Brewood in the siding, and there was no 
other course but to turn them into the back road, and that 
meant into the river. Like men with death staring them in the 
face, they made an effort for dear life, resolved not to surrender 
it without a desperate struggle. With the lamps glimmering in 
the weird darkness they clambered from truck to truck to put 
down more brakes. They did this like heroes, but the 
momentum of the waggons gave them no hope of stopping 
them. They had done all that they could, and it was plain 
that a dreadful collision would take place. The head guard 
thought the black goods might set back, and give the run-away 
trucks time to stop on the level ; ** but I shall jump, mate, if 
we meet a red light, because that will show that they have 
done all they can, and that still there is danger." " If we 
jump," replied the under guard, " we shall be killed dead on 
the spot." " What is it to be, jump or not ? " shouted the other. 
" Jump, mate, good-bye," and each went to jump ; but when 
men are in such a trying position the falchion of the intellect 
cuts into the scabbard of the brain. " Here, mate," shouted 
the head guard, " we are saved. Bring that hammer out of the 
locker, sharp." He himself took up a shackle hook, and 
knocked a hole into the end of the van over the coupling j 
and, with life and death in sight, the under guard eased off the 
van-brake, and the head guard knocked the bolt out which 
attached the truck next them to the van : and they were living 
men. They had scarcely become free before they saw the fire- 
man's light, and they pulled up to pick him up. The van 

being on the incline it would start by the force of gravitation. 

When they came to the debris tliey saw \^\».t «. tremendous hit 
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it was to hook off. " I assure you," said the head guard to 
Brewood, " it was the thought of an instant, prompted by the 
instinct of self-preservation. I suppose when the wheel of for- 
tune comes off, it stirs a man up a bit. I have been on the 
railway close upon twelve years, and in that time I have been 
knocked all round the van, but I never had an escape like this. 
Hooking off the van was simply a divine interposition of pro- 
vidence." They left the van where they had stopped it, and 
walked to the trucks ; and, whatever was in fortune's power, they 
all saw each had had his share that night. There may be 
storms at sea for sailors, but it is quite certain that a sight pre- 
sented itself that convinced them that on the railway there are 
perils for engine-men, firemen, and guards. 

An occurrence that took place a few years ago will illus- 
trate the importance of railway men being always on the alert to 
act upon incidental hints which at first sight appear uncommon. 
A goods-train, having two engines attached, was proceeding 
south at midnight, and after it had passed a fast express-train, 
a thought struck the driver of the express train that for two 
engines it was a very short goods-train. He stepped over to 
the fireman's side of the foot-plate for the purpose of seeing 
whether there were any tail-lights on the last vehicle ; but 
owing to a curve in the line, he could not ascertain that point. 
He, however, shut off steam, and gave instructions to his mate 
to have the brake in readiness, " for," said he, " it strikes me 
very forcibly, mate, all the train is not there." When they 
had run about two miles, and were thinking of getting up the 
speed again, a red light was seen ahead surging violently from 
right to left. They pulled up at once to it, when a goods 
guard informed them, as he held his bulPs-eye light into their 
faces, that a waggon-axle had broken in his train, and had 
caused twelve trucks to leave the rails, and that they were 
across the down-road right in the way of the express. 

The guard got up on the step of the engine, when they 
pulled gently down to the scene of the accident, where they 
saw that it requires heads that think and eyes that roll, as well 
as simply engine-men, to make railway-men of. 

H 



CHAPTER VIII. 
PUNISHMENT AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of punishment on a railway, which is a 
little state, is a serious duty. Without punishment, there 
would be a total loss of power and of salutary influences. 
Offences may be classed under the heads of breach of rules, 
repeated disobedience, constant idleness, bullying, gross in- 
subordination, and, worst of all, drink. A driver of goods- 
trains, out for very long hours, gets tired, has to wait long for 
a passenger-train to pass, yields to the temptation, and goes 
into a pubhc-house, with guards, traders, droyers, and others ; 
and in time is sure to come to grief. He is wanted, and is not 
there ; or his engine gets short of water and the fire is low. All 
at once, the signal " right away" is given, and Driver Unstable 
is off; and when he sticks on the bank short of steam and 
water, he begins to repent that Dick Easy got him into the 
beer-shop. 

In dealing with offenders, it is necessary to consider not 
their services, but their dispositions, and the general welfare of 
all. Punishment does not amount to dismissal unless the de- 
linquent is an hardened offender. Dismissal is a serious 
matter, for justice herself makes a marked distinction between 
wilfully bad conduct and thoughtlessness. The real sting of 
punishment should lie in the fact that it has been sought for. 
There is no disgrace in being punished for what one never had 
any thought or intention of doing. The idea of such punish- 
ment is repulsive to the sense of right and wrong ; and when 
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the mistake is made, the individual becomes a martyr, not an 
offender. 

Then, again, punishment is to be administered with the 
greatest care, with a knowledge of human nature ; for, what 
would break one man's heart, might be felt by that of another 
but lightly. Or, it may even harden the heart when the 
punishment is inflicted in anger, or vindictively, or for tem- 
porary revenge, or for self-interest, or for applause. 

The creed upon which punishment is inflicted should rest 
upon a purely rational basis. Punishment is no doubt a 
difficult task for some men to perform — men who have strong 
opinions of their own, which may be compared to a body, 
weighty and tall, moving forward with great rapidity. So long 
as it proceeds in a perfectly straight line a catastrophe may 
be avoided, but should something necessitate its taking a curve^ 
why then look out. Something will happen to itself 2xA to its 
neighbours. To feel strongly, and yet to analyze coolly ; to be 
susceptible to a force, and yet free from its influence ; to be 
moving with the stream, and to be standing on the bank, are 
specially difficult duties. But the power of such many-sided 
action should be possessed by those who sit in council. 
Such power is indeed a testimony of intrinsic force. In a 
word, there must be a judicious appeal to the sense of right 
and honour, self being conspicuous by ^its absence. The 
hardest of all feats is to see what is before our eyes. 

If a man has had great trust placed in him — wide license given 
to him — the loss of liberty to act would be a dreadful punish- 
ment. He should be allowed to act ; not allowed to decide. 

With regard to the imposition of fines, it may be laid down 
as a general maxim, that it should be of such a nature as to do 
some positive good. The sting of punishment has been in- 
flicted by some superintendents in a novel way. 

Driver Sparrow was always — that is to say, oftener than 
others — before the board of inquiry, consisting of the locomotive 
superintendent and his assistants. The man's offences were 
not marked by gross insubordination, but repeated instances 
of thoughtlessness. He would run short of coals, simply 
because he was afraid to take too mMcYv. "SSa T^ofCv^w ^V ^^'^ 
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was peculiar. No, he would not have a bit more ; he would 
try to make what he had in the tender last him. The conse- 
quence was that, on several occasions, he had to make a 
special stop with his train to get a few hundredweights more ; 
and, on one occasion, when some of the officials were in the 
train, instead of stopping to take in fuel, he burned the 
tool-boxes, and all the old clothes in them, and several pounds 
of tallow, together with the lid of the tender, and the foot- 
board, which just saved his bacon. On another occasion he 
stopped at a country road-side station and borrowed some coals. 
For this he was fined a day's pay. The next time, he stopped by 
the side of a waggon of coal which he spied on the road, and 
helped himself from it. He took the number of the waggon 
and reported the case. He never tried to hide anything, and 
he did things as calmly as possible. The guard would shout, 
"What are you stopping here for?" " Oh !" Sparrow would 
reply ; " I have got a bit of bad coal in my tender, and this 'ere 
is tidy good ; give us a hand a minute." It was against all rules 
and regulations to delay a train for such a purpose, and he 
was fined again, and made pay for the coals, which belonged 
to a coal merchant. He again ran short of coals and helped 
himself from a waggon, the proprietor of which desired to 
charge him with stealing them. He got into much trouble. 
The case was allowed to proceed a certain length, to frighten 
Sparrow ; and it had the desired effect. Fortunately, with all 
scheming for coal, he had never taken a coal premium ; or the 
coal-merchant would have had all his own way, and Jack 
Sparrow would have been " caged " for a time. Strange to 
relate, he no sooner^left^off one class of thoughtless acts, than 
he betook himself to another class — not minding his time-table 
properly, calling where he should not, and running past where 
he should have stopped — ofiences which generally occurred on 
the first day of the month. At a certain station where he had 
not been in the habit of calling, seeing the passengers he 
shut off steam and stopped. " Fetch that time-bill, mate. 
By Gom, them's our passengers," said he. The time-bill was 
consulted, hut he found they were not. A little further he saw 
another group of passengers at a slalvoxv. T^ose he took no 
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notice of; but, when he stopped at the station beyond that, 
the agent asked him if he stopped at Slade Heath. " No," 
said he. ** But," replied the agent, *' you should have done. 
What am I to do ? I have neither an engine nor a carriage to 
fetch them, and you must go on. You have put me and them 
into a fix." However, the agent had to consider what was 
the best thing to do, and by telegraph he found that there were 
eight passengers. The distance was five miles j he sent a 
waggonette for them, and Sparrow had to pay for their ride. 

His next ofience was to take a gentleman twenty miles 
beyond his destination, whom he was told to set down at a 
certain place. It was the last train at night, and .Sparrow had 
to pay the gentleman's hotel bill. He turned up again for 
having two gentlemen on his engine one night with the mail, 
for which he paid two sovereigns — the regular fine. Next, he 
started away from a station without looking back, and left the 
rear guard behind. The head guard gave the signal ; but it 
is the duty of the driver to look back, after starting, in order 
to see if any passenger may be jumping out. This frequently 
happens ; passengers sit still during the time the train is at the 
station, and when it is on the move they think of asking if 
that is such a station ; and, finding it is the very station they 
want, they frequently jump out, or rather tumble out, even 
when the train is going ten or fifteen miles an hour. 

To Sparrow once more ; and this is the climax, all through 
not looking back. He backed on to a train ; and in time he 
received the all-right signal to go. Sparrow had noticed a 
travelling official on the platform. When he arrived at the 
first station where he was timed to stop, a porter was sweeping 
the platform with a broom, professionally to and fro. " Look 
out, my lad, he's in here," said Sparrow pantomimically, with 
his thumb cocked up and his fingers closed, as plainly as his 
fist could speak. — "Ah! ha!" cried the lad, "not him; thou 
hast got no carriages." Sure enough he had not; and, in- 
credible as it may appear, he had run six miles without looking 
back, or finding out by the working of the engine that he had 
left his train behind. 

What could be done with such a man ? " Discharge lux!^ " 
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some would have exclaimed. But, with all his faults, he broke 
no bones or waggons, nor neglected his engine, nor absented 
himself. He had reached his climax, and the best thing to do 
was to forgive him for this, and inform him that for the next 
offence he must take his discharge. 

''You quite understand," said* the superintendent to him, 
" that your term of service ends with your next offence. I 
have no more to say to you ; the time of your stay in the 
company's service is in your own hands, when you think 
proper to * snuff* yourself out. Your back week's pay will be 
paid you by making an application to the time-keeper." 
Sparrow is running now, and has been running for years since 
he left the train behind, and got the option of " snuffing " 
himself out any minute. 

To forgive an offence has, on some natures, a beneficial 
influence. In this case it secured the services of a steady 
driver for years. 

Some very strange cases are sometimes inquired into and 
dealt with according to their merits. 

An express-train, in charge of two smart men, was travelling 
at forty-five miles an hour, when the engine became uncoupled 
from the tender. It happened when the fireman was on the 
tender breaking up some coal. They coupled them together 
again, and neidierjthe guard nor passengers knew it; and it 
would never have been known had not some farm labourers, 
who saw the engine shoot away from the tender, have narrated 
the circumstance in a neighbouring town, where a station- 
master heard of it. He reported the talk to head-quarters, 
from whence instructions were issued to inquire into the case. 
When the right driver was found, after some difficulty, he did 
not deny it. Both he and his fireman were summoned to 
appear before the board of inquiry, and full particulars were 
obtained of all the circumstances. 

It appeared that when they were going at speed, the coup- 
ling-pin, which unites the engine to the tender, broke, and they 
sepauated. The engine shooting ahead broke the side links, 
and pulled the feed-bags out, leaving the fireman on the tender. 
2%e^5aiK at once how matters stood with them, and the fireman 
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was going to put the tender-brake on ; but the driver ordered 
him to allow the train to run, and fetch a spare coupling-pin 
from the back of the tool-box. By the time the fireman had 
done this, and lifted up the flap of the tender, the engine was 
under control, and was, in a trice, bufier to bufifer with the 
tender. When all was made ready for the coupling-pin to be 
dropped in, the engine was sharply reversed against the mo- 
mentum of the train, sufficiently to extend the draw-bar spring, 
and they succeeded in getting in the pin. 

The mishap took place when they had run seventy-five miles 
out of eighty-five miles ; and, the boiler being fairly supplied 
with water, they managed without turning on the feed. After 
they stopped, every exertion was made to put the feed-bags 
right and square ; and, as there had not been any delay, they 
thought the whole afiair was squared, and therefore they 
thought there was no need to make a report of it. No one 
knew anything of it but themselves, and if they had told the 
guard, he would have made a mountain of a mouse, and send 
in a report a yard long to his superintendent, which would 
come round to their " governor," and from him to their fore- 
man, and from him to them. So, saving all this reporting, 
they would have succeeded in smothering the aflfair, but for 
the peasant's astonishment at seeing an engine bolt away from 
the tender and the train, and seeing the driver jockey his 
engine as they never saw before. It was a very smart piece 
of work — too smart to be recognised. They were advised not 
to do so again. Under such exceptional circumstances it is 
much better to stop. 

Not experience alone, but judgment also, is required to grapple 
with railway difficulties ; and one cannot get together too much 
information respecting what others have done, and what others 
have omitted to do. A general of renown, whenever he was 
out walking in times of peace, was in the habit of speculating 
how he would marshal his soldiers to take places which at- 
tracted his notice, and how he would make a retreat, in case 
of being defeated, with the smallest loss to his army. 

It is this kind of forethought which helps railway-men. The 
want of it sometimes helps them and their vra%%Q)\sSk \2^ ^^ss&« 
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A driver of a goods-train, consisting of thirty-five waggons and 
the brake-van, was proceeding one dark night over a piece 
of road infested with inclines; now i in 80 i(^, then i in 
80 down. He had arrived at the top of one bank, when, it 
was supposed, the train broke asunder when it was hanging 
over the top of the hill. He proceeded down the hill, and 
thought the whole train was following him; but, when he 
began to climb the next hill, he found by the work of the 
engine that he must have broken away. He stopped, not 
being sure where he had left the remnant. He was no 
sooner on the ground than he heard the remainder of the 
train close upon him, and he had only just time to shout for 
his fireman to jump off, when it ran with tremendous force into 
what waggons he had, and piled them right over the engine. 

This engine-man no sooner found that he had lost a portion 
of his train than he stopped — which in the dark is a very 
injudicious thing to do, bciCiause he knows nothing ; what he 
supposes, or thinks he kiiows, is presumption ; he is just as 
much in the dark as the waggons are. In such circumstances 
he should not have stopped, but should have taken the pre- 
caution to keep clear of the trucks. Admirable assistance to 
the men in such circumstances is given by side-lights on the 
brake-vans, because they can be seen from the engine very 
distinctly, and they enable the men to form a judgment, thus 
aiding in preventing accidents. 

Accidents similar to the above have happened with pas- 
senger-trains, through the couplings breaking when coming 
over a bank. It is not every driver who knows how to climb 
hills with a heavy train. When half of the train hangs on one 
side of a hill and the other half on the opposite side, it is only 
reasonable that the engine should be slowed after turning the 
hill, in order to pull the train over it without increasing the 
speed with which the engine arrived at the top. Many men, 
so soon as they reach the top of a hill, when the engine feels 
the power of gravitation in its favour, accelerates its speed 
most rapidly, thereby putting an extra strain on the couplings 
at the summit of the hill. Again, in running down an incline 
with a bank at the end, the speed should be increased before the 
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bottom of the valley is reached by the centre of the train. Speed 
should be increased by giving the engine a little more steam 
just before reaching the valley, in order gently to pull all the 
couplings taut, and to run across the bottom of the valley 
pulling. Some men run half-way up a bank, taking advantage of 
the power of gravity acquired running down the preceding hill, 
before they give the engine full steam, but such men are often 
fined for breaking away. Then, again, men are sometimes fined 
for sticking on a bank with a moderate load, and delaying other 
trains behind them. At the same time, they insist that they 
had a boiler full of steam, and that the steam was even blow- 
ing-off at the time. Very true, but it is possible to have a 
boiler full of steam and not know how to use it. To climb a 
long bank with a heavy train, some men think that all that is 
required is a boiler blowing-off steam like "mad;" and though 
the engine may slip two or three times, and stick, no man, they 
think, can do any more, and they conclude that the load is too 
heavy for the engine. It is nothing of the kind. The true 
cause of the engine's slipping — of course we are assuming the 
rails are dry and not wet — is that the steam is too impulsive 
upon the piston : that is, it acts for a moment with too great a 
pressure, or it could not force the wheels round. If the 
pressure of steam be too high and you throttle it, it will 
accumulate in the steam-chest until it is too much for the 
adhesion of the wheels, and hence slipping. Now instead 
of the engine blowing-off steam, she should rather be inclined 
to be short of steam, so that the lever can be placed well over, 
and the regulator full open, and that the steam can be allowed 
to push the piston nearly to the end of the stroke, following it 
up with an even pressure, instead of thumping the piston with 
high-pressure steam and knocking the wheels round. It may 
be asked, why not wire-draw the steam by the regulator, and 
have the lever in full gear ? Because you will not get the 
same results if you wire-draw. We know where wire-drawing 
begins, but not where it ends, and besides the load will require 
a higher pressure of steam than wire-drawing admits of. To 
climb a bank with a heavy load, have the lever well over, and 
the regulator well open, and the steam so Ioh< \fcaX 'Ccv^ ^^^^^^sca^ 
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on the piston does not exceed what is required for tractive 
power ; and as the bank is climbed, lift the damper or close 
the door, for more steam and more power, but leave the lever 
and regulator alone, unless absolutely necessary. 

By such management many a man has been saved from being 
fined for slipping on a bank. To slip on dry rails shows dis- 
tinctly that the engine-man does not know his business. 
Should the engine slip, drop the damper until the pressure 
in the cylinders becomes insufficient to slip the wheels, though 
sufficient to draw the train. The slipping of wheels on a 
bank, or in starting from a station, is produced by one and the 
same cause; but the engine requires different treatment, as 
already shown. 
Another point on which many men get • fined is shortness of 

, steam, which may arise from many causes. But those causes 
by which engine-men are mostly affected are choked fires and 
dirty tubes. Choked fires are the rule with young delinquents, 
and more engines become short of steam and lose time through 
bad fires than from any other cause. What is understood by a 
choked fire is this : it is made too thick for the engine-blast to 
pull air through it, and it will not make steam, for want of 
heat, as fast as the steam is required to keep up the speed of 
the train. One would think that with every inducement to 
save coal, by premiums, there would not be any choked fires ; 
but the evil lies in the fact that where the mind possesses no 
fixed principles for its guidance, every process is surrounded 
with mystery, and the left hand cannot comprehend the doings 
of the right, nor can the head or the hands render any assist- 
ance to each other, for every change is involved in doubt. To 
avoid choked fires, the best and only plan is first to under- 
stand the principle of combustion, which is very simple. More 
coal must not be admitted into the fire-box than what is suffi- 
cient to allow the air to pass through it. If we get hold of a 
coal we know little or nothing about, it is wise to use a low 
fire and work it The best shape of a fire for making steam, 
and not clinking, is the concave fire, hollow in the centre and 

not unlike a tea- saucer or a small dish. The generality of 
men who are fined for being short of steam have no proper 
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shape of fire, nor a likelihood of one. The coals are rolled 
into the fire-box, and, in many instances, the fire is thick with 
a stir-about of clay, which trickles down to the bars and forms 
itself on them into a stone floor or barricade, by which the air 
required for generating heat is prevented firom entering. 

Dirty tubes are another cause of fines. Some men will 
clean their tubes every day ; others will nm several days with- 
out cleaning out. The best plan is to clean the tubes as 
frequently as it can be done ; but clean them with fire, not 
flax, every day. If we put a kettle coated or rather caked 
with soot by the side of a bright fire, we shall soon see the 
caked matter peeling ofl". So it is with the tubes ; when a very 
hot fire is on the grate, and the gaseous products are drawn 
into them, the peeling process comes into operation. No 
doubt many a man has noticed his engine steaming amazingly 
well, as the fire was low. This is the cause ; the tubes have 
been cleared of soot, and the bare metal is exposed to the heat. 

Over-shooting signals, or mistaking signals, is considered 
about as serious an offence as a man can commit, because no 
one can have made the mistake without having failed for the 
moment in his duty of taking all necessary care of his train. 
But, in numerous instances, the offence is committed through 
the wonderful elasticity of action encouraged by familiarity. 

Some of the most experienced drivers have come to grief 
through their habits having become set. Now the sure way to 
avoid running by signals is to forget that the signal has ever 
been seen before, and to maintain day after day the same 
anxiety to sight it as was done in the first instance, or when we 
first run past it. 

Half the signals which are passed, and the collisions which 
occur through running by them, happen by the drivers not 
looking out for the signals in time. A man may run over a 
road and find a distant-signal always " off" for him at some 
road-side station, until he has lost sight of it, excepting just a 
glance ; and he may not give that glance in time on an occa- 
sion when, of all others, he should have seen it, and, before he 
can stop at it, he is in collision with another train. Not 
because the signal could not be seen from a lotv^^iJeXasss:.^ ^^^ 
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but the familiarity of seeing it off so many times, for so 
many years, has brought with it indifference. Approach every 
signal, and sight every signal, as though it had never been 
visible before, and run the road every day as carefully as at 
first ; then the fine-sheet will be a blank for cases of over- 
running danger-signals. 

A signal half " off" and half " on " is very often a tempting 
trap for a man who is in haste to form an opinion about it. 
It should there and then be treated as doubtful ; there should 
be no whistling or time lost in testing it ; the steam should be 
shut off, and if there is any delay through it, then the defective 
signal should have the blame. Some scores of men have been 
fined, and have brought their department into trouble, by endea- 
vouring to be too clever in distinguishing right from wrong, when 
the truth was only known in the signal-box, and not on the 
foot-plate. For over-shooting signals, nothing will save an 
engine-man from being discharged except a clear good-conduct 
bill. But that will not save a man from burning a boiler ; 
though this is a rare occurrence, which only happens when 
extreme carelessness has prevailed on the foot-plate. It is 
generally brought about through the gauge-glass not working 
properly, and showing false water in the glass. This is caused 
by the top water-way into the boiler being clogged with dirt. 
When the waste-water cock on the gauge is open, the water 
runs out, and when it is closed the water from the boiler fills 
it again. That may be assumed to be correct ; but it may be 
false, and a man may have his glass three-parts full of water at 
four o'clock, and find the lead plug go at 4.15. Nothing will 
persuade him that the boiler was short of water, and nothing 
will persuade his master that it was not. When the top water- 
way is made up, the pressure of the steam upon the water 
within the boiler forces it up into the glass ; and so long as 
there is any water near the lower water-way, the water will 
continue to appear in the glass ; and when the water sinks 
below the water-way, the steam will keep what water is in the 
glass there until the lead plug goes ; and then, the driver seeing 
water in the glass at the time, sticks to his view, and the 
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master, finding the crown of the fire-box down, reasonably 
concludes that the driver is telling an untruth ; whilst the driver 
reasonably concludes he is hardly dealt with for being dis- 
charged. That the fault is due to his negligence cannot be 
denied, but it is unsatisfactory when the facts are against the 
evidence, and there is no getting at the truth. 

Water in the gauge-glass may really signify absolutely 
nothing, unless the top water-way is perfectly clear, and 
hydrostatic equilibrium can be established in the gauge-glass. 
Much confusion and many lengthened inquiries have taken 
place through lead plugs blowing out, when, afterwards, the 
boiler was found to contain plenty of water. Much time would 
be saved were there two plugs in the fire-box, as practised by 
Mr. Sturrock. We have duplicate gauge-glasses, which is an ad- 
mirable arrangement; and why not have duplicate fire-plugs? 

The infliction of a fine for not examining an engine before 
leaving the shed is common ; but there is one way of getting 
over it, as long as a man is upon a railway, and that is to make 
it a matter of conscience never to turn a wheel without ex- 
amination. There is not much to do. There is no danger of 
the boiler tumbling off the frame, or the smoke-box leaving the 
boiler, or the crank- axle turning end forward. The examina- 
tion may be all done in fifteen minutes, and if an engine is 
habitually and daily examined, it can be overhauled in less 
time ; but supposing it takes fifteen minutes to look into the 
ash-pan, and to see that all the pins and cotters are fast, and 
all the glands are fair and square with their respective rods, it 
is a very small matter compared with the answering of a report 
about a gland coming off, or the fire-bars melting with an ash- 
pan full of ashes, or a split-pin in the motion being lost, and 
delaying the train, inconveniencing a number of passengers. 
Not that engines may not break down, even after having been 
examined; but if they do, it is a source of satisfaction to 
know that the failure could not have been foreseen. 

Once more. Many engines and vehicles are de-railed 
through the want of the most ordinary caution, which, like other 
acts, is followed by a fine. It takes two to throw an engine 
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off— one to give the order, and the other to put steam on. 
Which is the biggest fool it is impossible to judge. All that is 
required to keep on the road — and reference is now made to 
engines about the shed-yard — is to perform the work mechani- 
cally, and it cannot be done without. It should be an under- 
stood thing that the driver before moving the engine- should 
say to the man at the points, " Are the points right ? " and he 
should answer, " They are right, if you are ready." This con- 
certed action would be more intelligible than individual action. 
There is no doubt that, about a yard where there are many 
engines moving, it would be an excellent thing if the engines 
were fitted with bells, which could be so arranged as to sound 
the approach of an engine in the same way as a bell upon a 
velocipede warns a pedestrian. It would save many collisions 
and lives in more ways than one. 

We have endeavoured in this chapter to point out the ways 
in which it is possible to go wrong, and also endeavoured to 
show how it is possible to go right — or rather, to try and go 
right ; and, in conclusion, we shall show how it is possible to 
make an incredible mistake. 

The driver of a goods-train brought his engine and train to 
the foot of a home-signal which was against him. He and his 
fireman had some difficulty in stopping at it ; so the engine 
was reversed, and they sat down, and it is thought that they 
both went to sleep. The driver happened to open his eyes and 
saw the signal off, and put on steam. The guard in the rear 
finding that the train was going the wrong way, and gaining 
speed, and fearing some one would run into his van, jumped 
out and showed a red light, of which no notice was taken until 
the engine came up to him, when he saw that both men were 
standing facing the weather-board, and quite unconscious that 
they were going the wrong way. 

The driver and fireman of an engine ran a distance of six 

miles on the wrong road, and crossed over into the other road, 

and had no sooner done so than an express went by them, 

which made their hair stand on end to think what a marvel- 

lous escape they had had. 



CHAPTER IX. 
RUNAWAY ENGINES. 

Without doubt it is a rare occurrence for a locomotive- 
engine to " bolt " out of the running-shed, yard without either 
a driver or a fireman on the foot-plate. Without any driver ? 
Yes. Without any fireman ? Yes. With a train ? No. It 
was a '* light engine " — a phrase in railway circles that means 
an engine alone, without a train. The engine left the steam- 
shed whilst every man about the shed was in the engine-man's 
room at breakfast. After travelling about twenty "miles it 
dashed into a parliamentary passenger- train at sixty miles an 
hour about eight o'clock on a summer's morning. The total 
number of passengers killed was seventeen, and about twenty- 
six were wounded severely, and thirty wounded sHghtly. The 
runaway engine cut up six carriages into match-wood, and 
overturned eight on their sides, before it was stopped ; when it 
left the rails and lay on its side in the six-foot, the space 
between the up line and the down line. The accident was 
caused by a boy. 

When a driver finishes his trip and returns home, he takes 
his engine to the coaling-stage, and he there leaves her, after 
having made a thorough examination of her machinery. If he 
is an indifferent engine-man, he will neglect this important 
examination, and postpone it until he is going out on the next 
trip, when he may find a broken driving-spring, as has been 
the case in hundreds of instances, when the result of his 
apathy turns home upon him. No spring can be prepared 
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ready in order for him to take his own train out, and another 
man is called upon — with the pilot or bank engine — to run 
his train. But nothing of this kind occurred in connection 
with the bolting engine in question. It was examined, coaled, 
and put away by the turner — 2, responsible person whose duty 
it is to place the engines in their stalls, one behind the other ; 
so that, commencing at the upper end of the rank, they follow 
each other out as they are wanted for the trains. If there are 
six engines in a row one behind the other, and the first one 
is required for the " Scotchman " at ten o'clock, the second 
should be ready, and is ready, in well-arranged sheds, to go 
out next, say, for the " Irishman" at 10.15. The third engine 
goes out at 10.30 for the mail ; the fourth for the Manchester 
express at 10.45 \ ^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ *^^ Liverpool express at ii.o; 
and the sixth and last at 11.30 for the " Flying Dutchman ;" 
and so with second expresses, and likewise with goods engines. 
If the order is otherwise, the irregularity is due to some un- 
foreseeen cause. 

The driver of the engine which bolted was booked on duty 
three-quarters of an hour before train-time — the usual practice. 
He left his home with his tin can and his dinner. The can would 
contain tea — drivers like tea ; but they are fond of tea without 
milk. Milk goes sour. They are, as a rule, fond of sugar. 

When they arrive at the shed they make straight for the 
lighting list, after they have booked on — a very simple matter. 
He gives in his name, say, William Wolstencroft, Limited, 
12.30. Examining the lighting list, the driver finds the number 
of his engine and the number of " road " it is on. It happens 
sometimes that the sheds are named, as Abyssinia Shed, New 
England Shed, New Found Out Shed. If there are six roads 
in the first-named shed, the lighting list would inform the driver 
which of the six his engine was on. Of course his engine is 
in steam. All is done for him. The cleaner works all night, 
and wipes ofi" all the dust and splashes accumulated during the 
last day's trip. The fire-lighter has lighted the fire in the 
furnace about two hours before the driver arrives. When the 
engine-man comes on duty, he comes to drive, and this only. 
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The driver of the runaway engine looked at the lighting list, 
and was directed by it to the shed and the road where his 
engine was supposed to be. He could not find his engine in 
steam ; but he saw another engine on the same road in steam, 
which he thought was lit up for him in place of his own ; but 
she was a nice beauty, and he knew too much about her, and 
when he walked by her he reverently said in his mind, " Good 
Lord, deliver.us!" He was not blind to a good bit of ma- 
chinery, nor proud, but he felt a kind of cold shudder take 
possession of him ; he knew she had led many a man into hot 
water, and he knew that it was not always that a man came 
clean out of hot water. Her tubes would hold tight in the shed 
under the supervision of a foreman, but on the road her tubes 
would leak " like biUyho." This was the result of bad staying. 
When the engine is in full steam with a train, everything about 
her is tested, and it happens under such tests that, if the 
engine has not been scientifically constructed, the expansion 
of the metals by heat would be unequally divided. The driver, 
after a fruitless effort to find his engine, turned along to the 
top of the shed, and went to the road in which engines are 
placed when ordered by the foreman to be stopped ; but he 
found no engine like his. Seeing the nice beauty on the road 
where his own engine should have been found, he went to the 
lighting list again, and he found that his own was booked for 
him, and the deceitful engine with dry tubes in the shed, and 
wet tubes on the road, booked for another driver. Time was 
moving along, and when returning his watch to his Httle 
pocket, up came a pit-sweeper, an old famiHar friend. " Have 
you seen my engine, old friend?" inquired the driver. "Yes," 
replied he. "I saw the engine-turner pulling her out of No. 4 
in Abyssinia, and he was taking her towards the coal-stage. I 
have not seen her since ; but the turner is in the ' glory-hole ' 
— which means the engine-man's cabin — and he will direct 
you." The driver opened the "glory" cabin door, and hailed 
the turner. " Where is ray engine, turner ? " — " Your en- 
gine," replied the turner, " is in the coke-siding, in steam an 
hour ago." The driver knew the siding, and after shutting 
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the cabin door, he proceeded there ; but he raet his fireman 
coming from that direction, with the information there was no 
engine in the coke-siding. " I can't find {ler, mate," said the 
fireman, "high nor low. So help me Bob, she must have 
bolted. I think old Harland, the turner, had better come and 
find her himself." — " Go and fetch him, Jim," said the driver, 
for he was of opinion with his fireman that they had run about 
quite enough. 

The turner came, but having been disturbed at his breakfast 
he was not in the best of humours, and growled out to the 
engine-man and fireman, " Chaps, I think I had better carry 
you about a bit." " By the Lord Harry ! my engine will carry 
me faster than you can. Where is she ? I have, and my mate 
has, hunted this yard round, and we cannot find her, and if she 
is in this yard I'll eat my cap. I don't require carrying about ; 
neither does my mate ; but it strikes me, Harland, you have 
let her go ; she is not here." " What nonsense you're talking," 
said the turner; "you engine-men, if you can't find your 
engine just where you expect her, you go on ever so. I put 
her in the coke-siding with another engine. She was rather 
short of steam, and I thought she would make steam there a 
little faster than being in the shed." This was no sooner said, 
than the coal-siding was clear to view, with no engine in it. It 
was impossible to form the slightest opinion as to who could 
have moved her whilst under the charge of the engine turner, 
and for the engine to go out of the coal-siding without the signal- 
man seeing her was impossible ; and, therefore, all three went 
to the switchman's cabin. Harland led the way up the steps, 
and the driver followed. " Mac," said Harland, " you remem- 
ber I put an engine in the coke-siding this morning, and came 
over the points again, and then went into the shed with the 
* Belting Will,' — (name of an engine). Who fetched that engine 
out of the coke-siding ? " "I can't tell you," answered Mac; 
" all I know is an engine went by my box, and she went down 
the main line. I was at breakfast. I thought somebody was 
taking her into the shed, but when she did not return, it struck 
me somebody was giving her a run to fill the boiler. But yet it 
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was not a common procedure. My points were set for the 
main line, because the " parly " was gone, and I knew before 
anything came down the main line there would be several 
shunts to make at the coal-stage, so the points were open to 
the main line, but who was on her I cannot tell you. She is 
gone down the main line, that is a moral certainty." " She is 
gone, there can be no mistake, and, by the Holy Pope ! " said 
Harland, "there is no one on her." "No one on her!" 
said the frantic Mac. " No one on her," replied the affrighted 
turner ; " she's off, so help me God ! she's off. There is no 
one about this shed that took her down the main line without 
my knowing something about it. Oh, she's gone right enough." 
Mac, the switchman, became alarmed, and his eyes rolled up 
and down the lines, until they ran counter with the figure of a 
telegraph-boy leaving the telegraph-office for the Running Shed. 
" Look, look, there is a telegraph-boy running towards the shed 
with a message." Harland and the driver fled down the cabin- 
stairs, and away across the yard towards the Locomotive Office, 
and there met the telegraph messenger in the doorway. Before 
they could speak, the boy, as would naturally be expected, 
was full of excitement. "There's an engine running away," 
said he ; " passed Wellington at sixty miles an hour, and 
nobody on her." The facts were grasped as quick as lightning ; 
the message had been sent by the station-master at Wel- 
lington to the station-master at the Locomotive depot, who had 
sent it round to the Locomotive foreman, who was instantly on 
the spot. " What is to be done?" said the Traffic Agent to the 
Locomotive official. " Wire at once to Paradise Station," said 
the engine foreman, " and tell them to throw her off the road 
with some sleepers." 

All followed instantly into the telegraph office. " Call Para- 
dise at once. Gyp," said the Agent. The lad obeyed, and 
obtained the signal that Paradise was ready to receive a mes- 
sage. Wire — " Engine — ran — away — from — here — no — one — 
on — it — throw — her — off — the — road — with — sleepers." The 
message was no sooner taken than another was returned to 
this efifect : " Your — message — too — late — engine — passed — 
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here — a — ^great — disaster — must — occur — the — raarket-train — 
j ust — in — front — of— her." 

This message was received with mingled sorrow and disap- 
pointment^ such as men can only feel who make a strong effort 
to avert what seems for the moment inevitable. 

A dreadful accident happened that day, notwithstanding the 
swiftness of the telegraph. All that men could do was done ; 
but onwards she flew, by the signal-cabins and stations, by 
quiet pools and churches, towards a living freight of men and 
women, to hurl them into eternity without notice, like the un- 
fortunate train of passengers who went down from the top of 
the Tay Bridge into the boiling waters below. At a speed of 
sixty miles an hour, the runaway engine was seen by the 
station-master to round a curve in the line, a few hundred yards 
from the platform at which the market-train was stopping. On 
she came, and into the end of the train she drove, rolling into 
a heap of ruin, as quickly as lightning, a cargo of human beings 
— ^honest peasants. There was nothing to warn them of the 
coming danger. Hard work, and poor fare at home, had been 
the lot of many during the week, who sallied forth from their 
silver-sanded hearth with a basket of "sorts;" some with herbs, 
some with sweet-scented flowers, and some with fresh butter* 
and new-laid eggs, surrounded with parsley. In a moment — 
in the twinkling of an eye — they were translated to the 
majority. 

It was a dreadful affair, resulting in many sudden deaths and 
life-long wounds. Some had broken legs and broken heads, 
and their teeth literally knocked down their throats. How this 
lamentable accident happened will be seen. Without a mo- 
ment's delay the station-master telegraphed to headquarters, 
and also for the tool-van — more generally known as the break- 
down van, which was soon on the way towards the scene of the 
accident. Whilst the men were being mustered. Surgeon Spur- 
ram and others entered the van. On the way, the locomotive 
foreman endeavoured to form some opinion as to how the 
engine could have got away, and very soon he had, at least, 
come to one conclusion^ and that was, that it was owing to the 
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regulator being left open. He had found out that the boiler 
had been washed out over-night. He was right with respect 
to the washing out, but wrong — very far wrong — as to how the 
regulator came to be open whilst the engine was making steam. 
As soon as he arrived at the scene where so many precious 
lives had been sacrificed, the first thing was to release the bodies 
of the fated passengers. It is a matter of indifference whether 
the victims are rich or poor, the loss of friends is all the more 
poignant by its suddenness ; and when sudden death meets our 
friends, we have a very strong desire to obtain possession of 
them as early as possible. We delude ourselves, or rather are 
deluded into the idea that they cannot possibly have " gone 
home," and the delusion is not banished until we see the taber- 
nacle of clay in which their souls resided. The break-down gang, 
with the travelling crane, removed the telescoped carriages, and 
it was evident that all the passengers had been removed. 
Some were buried under the debris and not injured, others were 
terribly injured. 

After the debris had been removed from the runaway engine, 
notes were made of every incident in connection with it ; and 
then it was laid clear of the main line, for the time. It is 
usual in the case of an accident to try and get the up and 
down roads clear as soon as possible, so that an accident shall 
not incommode or delay other trains. However much pas- 
sengers may sometimes be annoyed with delays, they may be 
certain that everything is being done under such circumstances 
which is both practical and expedient for their benefit. The 
debris of an accident is sometimes turned down an embank- 
ment in order to make the line clear for other trains, whereas 
if the disabled tn^cks had been carefully craned at the time 
some money would have been saved. If people only knew 
how much is done for their comfort upon a railway, they would 
never utter another word of fault-finding. 

The locomotive foreman and his men having returned home, 
he was in a position, with the information now in his posses- 
sion, to hold a kind of preliminary examination and scrape 
together a few straggling facts, which might fortuitously con- 
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tribute towards arriving at the cause of this catastrophe, un- 
paralleled in the history of railway accidents. 

The driver stated that he brought the engine home over- 
night, and left her at the coal-stage with instruction to put 
20 cwt. of slack and lo cwt. of hard coal on the tender. He 
examined his engine thoroughly, as was his practice, outside 
and underneath, and he booked his engine *'ofF'' in the repair 
book as being " all right ; " but the boiler was dirty, which 
caused the engine to prime, and he entered in the wash-out 
book ** boiler water requires changing." The regulator was 
in good order, working freely and without any indications of 
leaking ; had the regulator leaked it would have shown it when 
the engine was at rest with the cylinder-cocks open ; the steam 
would have continued blowing through instead of simply clear- 
ing the cylinders. He further stated that he had only one 
opinion, and that was that the regulator must have been left 
open after the boiler had been filled up. There was no 
doubt about the regulator having been opened, because it was 
found open when the engine lay on her side. 

The next to give evidence were the washing-out men. They 
stated that the boiler was reported to be washed out ; and they 
blew the steam off as soon as the engine came into the shed, 
and let all the water out. She stood six hours, in order to 
gradually cool down altogether, then they filled the boiler 
again with water until the gauge-glass was two-thirds full, which 
was the usual height for filling up. One man could swear to 
closing the regulator, "because," said he, "there is no mis- 
take about it, for I knocked off the * bark ' of my fingers when 
doing so, through the regulator handle coming in contact with 
the gauge-glass standard. People who make such regulators 
should have made brass men with brass hands to use them, for 
I am always knocking my fingers about with them.'* These 
men could not throw any light on the subject ; in fact, the whole 
affair was becoming more and more shrouded in mystery. 
The next to give evidence was the turner, who stated that the 
engine in question had been booked over-night to have the 
water changed, and she was put away without being coaled, 
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which was, as he knew, contrary to orders. But the rule had 
been departed from in order to comply with another rule, 
which was that no boiler was to be filled with cold water 
within six hours after having been blown off. The coal-shed 
was full of engines, and if this engine had remained to take 
her turn, the water would not have been changed, and he 
knew it required it, because the boiler was covered with 
priming marks. In the mornings, there is no trouble in taking 
an engine round to the stage and getting coal, because the men 
are not busy. At night some twenty or thirty engines are 
there, and it is all hard work ; and not as if we had steam- 
cranes, by means of which we could ' wipe * the coal on to 
the tender. I took the engine round to the coal stage about 
seven o*clock. She had no steam, and I steamed her round 
with another engine, and after the men had coaled, I put her 
in the coal siding, and I am sure I put the break on." — " There 
is nothing so simple as following instructions," said the fore- 
man, " and there is nothing so hard, which follows indirectly 
generally, as breaking them. If you had put this engine out 
of gear, this accident would not have happened, notwithstand- 
ing the regulator being left open. I will not say anything 
about the engine not being coaled over-night. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was better to observe the washing-out rule, and 
allow the boiler time to cool before filling it with water, than 
to carry out the order respecting coaling; still no engine should 
be put away without being coaled, watered, and turned ready 
for the next trip." — " Why did you not put the engine out of 
gear ? " No answer. " And if you put the tender-brake hard • 
on, how do you account for its being taken off?" — "The 
cleaner, sir," replied the turner, ** was on the engine, and he 
may have taken it *off.' I have not seen him to ask any 
questions." 

George Goodheart, cleaner, stated that he cleaned the engine, 
and Bill Shotton helped. When one boy's engine is in the 
shed, and another lad is waiting for his to come home, they 
improve the time by helping each other ; and they do it welJ^ ^ 
If, for instance, a lad wants to improve his time by cleaning ^| 
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for another, he takes some particular part, such as half the 
wheels, or he wipes the boiler. So there is no haggling after- 
wards as to how much was done by one or the other. 

Sometimes a good lad will work for another and try to make 
his work shine, so that he can see his own likeness in it ; whilst 
he may receive in return a dry wipe with no elbow-grease 
about it. Goodheart stated that Shotton cleaned half his 
engine-driving wheels, and he finished them at the coal stage. 
" Ask the turner to come in," said the Inspector. " I want," 
said he, addressing him, " to know if you know whether the 
engine-wheels were clean or only half clean." — " I don't, 
sir," answered the man ; ** I put her into the siding, and the 
cleaner said nothing to me about fixing her for wheels." — 
" Now, Goodheart, how did you manage to clean the other half 
of the wheels ? " — " I pinched her with a bar," said he. Of 
course this explained how the break was taken off, and it 
showed that the lad did not put it on again. But still there 
was the ugly fact of the regulator being open. To Goodheart : 
" What did you do when the engine was taken to the coal 
siding." — " I held the points," said he, " and ' Ponto,' was on 
my engine." — "What do you think he was on your engine 
for ? " asked the foreman. — '^ To ' cop * my waste, and steal my 
* tommy.' He did not exactly steal; he left his bread and 
dripping and took my figgity-pie out of the dome." — " How 
do you know it was he, my lad?" inquired the foreman. 
— " Because, sir," he made a mistake in leaving his tommy-cloth, 
as well as his * tommy.' I knew it because Bob Creek, the fire- 
lighter, the night before, ran a packing shover through his 
tommy and cloth, so I knew it was his. When I saw him on 
the engine, I ran to her as soon as I could, and asked him 
what he wanted. He said he had hid his tommy on my engine, 
and when I found his bread I took it to him, and he said to 
me before I could speak, his mother had made him such a 
nice pie, and he had just finished it, or he would have asked 
me to have a bit. I did not see him touch the regulator, but 
J have seen boys playing at drivers and firemen : if a dead 
engine Is being drawn out of the shed, I have seen one lad 
open the regulator and the other stand by\\\e\>i^^, TVvey 
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would sometimes pretend that there was a collision, and each 
would jump off or tumble back into the tender." To have 
asked the lad if he did this kind of thing would only have 
tempted him to tell an untruth ; so that a good caution against 
doing such things was about the thing that could have been 
done. Ponto was asked for, but he was off duty. Good- 
heart went to his lodgings, and after knocking at the door, 
and obtaining an answer, Goodheart informed Mrs. Wilson 
that his foreman wanted Ponto. " Ponto is not here/' 
answered his landlady. " What do they require with a waif 
like him at an inquiry for ? " — " Only," remarked Goodheart, 
" to explain why he was on my engine when she was being 
taken round to the coal-stage, and to state why he stole my 
pie." — " Steal ! why, dear dear, it would surprise you what he's 
stolen off me. It's awful. 1*11 lay my life he's bolted clear away, 
for as soon as he heard of the accident he was oflf. He's miles 
away by this time. Dear, dear, what a Turk, to be sure ! " 

Accordingly Goodheart returned with a verbatim account of 
his venture in search of Ponto. The lad's message had a 
crimson glare about it, for it looked very suspicious for the lad 
Ponto to be wanting at this important moment. " There is no 
doubt in my mind now on the subject," said the inspector ; 
" the lad Ponto opened the regulator of the engine when it 
was being moved from the shed to the coal-stage, and he for- 
got to shut it. Call the coal-man in." — " From the evidence 
already obtained, we find that when this engine came to the 
coal-stage a lad named Ponto was on the foot-plate. Can 
you remember if that was so?" inquired the locomotive fore- 
man. " It was, sir," answered the coal-man ; " and I ordered 
him off, because he was blowing the water out of the gauge- 
glass ; and I thought he might break a glass and scald himself. 
I have seen boys playing at drivers and firemen on dead 
engines which have been brought to the coal-stage; and I 
have thought before now that some day a regulator would be 
left open. I never mentioned it to anyone ; you see, we often 
have thoughts that appear at the time too ridiculous to enter- 
tain, or too dreadful to think of, and still they may very oCtexv 
become confirmed by fisLCls. 1 VvaA ^xi Yd^ea. ow:.^^ ^5Jw^^.\s5^ 
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my foreman about it ; but he said that when he wanted advice 
from a coal-man he could send for me. So I thought that 
quite good enough to last me my lifetime." — " What may you 
have suggested ? " asked the inspector. — " Why I suggested this" 
— that we should be paid by the ton, because, don't you see, 
when we are on at nights, we put up many a lot more coal 
than the day men ; and it would come to their turn to work a 
night shift, as well as ours ; and if we were paid by the ton, 
see what an encouragement it would be to get through the 
work. However, he said he had an idea too, and that was to 
put up a steam-crane — ^which he did, and not before it was 
required. After- that he adopted my idea-, and paid i)y the 
ton ; but I was pretty well snubbed, I assure you, and never 
put myself forward from that day to this.*' 

It was the opinion of the officials that the tad Ponto, whose 
conscience smote him, opened the regulator when he was on 
the engine, pretending to drive, and forgot to close it when he 
left the engine. But independent of that, if the turner had 
put the engine out of gear in the centre notch of the sector- 
plate, he would have carried out orders which time and experi- 
ence have taught us. There can, no doubt, be certain acts 
performed by a thoroughly practical man, leading to results 
which the mere theorist has no conception of. In a running 
shed, a set of rules drawn up by a really practical engineer 
will do more for the public than tons of reporting. It is not 
every intellect that could, by abstract reasoning, see the con- 
nection between a boy on the foot-plate and a dreadful smash; 
but that there was the connection in the present case, no one 
can deny. So it is with all things. Buy common oil for 
lubrication, and you can see an engine with a hot axle giving 
up her train and throwing the running arrangements athwart. 
It is not always easy to see the connection between cause and 
effect, but when we see something which leads us to conclude 
what will be the likely effect, to make a note of it is a very 
wise plan \ and to mark how close the relation is between what 
did happen, and what you anticipated would occur, is the only 
way to form an authoritative opinion. 



CHAPTER X. 
RUNAWAY TRAINS. 

The iron monarch is attached to the train, and the platform is 
full of people, high and low. The bell is ringing to remind 
travellers that it is just five minutes to departure time. 
Everything is ready : — 

** The steam is up ; the engine bright as gold ; 
The fire-king echoes back the guard's shrill cry, . 
The roaring vapour shrieks out fierce and bold 
A moment — and like lightning on we fly." 

There is joy in many faces amongst the passengers, and 
some traces of sorrow in others. Luxury and comfort await 
some, whilst to others, home is no home ; but, whoever the 
passengers may be, all run at the same speed, and " the 
shepherd's crook is laid beside the sceptre," for the drivers are 
devoted to one object, and one only, and that is to carry them 
all to their destinations. To do this— and it is done with rare 
exceptions — the man in charge of the fire-king has to keep a 
vigilant eye upon his charge, and upon the traffic, and to 
maintain his self-possession. The work performed by our 
railway engine-men is well done. Sometimes it is performed 
under exceptional and trying circumstances, arising from the 
neglect of another, or from occurrences over which they have 
no control. 

The express from the north was coming down a very long 
incline. As the driver came over the summit, he shut off steaxa 
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earlier than usual, because it was a heavy train and would 
require more brake-power to keep it from attaining excessive 
speed. The brake was put on just to rub the wheels; but, the 
train gaining speed, the driver intimated with his hand that he 
required the brake on "harder." This was done by the 
obedient fireman. Still the speed gained. The driver took 
to the brake, but it was on hard, so he whistled for the guard 
to put his brake on hard — a signal which the guard under- 
stood, for which the driver makes sharp distinct whistles. Still 
the train gained speed. It is daylight, and the driver is satis- 
fied that the guard is not asleep ; he can see his head out of 
the window. Still she gains speed, and comes down the 
incline and round the sharp curves at a mad pace. The 
driver has put his engine out of gear ; he has reversed her ; 
but it is of no avail. At a distance of five miles ahead he is 
supposed to pull up at a passing station ; for the line is single, 
and there he is timed to pass the south mail. To overshoot 
that platform may mean the wreck of both trains, as the mail 
may be just drawing into the platform at the same time as the 
north express, in ordinary conditions. The driver of the express 
knew that, and seeing it was hopeless to even dream ot 
stopping at the station, he applied his whistle vigorously. 
The station-master heard the sharp, distinct, shrill sounds up 
amongst the rocks. By a kind of divination he interpreted 
the cause. As quick as thought, this agent jumped upon the 
back of a gentleman's horse outside the station, and in a snap 
he was off at a gallop through the little goods-yard, up the 
line for life and death, for the south mail had been announced 
from the next signal-station. The beast was urged along the 
six-foot, and the railway-man soon covered some level road for 
the north engine-man to pull up on. Amongst the hills, the 
steam from the south mail could be seen as a white cloud 
rising over the tops of the trees, and she was now right on the 
straight. The station-master and his horse attracted the 
driver's attention, and he instantly shut off steam, and passed 
Yiim. The two engine-men stopped their trains without the 
engines touching each other. An accident was averted, and 
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that by the station-master being a railway-man to the back- 
bone. All is well that ends well ; but this affair nearly ended 
badly, and through what ? Fish. Yes ; fish. A goods-train 
had been up the bank before the passenger-train came down, 
which contained putrified fish, the oil from which had run 
through the crevices in the floors of the waggons, and down 
the axle-irons and axle-boxes, upon the metals. Thus was 
annulled the frictional resistance on which the driver relied to 
hold the train down the incline. If the train had been fitted 
with continuous brakes, the margin of frictional power would 
have been sufficient, no doubt, to have held the train. But 
continuous brakes were not so much appreciated then as they 
are now. 

Independent of exceptional cases like the above, some 
scores of accidents have happened by trains not having 
been under the control of the drivers. Engines have dashed 
into terminal stations and have jumped over the stop-buffer, 
whilst the engine-man was turning a somersault on the plat- 
form. The worst cases have occurred with goods- trains. At 
Dover something of this kind can be remembered, as well as at 
many other terminal stations. 

Now, one source of the mischief is the allowing of the 
brake-screw to wear out before it is renewed; and as the 
driver seldom handles the brake — for it is not his duty — he 
sometimes forgets to make it his duty to examine it until it 
leads to his having to pay for a new set of stop-buffers, new 
engine buffer-plank, and compensation to passengers. The 
chances are that the firm — directors — are not an illiberal lot, 
and they give him, after having been suspended for a time, 
another chance to act on the impression that his buflfer-beam is 
as glass, and that his brake-screw as precious as gold, and 
requires a vigilant eye upon it. 

Another cause of overshooting the platform is the depend- 
ence of the driver upon the guard doing his share of the 
braking. This may be assumed at a roadside station, without 
incurring any risk to the passengers; but unlimited risk is 
incurred by trusting to the guard when the train is running 
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into a terminus. Some of them have been seen to enter a 
terminal station sitting down to read the daily paper. 

It is not in the power of any driver to know what the guard 
may be doing; and, therefore, in approaching a terminal 
station, the train should be thoroughly and entirely under his 
control, so that the engine may be able to stop the train, by 
signal, at any part of the station. Many accidents have 
occurred by the driver's assuming that the platform road was 
clear, whereas another train may have occupied half, and, to 
his horror, he has struck it. 

If a driver is not thoroughly acquainted with a place, it is 
better to draw in under a little steam than to run in with the 
fireman looking into the sand-box with one eye and at the 
stop-buffers with the other. A train once ran away under very 
peculiar circumstances, illustrating the necessity for the guards 
being good railway-men. The driver of the train had gone 
nutting in a wood. He had obtained leave from the station- 
master, as the train would not be required for several hours \ 
but before the driver returned it was required at the platform, 
and a guard went to the goods-yard for it. On the engine- 
foot-plate the fireman was asleep, and, by command of the 
guard, he brought the train to the platform. This was an hour be- 
fore train-time. The guard dropped asleep in his van next to the 
engine, and the fireman went to sleep again on the foot-plate. 
When the guard awoke the train was travelling, and he jumped 
up, having no recollection of starting the train. He looked at 
the country about him, and, behold ! he found the train was 
going in the opposite direction to that in which it should 
have gone. The man looked at the engine, and he could see 
no one on it. Could it be a dream ? But, dream or no dream, 
he was traveUing fast towards an open drawbridge. The 
jaws of death open to swallow him, he scrambled out of the 
van on to the step, and from there unto the tender, and shut 
off the regulator, landing the fireman a kick under the ribs, 
which shook him on to his pins. He jumped up and said, 
*' Fire ! Fire ! where is the fire ? " evidently dreaming, or the 
kick had put fire into him. The fireman and guard alone 
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were with the train, and it is supposed the fireman must have 
moved the regulator in his sleep. 

But, extraordinary as such incidents may appear, there are 
many others which surpass those which have been related. 
Not many years ago, the passengers who were waiting for a 
train, with baskets and bundles in hand, were surprised to see 
their train go by their station with both driver and fireman fast 
asleep on the foot-plate. The train proceeded onwards until 
the engine was short of breath, and it stopped on a bank 
which was too much for its strength. The guard, who was in 
the rear of the train, then jumped down from his van, and 
found the men in the arms of Morpheus. It is not in the 
power of any teacher to point to any particular kind of acci- 
dent and preach upon the possibility of preventing it, and state 
confidently that such and such things have not occurred. 

Now we might state that almost all kinds of accidents have 
happened. This may look like a wild statement. Have not 
collisions occurred by neglect of the driver ? Have they not 
occurred by neglect of signalmen ? Have not people been 
killed and then burned ? Have not engines with their trains, 
with full steam on, met at a pace forty miles an hour ? Was 
not the climax of accidents reached in the Tay Bridge, when 
engine, train, and passengers disappeared altogether, and not 
one left to tell the tale ? 

Trains have been stopped by the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field; by the floods and by snow \ and there is 
nothing new on a railway under the sun. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ROYAL TRAIN. 

The genius and worth of George Stephenson are felt through- 
out the world, not only by the subjects of Great Britain, but by 
the sovereign of the realm also, for whom, without the aid of 
the locomotive, life would not be half so enjoyable as it is. 
Looking back for half a century at the clumsy engine of that 
period, and then at the magnificent engines that grace the 
metals of the present day, the progress made in design and in 
speed, combined with safety, has no parallel in the history of 
inventions. The stupendous effects which, during so short a 
period, have resulted from the application of the steam-engine 
for running vehicles, are striking attestations of the value of the 
labours of those immortal engineers who stood by it when it 
was but a forlorn hope. 

To an individual who gives us a poem, a picture, a book, 
or a new pleasure, or discovers a new country, the world 
shouts, " Live for ever ! " Hark ! a voice says, " Shakespere 
shall not die. Michael Angelo shall live. Stephenson shall 
be immortalised. Faraday is a *Son of Light.*" All who 
have wrought at difficulties, brought order out of chaos, music 
out of discord, cannot analyse or account for the facile inspira- 
tion that led them along. All that they know is, that their 
work was there ; and they cared not to look further into the 
matter. 

We owe all the pleasure of quick travelling to a man whom, 
at one time, engineers, lawyers, and leading members of 
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Parliament were not ashamed to denounce as an idiot, and who 
blushed not to advise his consignment to Bedlam. Professing 
themselves wise, they became fools. What said the Quarterly 
Review f the mouthpiece of philosophy and literature? "Can 
anything be more palpably ridiculous than the prospect held 
out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage-coaches ? 
We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired ofif upon one of Congreve*s ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine 
going at such a rate. We will back old Father Thames 
against the Greenwich Railway for any sum. We tiust that 
Parliament will, in all railways it may sanction, limit the speed 
to eight miles an hour, which is as great as can be ventured on 
with safety." This was in 1825. 

What said The Times in 1875, just ^^7 years after? "Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and suite left Windsor Castle for 
Balmoral last evening at eight o'clock, travelling by way of 
Bushbury, Carlisle, and the Waverley route, vik Edinburgh, 
where her Majesty partook of breakfast, after which the train 
proceeded farther north to Perth, and by way of Dee-side to 
Ballater Station, where the train arrived at twelve o'clock." 
Now the distance is 600 miles, and deducting 15 minutes at 
Carlisle, changing engines, and 15 minutes at Edinburgh, and 
30 minutes at Perth, the average speed is 40 miles per hour. So 
much for the opinion of writers who venture to reckon without 
the probable progress of all things in view. We have not only 
the speed that wise men thought proper to suggest should be 
the maximum allowed — eight miles an hour — but we run now- 
adays at a pace equal to the square of eight miles an hour. 
And, further, we not only work to the square of eight, but the 
passengers travel quite as safely at that speed as passengers 
did in the stage-coaches of which our grandfathers still delight 
to " crack '* about, " Lor, bless you, they were a sort of glory 
in the country." " Jolly old coachmen, merry and fat, stuflfed 
full of anecdotes. What features they had, and how they put 
the brandy and water out of sight 1 And what an odour of 
fresh hay there was about them ) Nothing to equal it now," 
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This is all very natural ; this passionate regret is expressed by 
Byron : — 

** There is not a joy the world can give hke that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's dull decay. 
'Tis not in youth's smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself is past.'' 

Life on the King's highway has faded out — extinguished 
like some bright constellation gone for the night 

The iron horse on the iron highway has given us another 
and better life, which must be charming to many a man, 
woman, and child, and must promote human happiness, and 
tend to make life more bearable. 

What is human happiness ? Human happiness is to shake 
hands with your truest and best friends as often as you can, to 
spend your money together, to cut away, if you will, by your- 
self to scenes where the woodpeckers build. 

" Place men," wrote Plato, " where they may breathe the air 
of congenial friendship, health and beauty, amid fair sights and 
harmonious sounds, and they will quickly drink in from surround- 
ing objects sweet and harmonious influences." To carry out 
the idea of the philosopher, in ever so humble a degree, the 
railway service of the country offers every inducement to all 
classes, great or small in number, mighty or plebeian. To 
meet the demand of people who are constantly migrating in 
search of change — and we live by change — every precaution is 
taken to make railway travelling a success and a triumph over 
the various forms of the subtle decay which dogs the wheels of 
the rolling stock. Hence it is that we hear the wheel-examiner 
at the principal stations tapping the wheels to find out if there 
is a "dog" in it; that is, a flaw or a crack. Diligence is 
encouraged by the General Manager, who rewards the man with 
a half-sovereign who finds a " dog." Every engine and vehicle 
is examined every day ; but when an engine is about to run 
the Royal Special Train, it is stopped for ' a day, and is put 
through a thorough inspection. When Driver Somerford came 
off duty one night, he found orders awaiting him to see the 
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foreman the next morning. He knew what that signified. He 
was going to be asked a number of questions respecting the 
performance of his engine under steam with a train. 

An engine may be all right, so far as working is concerned, 
and yet she may be a bad steamer for a long distance ; and, 
on the other hand, an engine may be an excellent steamer 
under all sorts of conditions, and yet be badly managed ; or it 
may be in the hands of a fidgety fogie, who would at every twenty 
miles during the run exclaim : " I think we shall do it," " I 
believe we shall ! " " Upon my word we shall do it," and so on. 
Such men have no confidence when called to do a bit of bold 
enginemanship. In selecting an engine for the Royal Special 
Train, the driver also is to be considered. It is customary to 
choose the best engine and the best man. So, early the next 
morning, Somerford and his foreman were running over to- 
gether the good and bad qualities of the engine told off for 
royal service. 

The foreman was himself formerly a driver, and therefore a 
practical man, and could see what was required to be done to 
insure success. Besides, his advice was eminently practical 
and attentively listened to. It is a God-send to have a thoroughly 
practical man for a foreman, for where it is so there is less 
fining, less discontent, less changing of hands, less breakdowns, 
and less conceit and make-believe. Fancy a man being made 
a locomotive foreman who, to all intents and purposes, is a 
novice in locomotive driving, who cannot give advice but what 
is secondhand, who is simply an adept at manipulating 
figures, which he can make prove anything. But with loco- 
motive engines it is a very different business. As soon as an 
engine and a driver are selected, they both make haste to get into 
the best of trim. The driver begins to trim the engine, and 
the driver's wife is as busy as two folks to trim Jim up as neat 
and as clean as a pink to drive the Queen. Jim's wife is all 
about amongst the neighbours. She calls in at Mrs. Goody's, 
and informs her she is very busy, and can't stop, for Jim is 
going to run the Queen. She pops into another neighbour's, 
and just mentions that Jim is at home ; which generally brings 
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out the question : " How is that ? " ** Oh ! haven't you heard, 
Mrs. Smart ? Our Jim is going to drive the Queen to-morrow, 
and he'll keep time, I'll back." The engine is placed over a 
convenient pit, near the top of the road, so that the officials 
can walk down the steps into the pit and examine the engine 
most minutely. In the first place, the regular cleaner is 
assisted by the ** gang " of cleaners, that is recruits, who are 
elated not a little with the honour of cleaning her Majesty's 
engine. The feelings of loyalty work upon them, and the 
engine soon shines with " elbow-grease." At the same time, 
or just before, another gang of men, known as washers-out, set 
to and clean the boiler out, with hose pipes attached to the 
main and copper washing-out rods. The hose is first placed 
over the top of the fire-box, next in the chimney-end, and 
afterwards in each mud-hole or plug-hole in the bottom of the 
fire-box. After the boiler is thoroughly cleaned, which is 
known by the colour of the water running out of it, it is 
thoroughly examined with a spirit-lamp by the foreman of 
boiler-makers, who testifies as to its fitness to share in the per- 
formance of the trip. How minute the inspection is may be 
gathered from the fact that every bolt and nut is tested which 
holds the machinery together. 

When the foreman inspects the engine he is accompanied by 
the driver, who gives an answer to any question which may 
be put him. The answers to these questions enable the fore- 
man, from practical experience, to form an opinion of what is 
necessary to be done, in order to make success an absolute 
certainty. "How do the big-ends run, Somerford?" asks the 
official. " Very well, sir," replies the driver. " The trimmings 
are not very old, and I have examined them ; they work very 
moderately, and when the siphon-cups are filled up, they will 
carry the engine a hundred and twenty miles. I am very 
particular about my trimmings, and it is necessary to change 
them as often as it is thought needful, because they get made 
up with gelatinous matter out of the oil, and I have found them 
in some engines as hard as corks, and just like pieces of India* 
rubber. But these big-ends of mine have not been hot for 
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over twelve months, and then it was caused by the cranks striking 
a heap of ballast, which the plate layers had made too high to 
clear the engine. Some day or other these heaps of ballast 
will tear down the ash-pan, and it will be found inside a 
carriage. The engine runs on the whole very cool ; the left- 
hand leading axle was a plague for a little while, but I had it 
lifted and the bearing reduced, and it is now running very 
cool. One of the tender axles was inclined to heat \ but that 
was owing to the horn-plate stay being in the wrong place. 
The tender had been lifted for new brasses, and the stays were 
mixed up, and the bolt-holes not being quite fair the horn- 
plates were sprung in ; and when the bolts were in their places 
the box was fast after a few miles' run. I took them all ofif 
one day at Coven, and put them in their proper places. I found 
they had each a place, and when they were in their ownTplaces 
the axle was free to work, and it has worked satisfactorily since; 
but before I discovered the cause the tender was a fearful plague. 
The wheels of the engine have shown no signs of shifting. 
I had her new out of the shop two years ago, and her wheels 
have been turned up since. The excentrics have not had the 
chill off them. I put plug-trimmings in them, like those in the 
big-ends and outside-rods, and they work very regularly and 
coolly. The pistons are steam-tight, as well as the valves. I 
have not had a hot slide-bar for a long time ; the last was 
caused by the cranks hitting the ballast and throwing it all 
over the engine, when she became smothered with grit. She 
is in first-class order underneath." 

Coming outside, in answer to further questions, the driver 
continued : — " She is a good steamer, and I have no difficulty 
with her, so long as the tubes are tight. At one time they 
were a great trouble ; but since the tubes have been referruled 
they have been as tight as a bottle. I have no trouble with 
the steam. I instruct my fireman in the matter of firing, and I 
have my instructions carried out to the letter, or he would get 
pitched off the foot-plate. Some firemen waste more fuel than 
their heads are worth ; but I always make it my duty to train 
my firemen, and I turn them off sharply if they are too ^ 
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cockish, and think they can strut and crow about my foot- 
plate. 

" When I was a fireman we had no instructions given us, 
and if the engine began to blow off we used to put down the 
damper and open the fire-door. Some men never troubled about 
the damper, as the handle was placed at the front of the 
fire-box, so that you had to go round the hand-rail outside 
every time you wanted to alter it. Of course the cold air 
going in at the fire-hole made the tubes leak sometimes, but 
we could not be bothered going outside every now and then. 
Now we have all the handles quite convenient, and it is no 
trouble, though some drivers do just the same as before. We 
used to shovel the coals into the fire-box and allow them to 
roll anywhere. Now it is different ; we have an authoritative 
opinion how to fire and when to fire, and it makes the iron 
horse go all the better — more pleasantly than formerly. Why, 
at one time we were always poking the fire, and the fire-irons 
were never out of the fire-box, and now many a man's fire-irons 
are his shovel and coal-hammer. I always work with a con- 
cave fire, and the coal in actual contact with the heating- 
surface and the principal mass of the coals over the fire-bar 
bearers and the centre of the fire self-feeding. The action of 
the blast and the shaking of the engine roll the lumps into 
the centre, and the grate is quite open and free from dirt. I 
am never troubled for steam if we get a strong head-wind or 
side-wind, which chops the air off the ash-pan front. I fire 
frequently, so as to keep the smoke out of the chimney, and 
leave it free for the exhaust-steam to escape. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the exhaust-steam cannot ladle smoke out of the 
chimney without expending the power which should clear 
itself of the chimney-top. So, when the wind blows, I do with 
as little smoke as possible, so that the exhaust shall not be 
encumbered with additional work after leaving the cylinder. 

" We have had the boiler washed out, all the glands seen 
to, the tubes cleaned, the fire-bars examined, and the lead- 
plug seen to." — "You think, then, Somerford, you are in good 
trim to ran the * Queen ?* " asked his foreman. ** Well, sir, I 
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will try and give her Majesty a good run," replied Somcrford. 
The polished beauty is all ready long before the fire is re- 
quired to be lighted, while she is the heroine of the hour and 
the pride of the shed. Imagination is in full-play as the young 
cleaner and the young fireman gaze upon her. They fancy 
that in a few hours* time those huge wheels, under the control 
of Somerford, will be rushing in all their speed and mighty 
force by towns and sleeping villages, by pleasant homesteads 
and grand old churches, and on through hills and valleys, 
across rapid streams and swamps, out on to the level moors, 
and away, hidden in darkness, towards dear old Scotland. 

This fiery courser has all the marks of *' go " about her, and 
young hearts and young life can already hear her pounding 
through space and roaring over the rails. 

At the appointed hour she is in steam, and stands foaming 
upon the iron track, impatient to be hitched on to the special. 
As soon as Her Majesty has arrived at the station, a very few 
minutes intervene before she gives the order to start, in the 
midst of the fullest excitement ; for wherever the Queen goes, 
all is bustle and striving to see her face. English people like 
their Queen, and so the departure platform is always crowded 
whenever she is going away. A few clear, sonorous puffs, and the 
huge creature begins to stretch its sinews of brass and muscles 
of iron, saluting the weary cars in the sidings as it begins to 
feel the pressure of the load. When a driver has combined 
his knowledge of the signals and their position with his know- 
ledge of the road and its gradients, he can then run with 
confidence, without the least fear of losing control over the 
train. With the special, there is, besides an inspector and a 
locomotive superintendent, a timekeeper who records the exact 
times at which the train passes stations. This man and the 
driver hold short but frequent intercourse, which enables the 
driver to regulate the speed, and to take the train by the 
stations just as it is due ; and besides, it assists him to keep 
the proper distance between the pilot-engine and the train. 
The pilot-engine is run before the royal sngine, and it is 
supposed to have passed each station fifteen minutes before 
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the special. After the pilot has passed, no engine or vehicle 
whatever must go over the same metals until the wheels of the 
royal engine and train have run over them. No shunting of 
carriages or waggons is allowed after the pilot has passed. 
The fifteen minutes is the Queen's. There is also a printed 
order issued to every station-master, signalman, and plate- 
layer along the line of route, showing what time the special is 
expected to pass them in their respective districts, and, more- 
over, a circular is issued to all those drivers and firemen whose 
trains are to be on the route, informing them where to put in 
and shunt for the royal. Every one is deeply anxious to keep 
clear of this important train. Should any one by accident 
check or stop it, the poor wretch is soon deluged with letters, 
asking the reason why he came to make such a blunder. The 
greatest possible care is taken to insure success; and the 
royal is always travelling under the eye of the general 
manager, who is always in the train. As it passes along, the 
station-master and his staff are out upon the platform some 
time before she is due, to inspect all the crossing-gates in his 
district, and to appoint some one to watch that gate with all 
attention. The siding-points are spiked, so that any evil- 
disposed person or thoughtless servant could not possibly 
thwart the intention of the directors to run her Majesty under 
circumstances all tending to secure safety. A very select 
number of individuals who live in the neighbourhood of the 
stations are sometimes allowed to see the train pass. That is 
all they can see. The speed of the train renders it impossible 
to distinguish the Queen from another lady. All the provisions 
for security are worked out in the chief office days before the 
train is to go, and in the presence of those who are appointed 
to travel with the train. There must be no deviation from 
the appointed programme. The engine, bright as gold, in the 
hands of a skilful engineer soon settles down to her work, and, like 
lightning, on she speeds with the long trail of carriages sweep- 
ing round the curves, now full in view, awe-inspiring, now 
under ground, and now in the deep cutting, and then upon the 
leve). But the gopd, noble creature is inseparably dependent 
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upon the intellect of man which conceived him, and endowed 
him with strength to drag St. PauFs to Edinburgh if it could be 
hitched on. Thanks to the achievements of locomotive 
superintendents, we have at the present time the most magni- 
ficent engines in the world, and no one can become the driver 
of such without fearless toil. On the expresses we see men 
who have done wonders. From cleaning, at nights as well as 
day, to firing first on slow goods; from goods to fast meat- 
trains; from these to slow passenger, and on to the "goers." 
It is only after long experience that a driver is put in charge of 
the most important trains in the world. This is how it should 
be, to obtain the best men for the best service. A driver 
in charge of a royal train is as much at home as though he 
were running an ordinary express. The officials being on the 
foot-plate might hamper the fireman's movements, but not 
those of the driver's. He has his position, and there is not a 
locomotive superintendent in the world who would dictate to 
him as to his mode of using his engine, because the superin- 
tendent selects only such men as work their engines to his 
satisfaction. Therefore the trip is run under the most plea- 
sant associations. 

The Governor-General of Canada and Princess Louise had 
a narrow escape from a fearful death on the occasion of their 
recent journey by special train over the North Shore Railway 
from Ottawa to Quebec. Upon the day fixed for starting, and 
about ten o'clock in the morning of that day, a special train, 
comprising a locomotive and three cars, left Hull station, 
having on board her Royal Highness and the Marquis of Lome 
and suite. Calumet, a station fifty-three miles from Ottawa, 
was to be the first stopping-place. About fifty miles from 
Ottawa is a small station called Montebello, and it was at 
this place that the miraculous escape of the Royal party, 
which we are about to chronicle, occurred. It appears the 
express train from Montreal to Ottawa was ordered to pass 
the vice-regal special at Montebello, and was to arrive there 
first and run in on the switch, in order that the special should 
not be stopped. The express arrived, ran up the main line 
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beyond the switch, and backed down upon it. They had 
scarcely backed clear of the switch when the special was heard 
thundering along toward the station. The trainman, who had 
opened the switch to let the express back down, tried to close 
it again, when, to his dismay, he was unable to move it with 
the lever. He called for help, and no less than four men, 
aided with crowbars, were struggling to close it. On came 
the approaching train, and in a minute a horrible collision 
must have occurred. Those who saw the situation quailed 
with fear. Every one felt how utterly hepless they were to 
assist the men at the switch. The train was approaching at the 
rate of from thirty-five to forty miles an hour, the engine-man 
unconscious of the impending danger. At this critical moment 
a man rushed frantically up the track towards the incoming 
train, waving his arms wildly about. Without any signal-flag 
or other thing to indicate his purpose, it was doubtful if his 
gestures would be understood by the engineer, and if they 
were, whether the train could be stopped. As soon as the 
signal was noticed by the special driver, the brakes were applied, 
and everything done to stop the train \ which, happily, was 
accomplished, but not until the engine had approached within 
a few yards of the switch. This shows the importance of 
keeping a good look-out. 



L- 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE DEATH OF DRIVER NATHAN GORDON. 

The trees and hedges were dressed in beautiful green, the 
meadows were covered with thick grass, and painted with the 
colour of buttercups and ladysmocks of silver-white, and cuckoo- 
buds of yellow hue. The orchards were displaying the silver 
blossoms of the apple, and the fresh scent of the lilac loaded 
the atmosphere. In the humble cottager's garden grew the 
gillies and daisies in the full glow of summer-time. The bright 
sunbeams flickered through the foliage of a dense oak-tree near 
the cottage, played among the soft shadows of Madge Elliott's 
brown hair, and darted with merry gleam across Nathan 
Gordon's dark eyes, which were looking into Madge's sweet 
face, as they had often done before ; and he could not help 
thinking how beautiful his darling looked. She had filled her 
hair with crimson bramble leaves and bright holly-berries. 
Four years had passed lightly over their heads since they first 
had met, and Nat had lost his heart. 

He had worked his way up through all the stages of the 
craft, and was now in charge of one of the fastest runners, 
attached to fast and important trains. He was handsome, true, 
brave, and merry. Some said he lacked such depth and earnest- 
ness of soul as Madge possessed ; but, in her eyes, he was 
all she wished for. In the four years of their acquaintance, she 
had tossed aside her sewing hundreds of times to rush to her 
father's door to catch a glimpse of him as he passed on his iron 
steed, and to receive a missive of affection across the garden. 
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She could have been his wife before this time, but her sense of 
duty forbade her doing so. She had a father and two little 
brothers to look after, and her way was hidden. What could 
her little brothers do without her ? and her father ? Nothing, 
Her love for them was intense, and very beautiful in its un- 
selfishness. 

One brother grew sufficiently strong to go to work, and he 
went engine-cleaning ; but, poor lad ! he was soon killed. He 
went out one night with the break-down van and gang, and 
when they were lifting a cattle-waggon, it somehow was slung 
carelessly, and it fell on the boy, and killed him instantaneouly. 
Madge was almost broken-hearted at the loss of her favourite 
brother ; but even in this dark hour, as she had done when her 
mother died, she roused herself to duty, and laid aside her own sor- 
row to comfort her only brother and her father. As all things come 
to those who wait, so in time Providence kept the solemn promise. 

The only brother made up his mind to go to sea, and endure 
all the hardships and dangers of a sailor's life. Her father then 
resolved to marry again as soon as Madge was settled down, 
and so it became clear that her engagement was going to ter- 
minate as her heart wished for ; and when they parted under 
the oak-tree, Madge gave the young driver a wealth of love 
from one of the purest and truest hearts that a bonnie English 
girl ever possessed. She was a brave girl, and her love for 
Nathan Gordon was sufficiently strong to bear the trial of 
leaving the hearth of her childhood, around which there were 
so many sacred associations. 

Nathan's earthly ambition at one time was to become a 
driver — the whole and sole aim of his ambition. For this he 
pulled hard and long through winter and summer, as he knew 
there was no royal road to the regulator. If there was any- 
thing to be seen, he saw it ; if there was anything to be read, he 
read it; and, during the day, when he was an engine-boy, he 
was stimulated in his arduous work with the ambition that, 
sooner or later, he should reach his aim. 

What will the truly heroic spirit endure in the hope of re- 
wan/? There are few things in life we should try to cultivate 
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more than hope. Hope, not only as concerns the present, but 
hope for the future. Eiach possesses it just as much as each 
possesses the instinct of self-preservation, which has been 
termed the first law of nature. Without hope, the little cares 
and little troubles of little folks would crush them. Nathan 
came on to the foot-plate imbued with hope and familiar with 
hard work. He had something else — an ardent soul. He had 
not trodden the shed-floor and unheeded the work which fire- 
men had to perform before starting away from the shed, and 
before being ready for a start. He was neither before nor after 
his time in anything, but he could do the thing at the right 
time and in the right way. His career as fireman was not 
tainted with false views. He knew his place by the side of his 
driver, and the outside of his life was read and known of all 
men. He pulled through the length of his shovelling term not 
for "siller" only; he was at the same time developing his mind, 
strengthening his character, and creating a tone of thought 
which would direct him right away from the meaningless, slip- 
shod track. An inquisitive and inquiring spirit regulated his 
spare hours, and he maintained his superiority, ardour, and 
enthusiasm by drinking at the fountain-head of knowledge — 
scientific and literary journals. 

By dint of courage and perseverance he made for himself a 
permanent character — staunch and towering. He became a 
driver, and discharged his important duties with skill, courage, 
tact, and courtesy. 

Flaws he had in his foot-plate education, which he soon found 
out when he stepped to the chiefs side of the fire-box and 
entered in charge. But he fairly estimated them, and win* 
nowed the chaff from the true grain. 

How often do we see young engine-men make a dead stop 
when they obtain an engine. As firemen they were seldom seen 
or heard, but as drivers they come in their true character to the 
fore, and positively make retrogressive steps. The reason is, 
that they have no standing of their own. So long as they were 
in leading-strings it was all right, but they tumbled to pieces 
when they were placed in charge. 
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To state that Nathan never lost time — to maintain that he 
never had a hot axle — would be to hold him up to derision. 
He was a model, but not perfection. 

He had his anxious moments; he had his reports to answer; 
he had his little collisions; he was de-railed sometimes; he had 
his troubles with strange and new firemen and strange engines; 
but one thing he never had, a dirty engine foot-plate. No 
matter who came to fire for him, they felt that on that foot- 
plate there was a vital influence and not a dead letter. The 
power was contagious, and men were led to do things that tliey 
never were taught nor dreamed of doing for other drivers. 
They could see that all was done systematically and to the 
mark, and that on that engine there was a time for everything 
and a place for everything. 

The work on the road under steam was performed as calmly 
as though they had been on the box of a family chaise. They 
were never short of steam; there was no running right up to a 
distant-signal, and then, finding it at danger, having to reverse 
and make a life-and-death effort to stop. Nathan was master 
of his iron steed, and he knew the road, the signals, and the 
traffic. This was not only seen by other men, but it was felt 
far and near, just as one does know somehow when a man is a 
master-workman. Nathan soon made a position, made a per- 
manency, and made a little "siller*' besides; and then his thoughts 
turned more than ever to Madge, whose heart he had won by 
his integrity, by his becoming modesty, mingled with self- 
respect. His countenance and demeanour told Madge that 
he was intellectually happy, but she was ready and willing to 
consummate his happiness; he knew that when they parted 
under the oak. 

But before that could take place he had two more trips to 
make, after which he intended to give his bride an honest 
heart and a pretty home. The latter was fast being completed ; 
the former had already been given. 

When he went on duty in the evening after they had parted 

he met the engine-turner, who was fond of a joke, and good- 

bumoured in his rough way. Probably he had an inkling of 
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how matters stood with Nat and Madge, and the sly poke in 
Naf s side with the turner's big forefinger, accompanied by the 
upward drawing of the corners of the turner's mouth in a 
pleasant grin, and the merry twinkle of his dark eye, seem to 
imply the question which we are pretty sure is just about to 
issue from between his lips. " I say, mate, when's it to come 
off? Ha, ha ! you know what I mean, Nat — this here trip on 
the connubial rail? " Nathan laughed at the joke and passed 
on. 

He found his engine over the pit according to the lighting- 
list, and took charge of her ; and, after having made the necessary 
examination, he left the shed, and then eventually joined his 
train, and in a very little time he was away. 

The fields and their sweet wild flowers were basking in a 
radiance of golden splendour, the blue sky above reflected its 
heavy heat-clouds into the limpid streams by and underneath 
the railway, and down the hard iron road the air was loaded 
with summer firagrance. 

Not a breath of wind disturbs the trees, not a rustle passes 
through them; on, by tiny dykes, broken-down fences, and 
miniature valleys, the iron monarch glides. 

In the distance there is a rustic porch, and beneath its shade 
a woman stands with her hand over her eyes, peering into the 
brightness of the setting sun. It is Madge. She is stand- 
ing on tip-toe with [a smile of delight curving her lips, for 
she hears the sound of the express. The outline of the train 
is seen coming amongst the trees, and then Nathan appears in 
view with one hand holding the hand-rail of his engine, and 
the other is extended as engine-men do, meaning, " Here I 
am; I see you. How are you?" In his case it signified 
volumes. Ah ! it signified farewell : '* Good-bye ; bless you." 
Poor Madge, may God give her grace ! for he has gone — gone 
for ever. She returned in-doors, cleared the table of her sew- 
ing, and brought out some milk, and cut some bread and 
butter for her father, who soon after remarked, as a brilliant 
shower dashed against the window-panes, "What beautiful 
rain ! " They were words never to be forgotten, . .^ 
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Nathan, meanwhile, was so far ahead as to be in the midst 
of the storm, which wetted the rails, causing his engine to slip 
her wheels, and to necessitate the use of sand, which was 
applied ; but in order to see if it was running properly out of 
the sand-pipe, he leaned over the side of his engine, and was 
instantly struck dead. His head came in contact with the 
pillars which supported a bridge over the line. The train was 
stopped by the fireman, who, seeing his poor driver lying clear 
of the four-foot, put the train back to him, but he was gone I 
What remained of him was taken to the first station. The 
fatal wound was inflicted by the side of his head ; clearly show- 
ing he was in the act of looking to see if his engine was 
working all right. The sad event was telegraphed to his fore- 
man, who did as he had done many times before, devised the 
best means of breaking the intelligence to his father. Accord- 
ingly he sent for him, thinking that it being an unprecedented 
occurrence, it might suggest to him the idea of something 
being wrong, and it had the desired effect. The messenger 
knew enough to inform him that Nathan had fallen off his 
engine. 

" I have a distressing message, Gordon," said the foreman, 
**to deliver to you, but God's grace can support you.*' — "Ah, 
it can \ but, tell me, is my son alive ? " The old man saw the 
tears in the foreman's eyes, and they were sufficient. Neither 
spoke for a few minutes, for both sobbed aloud : they had lost 
a friend indeed, and with his loss the sadness of the shadow of 
death fell upon them. "Yes, he's gone, Gordon," said the 
foreman. — " My son 1 my son ! " Gordon exclaimed ; and the 
poor, dear old man broke down with grief. 

The foreman endeavoured to console him, and impressed 
upon him the importance of supporting his loss bravely. " For," 
said he, "you must arrange to go at once and see Madge, and 
when you are ready I will run you up the line on an engine ; 
but I think you should lose no time in doing so, because it 
will soon be rumoured about, and she may hear of it. We 
are now face to face with our misfortune and loss ; but I think 
bis ijstended should know of it«" 
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Madge had been down the lane leading from her father's to 
a lannhouse for milk and ^gs ; and from the lane she saw a 
small group of people at the station not far away. And stop- 
ping to notice them, she saw an old man in grief, surrounded 
by the station-master and porters, and she saw an engine. As 
the lightning flash, though immediately succeeded by the very 
blackness of darkness, lights up a scene more keenly than fifty 
summers, so the swift recognition of its being Nathan's father 
sufficed to realise to her all that she ever knew afterwards. 
But was not this really very mudi like tempering the wind 
to the shorn lamb? It was, and though there was an amount 
of uncertainty which prevented the flood-gates of grief being 
thrown wide open at once and bearing down all before it, 
she had a merciful warning of her bitter trial, and she, with a 
heavy heart and with a woman's instinct, exclaimed to her 
father as she entered the house, '* Father, my Nathan is dead. 
I am sure of it." And she went and hid herself in her room. 
We need not describe any more. She could hear Nathan's 
&ther sobbing, and she could hear all her hopes were scat- 
tered at her feet like withered flowers. 

We would if we cotdd describe those hopes, but it baffles 
the power of the imagination and the pen. Poor Madge, 
through the long weaiy night that followed, kept her lowly and 
silent room, kneeling in an agony of grief, prajring earnestly 
for strength to bear her bitter, bitter trial ; strength to resign 
him who was the life of her life, the hope of her hopes ; 
strength to brave the future which was now hidden ; strength 
to bear her cross, which was the heaviest of all. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TAY BRIDGE ACCIDENT. 

There has been ever a sort of charm, both for poets and 
historians, in the associations attached to great works of human 
industry and invention, ever since Semiramis built the first 
bridge over the Euphrates. 

The very name of Pontiflf, ancient and eternal as it seems to 
be, was evidently derived from the custom of using the bridge 
as the most proper place for sacrificing to the gods. 

The priests, accompanied by the vestal virgins, the praetors, 
and citizens, marched once a year in solemn procession to the 
centre of the bridge p07is Sublicius, and there offered up sacri- 
fices. The sanctity of the Sublician bridge was so great, in 
fact, that no repairs could ever be made in it without previous 
sacrifices of the most solemn kind, offered by the high priest 
himself. On one occasion the bridge gave way, and 200 
enthusiasts were drowned. Throughout Italy beggars made the 
bridge their commonest haunt, and they were accustomed to 
run alongside carriages as they passed over, and to sit upon 
the parapets importuning the passengers. The most notable of 
all bridges as regards size and difficulty of construction is indis- 
putably the great Trajan bridge across the Danube — 3, triumph 
of engineering skill, which in its way has hardly been surpassed 
even in modem times. Its fate remains a subject of doubt, 
and is the theme of an historic riddle which never can be 
solved. It is stated that the architect was put to death by 
Hadrian out of pure jealousy of the fame of the builder. 
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According to other accounts it was destroyed in consequence 
of a fear that the Dacians and other barbarians should use it 
as a ready means of access to the Imperial territories ; and if 
this is the correct version of the vandalic act, it has been copied 
by almost every modem nation. The blowing-up of bridges 
has been a favourite operation for the military in all times. 

In the Middle Ages, nearly every bridge had a castellated 
fortress at each end of it; and some bridges had a strong 
fortress in the centre. Others had square towers upon each 
of their piers, and the parapets were loop-holed so that the 
defenders could command the boats upon the river below. 
Many were the engineering difficulties which beset bridge- 
makers before iron came into general use ; and those, one 
would have thought, were formidable enough without adding to 
them terrors of a superstitious kind. 

Nothing, however, is more curious than the persistence with 
which, from the time of Ancus Martins downwards, super- 
natural influences have been held to rule the fate of bridges. 
There was a bridge which the Evil One watched day and 
night, as he had stipulated with the builder that he should have 
the soul of the first man who went over after it was finished ; 
and to cheat the enemy of mankind a portion of the causeway 
was left unfinished. Those who have read Longfellow will 
remember that a similar story is reproduced at the Devil's 
Bridge in Switzerland, where *' whatsoe'er was built by day, in 
the night was swept away by crags toppled from the precipice 
by the DeviPs handiwork." The various devices by which 
the powers of darkness and the obstacles of a more material 
kind were gradually vanquished, confer great interest on the 
history of bridges. Many are the different structures in all 
parts of the world which now serve to illustrate the require- 
ments of the times. Modem ingenuity has devised varieties 
enough of construction, material, and strength. The Bridge 
of Sighs at Venice. The Fribourg Bridge, 880 feet above the 
ravine, with its awful abyss below. There is the Britannia 
Bridge, so intimately associated with the name of the younger 
Stephenson, uniting the shores of North Wales and the Isle 
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of Anglesea; it is one of the most gigantic structures of 
modem times. It is an iron tube, weighing 10,000 tons. The 
trains run through it. The length is 1,000 yards, and the 
greatest height above high-water mark is 240 feet. It is sup- 
ported on three piers — two on the Carnarvon and Anglesea 
shores, and one on the rock in the centre of the Straits. 

One of the grandest works in connection with railway 
engineering is the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, at 
Montreal, Canada. The superstructure is an iron tube like 
the Britannia Bridge, and its total weight is 9,044 tons. 

These heavy and costly systems are splendid and brilliant 
achievements, and experience has taught us that they were 
even extremely economical pieces of engineering. 

The viaduct across the valley of the Dee, in the Vale of 
Llangollen, is a wonderful structure. Its greatest height is 
150 feet above the level of the river, and its length about one- 
third of a mile. It is supported by nineteen arches, and 
nearly the whole of the work is constructed of beautiful stone. 

Want does all things : — Builds harbours, roads, canals, 
aqueducts, and viaducts. It builds lighthouses and break- 
waters. It builds the locomotive engines of the present day. 
No doubt we keep moving onwards, whether we will have it so 
or not. It cannot be denied that, independent of the names 
with which each achievement is associated, we are advancing 
towards an unknown condition of things. But if we analyze 
all the forms of improvements, we shall find between the lines 
the traces of anguish and marks of the scorching tear — in a 
marked degree in the history of iron and engineering. To 
attribute to iron absolute indestructibility is a fallacy, though 
nothing is more common than to do so. Its liability to be 
influenced by variations of temperature, expanding or con« 
tracting, is in engineering circles well known; but the treacher- 
ousness of iron is awful unless a wide margin of safety is 
allowed for straining and crushing. One of the most gigantic 
undertakings of modem times is the bridge over the Tay, con- 
structed in order to secure for the North British Railway 
Company independent access to Dundee^ free from the control 
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of any other company, and free from the inconvenience of a 
ferry. 

In November, 1864, the first plan for a bridge was brought 
forward, but the design was objected to by the harbour trus- 
tees of Dundee, who considered that ships would run against 
it. Another bridge, at a place lower down, was proposed in 
1866. That design fell through for want of cash. In the 
year 1870, a select committee of the House of Commons sat 
to inquire into the petition of the North British Railway to 
construct the Tay Bridge, when the preamble was declared 
fully proved, and the Bill afterwards came before the House of 
Lords, where* a committee sat, and received evidence of a 
voluminous character, after which permission to build the 
bridge, according to the plans exhibited, was given. 

The bridge was 3,458 yards in length, and consisted of 85 
spans: fifteen of 120 feet ; thirteen of 145 feet ; thirteen of 245 
feet; twelve of 130 feet j twenty-five of 67 feet ; one of 170 feet ; 
and six of 27 feet. There were used in its construction, 3,600 
tons of wrought-iron, 2,600 tons of cast-iron, 35,000 cubic 
yards of brick- work, and 87,845 cubic feet of timber. In the 
middle of the river, the thirteen spans of 245 feet wide, were 
about 100 feet above low-water level, to allow vessels of large size 
to pass up and down the river. It was of a pier and lattice con- 
struction, canying a single line of rails, having continuous 
check-rails throughout. The nearest European example of 
pier-construction similar to the Tay Bridge, is the Cere Via- 
duct, in France. It is a single-line viaduct, having piers in 
clustered column about 100 feet high, and 30 feet wide at the 
base. 

The natural difficulties opposed to the construction of the 
undertaking at Dundee excited very great interest ; and the 
fame of the noble example of man's skill and ingenuity went 
far and wide. It was visited by engineers from America, 
France, and Germany. Some went home and wrote about it; 
others thought more and said nothing. But, as a bridge, it 
eclipsed the magnificent structures over the Tamar, at Saltash, 
as weU as the astonishing bridge over the HoUandsche Dicq^ 
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It was opened in 1878, after having been tested with a down- 
ward pressure by running six heavy goods-engines over it to 
and fro. Of course the side or lateral pressure required to 
blow it over was a matter of calculation, and was stated to be 
96 lbs. pressure per square foot, with a train upon it. 

The summer passed, and the autumn died, and December 
raved for a death-roll. It made one in a hurricane of snow at 
Abbots Ripton ; it had another in a gripping frost at Oxford, 
and the rapid fall of the barometer indicated mischief brewing 
in the Tay. The waves were crested with foam, the night was 
wild, the windows of the houses chattered again, whilst the 
fury of the swirly gale increased in depth and strength. The 
Edinburgh driver drew up at the south-end cabin, and received 
the baton from the signalman, proving to him that the line was 
clear \ and it was not for him to ask more, it was his to obey, 
and cross with the living freight in that terrible night. Neither 
he nor his fireman was timorous. They pulled gently away 
from the cabin, and entered into the raging jaws of the storm. 
As they advanced it seemed as if the elements were let loose 
and battling together in fearful antagonism. The wheels and 
axles groaned against the rails, and flashing sparks shot out 
from amongst them, as the engine strained every nerve to 
cross the bridge. The ruthless, wild blast was fiercely sweep- 
ing clean across their track; the roar increased, and flash 
followed flash. The wind in its mad career swept down the 
Tay from the flat plain of the Carse of Gowrie, and the bridge 
of Earn. 

" Huge uproar lords it wide, the clouds commix'd 
With stars and moon swift gliding, sweep along the sky ; 
All nature reels. Destruction hastens." 

The bridge repelled the gale until the unfortunate train 
entered the high girders, 100 feet above the waters ; when the 
furious blast, as though eager for a banquet of slaughter, put 
forth all its strength, and at one fell swoop hurled girders, and 
train, and living freight, as one mass into the sea. No pen can 
adequately describe the terrible fall of iron, of steel, of fire, of 
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hissing steam, and of the unfortunate victims. Short as the 
agony of Mitchell and Marshall may have been, there was a 
portion of time in which they would realise their dreadful 
situation more than any person in the train. 

When one considers the stupendous character of the gap that 
was made (1,000 yards), the enormous height of the bridge, 
and the amount of metal that fell, together with a monster 
engine and tender, and a complete train with sixty passengers, 
one can form some idea of the tremendous accident, and 
one can also conceive what a night it must have been for the 
roar of the wind to have hushed all in a watery grave, without 
a single being on shore hearing anything of it. And so the 
bridge on which we all looked with pride, and had come to re- 
gard as a part of the great thoroughfare of this great community, 
was swept away under the tremendous side-pressure of wind. 
The train came into the central part when the pressure was 
scarcely sufficient to blow the bridge over ; the train caught 
the wind still more, when the bridge capsized. After the train 
left the south end, the signalman telegraphed to the north end 
by a bell-signal to indicate that the train was on the bridge ; 
after which he made an entry of the fact in a book kept for 
that purpose. By the side of the cabin-door stood a plate- 
layer watching the train across the bridge, when suddenly he 
saw a great flash of fire and the tail-lights disappear. At first 
the signalman thought that the lights disappeared round the 
curve in the bridge, and he watched to see if they would come 
into view again when descending the incline at the north end. 
As they did not come in view, the signalman tried to ring the 
signal-bell in the north-end cabin, but he could get no answer. 
He tried the speaking instruments, and found the communica- 
tion severed. He and the platelayer were astounded ; but 
after they had collected themselves they walked along the 
bridge a "wee bit," but the night was so rough that they 
retraced their steps. " The wind was whistling." They went 
down to the shore on the east side, and below the bridge ; it 
was dark, and nothing could be heard but the ruthless wind. 
They went east and went west, but they discovered nothing. 
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The moon was flitting about behind clouds, and ultimately she 
gave them a glimpse of the awful gap, and then withdrew be- 
hind a frowning cloud. They had seen the truth. They were 
struck with the majesty of the catastrophe, and went to New- 
port and told the people there what they had seen. The con- 
sternation and awe spread from house to house like wild-fire. 
The signalman in the north-end cabin, when he came on duty 
for the night, found the weather " blowy." It gradually in- 
creased to a hurricane, shaking his caboose, and carrying away 
chimney cans. He could hear nothing outside but the howling 
wind, when he received the signal from the south cabin that 
the train was on the bridge, and in a few minutes afterwards he 
expected it to pass his box, for which purpose he kept the line 
clear. He had waited nine minutes, when he began to wonder 
at its non-appearance. He then went to the top of the cabin 
stairs, or landing, and looked south for it, and could see no- 
thing of it. All this time the wind was blowing in gusts. He 
tried to speak with the south signalman on the instruments, 
and also by bell ; but, receiving no answer, he became dread- 
fully anxious, and went on to the cabin landing again. He 
could not see anything but the elements battling together. At 
that moment he was informed by some people who were walk- 
ing along the esplanade that the bridge had gone. He left 
the cabin, full of fear and apprehension, and communicated 
what he had heard to the locomotive foreman, Mr. James 
Roberts, who was hard by in the engine-shed assisting his men 
to barricade and secure the doors. He and Mr. Smith, 
the station-master, made up their minds to go along the bridge 
in search of the train, notwithstanding the personal risk, for 
their great anxiety urged them along to see and know, as 
responsible officers of the railway company, the full extent of 
what turned out to be a great and unprecedented accident. It 
was dark, the moon being shaded now and again. As they pro- 
ceeded they saw a red light on the south side, and at first they 
had hopes of the train being safe, for they could not realise 
the fact that such a dreadful accident was possible as for the 
whole train to have falkn into X\ve wtx. TVv^y thought the 
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communication had been broken through some telegraph poles 
having been blown down. But what must Mr. Roberts have 
thought and felt when he found himself suddenly on the very 
edge of the gap, and saw the water rushing out of the service- 
pipe and falling 100 feet down into the boiling waters below, 
which were then heaving and tossing over the dead, for whom 
no hearts were yet stricken ? There was no noise distinguish- 
able from the roar of the tempest to tell him what the wild 
waves held; neither did he suspect, with the light shining 
ahead, that the whole train with its living burden of passengers 
were engulphed in the billow}' flood beneath his feet. Being 
satisfied as to the fate of the bridge, from the line he went on 
board a steamer, and saw from the river the full extent of the 
gap above, after which the notion of the train being on the 
south side vanished for ever. There was not a single thing to 
be seen to prove that the train was in the river; but all doubt was 
by this time dispelled, because they had had information of its 
leaving the south box, and abundance of evidence to prove that 
something of an unusual nature had occurred accompanied by 
continuous flashes of fire. An eye-witness stated at the inquiry 
that he came out of his house about seven o'clock to see the 
storm and its efiects. The wind at the time was blowing the 
water into foam, the river was running very high, and the spray 
was dashing over the north end of the bridge. When within 
three hundred yards of it, he stood and looked towards it with 
the view of observing how the structure stood the storm. 
Almost instantly, he saw a mass of fire fall from the bridge into 
the river on the east side. The moon was shining out at the time, 
and was occasionally obscured by clouds, whilst the wind was 
severe. When he saw the mass of fire fall, he exclaimed to a 
friend who was with him, " There's the train in the river." He 
looked to the river to see if he could see anything, and he 
thought he saw steam or spray rise near the north end of the 
big pillars. There was nothing to be heard when the body of 
fire fell, but the howling tempest. He was alarmed, and 
climbied over the fence of the Caledonian Railway, and^flj 
shouted to the North British signalman ; but what mtK ^biJ^H 
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wind and the water, he had some difficulty in gaining his atten- 
tion. Having succeeded, he asked him if the Edinburgh train 
was on the bridge, and the signalman replied " The Edinburgh 
train has been signalled ten to fifteen minutes." Then, 
answered the observer, "I think the train is in the river." 
Whereupon Mr. Roberts was informed of the matter. 

We have endeavoured to give a succinct account of this 
catastrophe, which is destined, as long as railways exist, to 
hold an unenviable place in the history of railway accidents ; 
for, properly speaking, no eye saw it and no ear heard it, and 
no one survived to tell anything about it \ and of sixty-seven 
persons who went down on that fatal night, the bodies of only 
forty-five have been recovered. 

The engine, No. 224, was a bogey engine — an engine of 
which the forepart is supported on a carriage running on four 
wheels, for the purpose of facilitating the motion of the engine 
on curves, and making a smooth-running engine. The driving 
wheels were 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, and coupled; the 
cylinders were 17 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 24 inches. 
It was built by the railway company in 1871, at Cowlairs 
workshops, and was fitted with a Westinghouse brake and two 
hand-brakes. The weight of the engine was 34 tons, and the 
tender, with fuel and water, weighed 24 tons. 

In the sad fate of Driver Mitchell and Fireman Marshall we 
have a graphic illustration of the contingencies of locomotive 
driving. These men left their homes on the morning of 
December 28, 1879, never to return again. We find that they 
managed their engine in every way satisfactorily ; and they never 
felt themselves more capable of conducting their work as well 
as they did when they set out on this fatal trip. 

Before they reached the bridge they had experience of the 
gale, and it formed a portion of the last conversation which 
the fireman had with his father a few stations before reaching 
the Tay Bridge. 

Marshall's father came to the station to see his son, and 

something prompted him to ask them if they were not afraid 

to be out in such a dreadful night, but they both replied that 
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was nothing when they were used to it. They spoke from 
experience, and no doubt they had felt before as much wind 
blowing ; and so far as their engine was concerned, they knew 
they could pull through it, but there their responsibility began 
and ended. They had no voice nor control over the bridge. 
It had been erected by eminent engineers of the day, to 
extend the interests of the railway company by whom they 
were employed ; and, therefore, they would be the last of men 
to hesitate in crossing it at any time. It was their duty to 
judge when their engine was not safe, and tliey would confide 
in the like quality being possessed by those whose duty 
it was to say "nay" to crossing the bridge. When we 
hear of men losing their lives by neglect of their own, we 
feel that an error has been made which cannot be redeemed ; 
but when men lose their lives in the execution of their duty, 
we feel how strangely contradictory are human judgments ; 
and the outcome is commiserative feelings for those who 
laid down their lives for us — teaching us that our calcula- 
tions were wrong, to show us the flaws in the links of our 
scientific knowledge. 

From the Queen down to the humblest of her subjects all 
felt sorrowful when they heard that a train had left Edinburgh 
for Dundee, and that on Tay Bridge a tragedy occurred such 
as never had taken place in this country. There was lamenta- 
tion, and mourning, and woe. " Please, sir," said an inquirer, 
to a person coming from the direction of the station, " can you 
inform me if the Edinburgh train has arrived ? " — ** The Edin- 
burgh train, madam, is in the river," replied the man. The 
fluttering, anxious heart of Mrs. Mitchell gave way, for she 
had been watching for her husband's return, and she became 
unconscious. Before any one knew positively that the train 
was lost, she became anxious, and was therefore making 
inquiries of passers-by. 

Driver Mitchell commenced cleaning engines early in 1864, 
was made a fireman in 1865, and was promoted to the 
position of a driver in 187 1. So, he had been driving eight 
years. He was thirty-eight years of age. Mrs. Mitchell was 
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left to mourn his loss with five children, of whom the eldest 
was under eight. 

Fireman Marshall commenced cleaning in 1875, and was 
made a fireman in the end of the following year. So he had 
been firing three years. He was not married. 

As some persons may be interested to know how the engine 
and tender were lifted from the bed of the river, it may be 
stated that the " Henry " was fitted up with horns over the 
bows, and with strong tackle. After the chains had been 
made fast below, by divers, they were gradually raised to the 
surface by means of winches worked by small engines. In 
connection with the " Henry " there is a little history which 
shows that the chequered story of accidents is not confined to 
bridges or railways. The " Henry," built and belonging to 
Shields, was wrecked on the Island of Lewis some 45 years ago 
when she was seven years old. Mr. Bimie bought and raised 
the wreck, and brought her to Montrose, where she was fitted 
up, and ran between Montrose and Quebec for many years. 
She afterwards served in the Baltic and the Quebec timber 
trade. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

[LAST TRIPS. 

Whatever has been done to make railway travelling safer 
has conduced to the comfort and safety of engine-drivers. 
But, notwithstanding such facts, we find in engine-driving 
life many chapters of melancholy catastrophes, tales of 
matchless danger, and instances of sharp but sudden sacrifices 
of life. 

There are not more than two or three accidents exactly 
alike in all particulars ; which is an assurance that no accidents 
happen but the officials put in action counteracting means to 
prevent their being repeated. Still we find some new foe 
dogging the wheels of our trains, never satisfied without a 
funeral pile. 

Truly we pay for our railway experience with life, dear life. 
There is scarcely an improvement which has not been brought 
about by suffering and death; and the dreadful thirst for 
victims is as keen as ever. Not all the combined wisdom and 
sagacity of scientific men can grapple with the Hydra-headed 
victor. Cut down and disarmed to-day in the east, it springs 
up again in the west, and new victims fall, never to rise. Art, 
with all its life-saving apparatus and its plans of improvements, 
is engaged upon the accomplishment of the great work of 
emancipating our'engine-men from'accidents; still these happen. 

Every accident that occurs is investigated with minuteness, 
and the circumstances are recorded with painstaking care, by 
trained experts and writers. Still they happen. Plans with- 
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out regard to expense or labour are prepared for the inquiry. 
Officials of the Board of Trade, with ability of the most pon- 
derous description, investigate every case. Still they happen. 
Government, with public interests and life, precious life, to 
support it, grapples resolutely with cases, and the truth is 
shaken out in a manner which could only be done by pro- 
fessors in the art of sifting truth from falsehood — golden grain 
from subtle chaff. Still they happen. Patient and indifferent 
to time, the task assigned the inspectors is performed in 
integrity of purpose and intensity of earnestness to a degree 
which proclaims each investigation as perfect and as efficiently 
performed as human ingenuity can make it. And still, from 
the nature of machinery and from human fallibility, they happen. 

A driver and fireman may get through the first and second 
stages of a trip, or may have travelled for thousands of miles, 
and yet drivers and firemen are often plunged into eternity 
without notice. Force to force opposed, the engine is hurled 
from the track over the embankment, burying him who a 
moment before held the regulator in the pride of manhood 
and health. Not all the gigantic brains, energy, and iron will 
of individuals can contend against natural laws. 

Are we perfect ? No. What are the facts ? Boiler-work 
has advanced to such a degree that an explosion is of very 
rare occurrence. Have not wheel-fastening and wheel-making 
received incessant attention ? Has not the whole system of 
signalling been improved by " blocking " and by fixing signals 
where engine-men can see them early, and not, as formerly, 
planted so obscurely as to compel men to strain their eyes out 
to see them ? Look at the block system, which controls the 
railways, and affords the means of working a heavy and quick 
passenger traffic. Still, mishaps follow the wheels like blood- 
hounds, and accidents, to which men, with innate foresight and 
acquired skill can, by incalculable knowledge in their heads, 
contribute nothing, not an atom, until the victim is slain, a 
grief to all, a triumph to the foe. We shall briefly follow one 
through his career — as good an engine-man as ever took charge. 

From tending " nibbling sheep," and reposing on a bed of 
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blossoming heath, he obtained a berth in the running-shed. 
He was the only child of his mother, and she a widow. After 
he had obtained a doctor's certificate certifying that his health 
was good, he entered the railway service as a cleaner. He 
possessed an inquiring spirit, and gave no little attention to all 
questions connected with the locomotive. His education had 
been curtailed by the cruel hand of fate. Toil cast its sombre 
shadow over his young heart ere it had felt the sunshine of a 
dozen summers, but he broke his bread with simplicity, and 
pulled hard with his mother through the cold winters, in 
wind and in rain, amid many vicissitudes. His stock of books 
was very limited — " Robinson Crusoe," " Belisarius," ** The 
Wide Wide World," "Life of Wellington," "Young's Night 
Thoughts *' — from these he wrested their meaning. He knew 
nothing of grammar until he accidentally picked up a copy of 
" Cobbett's Grammar " at a fair, from a book-stall where the 
owner was clearing out, and refusing no reasonable price. 
That book was a precious treasure, and he chewed its contents 
until he knew what savoury was required to make a palatable 
literary pasty. He sold a couple of rabbits, and walked twenty 
miles to buy a second-hand Johnson*s dictionary, which cost 
every penny he had in the world ; but he was happier than a 
king. His library was contracted, to be sure, so were his 
means ; but he knew that as he grew older his means would 
improve and his book-shelves look fatter ; so towards manhood 
he grew, gentle, pure, honest, and brave. 

He went through all the hardships of a cleaner's life, drank 
his warmed-up tea in the furnace-hole, and without a murmur 
partook of what He who feeds sparrows had given him. 

After passing through the grade of a fireman, first on goods, 
and then on passenger-trains, he became an engine-man ; and 
but few men took possession of the regulator having such a 
fund of locomotive experience. He let nothing slip — not a 
bit: if there was a cylinder-cover off, he would seize the 
opportunity of ejcamining the cylinder ; if a dome-joint was 
broken, he would look into the boiler with a keen relish ; if 
the safety-valves were out, he would examine them, and find 
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out the meaning of flat-face and mitre valves. He would 
assist in putting together a big-end, in making a trimming, in 
lifting an engine, in taking down the excentric-rods to lengthen 
them or shorten them, as the case might be ; and, when the fitter 
was setting valves, he would assist to pinch the engine for him. 
In a word, he worked his brains as well as his muscles. Who- 
soever you are that have wits enough to discover the philosophy 
of such a spirit of inquiry, go and do likewise. Without such 
attention no man can become a locomotive engine-man of repute. 
There was another good feature in his character rarely to be 
met with, and that was, he was never plagued with an over- 
whelming sense of self. He knew nothing of the ignorance 
and prejudices that led others to roll themselves up in con- 
ceited notions, which is as grave a fallacy as the one enter- 
tained by the ostrich, which hides its head in a bush and 
thinks its whole body is secure. As for our engineer, all the 
mysterious demonstrations of locomotive science he had 
examined, and he was simple-hearted enough to think and 
believe all other engine-men were likewise in full cry; and that 
whatever he had hunted down and unearthed and obtained the 
mastery of, it was there for others to enjoy, not for a day, but 
for a life. Men knew this. They could approach him ; and 
to the younger hands he was a giant that removed obstacles 
which they found in the study of steam and steam-engines ; 
and the liberality with which he spared his own for their sake 
made him, in their eyes, intellectually a h^ad and shoulders 
higher than his mate. He never turned a lad away without 
feasting him with bits of good engineering. 

'< A breath of encouragement sends round the mill ; 
A breeze of disparagement makes it stand still." 

He was always the same. As an engine-man he had no 
equal ; he had a master-passion for the iron steed, and nothing 
ever happened to him but of which he could divine the cause; 
as it were, by instinct. It is idle to deny this gift Some meil 
cannot grasp a locomotive difficulty instantly, and shake thd 
truth out of it, without a deal of pressure being brought tg 
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bear upon them ; whilst there are men who with half an eye 
can see at a glance the complaint. In a word, some men 
— chips in milk — will actually deem a strain or a break- 
down unassignable ; another will diagnose the complaint and 
prescribe the remedy. Such insight can only be acquired 
by painful labour and hard-earned experience, supported by 
the love of the subject. By close observation, either on the 
foot-plate or on the framing, by constantly listening to the 
sound of the beat, the ear is trained, as in music, to detect the 
slightest discord or irregularity. But it is evident that a man, 
if he wishes to become a master workman^ must study diligently 
to be always prepared to act with precision in an emergency. 
Having broken down, the first thing we ask is, " What is it ?" 
Many an engine-man has been in a fog to try and find an 
answer to that question with a reasonable degree of readiness. 
On the day of our friend's death, a young engine-man stopped 
him as he was crossing the steam-shed towards his engine — 
for the last time — to ask a few important questions on the sub- 
ject of break-downs. The young man knew he should get a few 
tips, and he was not far wrong in his estimation of character. 

Taking the inquirer to an engine, and looking at the motion, 
" Suppose," said he, " that the right-hand spindle was to break 
outside the gland under steam with an express, and you were 
fifty miles away from any assistance, and supposing that day- 
light was in your favour, how would you go to work to pull 
your engine up again?** — "I should,'* replied the anxious 
inquirer, " disconnect the excentric-rods, and take down the 
right-hand engine, block the piston against the back cover, and 
put the valve over the ports." — ''That," answered the engine- 
man, " would take you half an hour. Now with this engine you 
can pick her up in five minutes. You see the valve-spindle 
connecting-rod is suspended by a link from the boiler, and if 
you disconnect it from the link, and also from the valve- 
spindle, you can tie it up ; raise it so that although it is worked 
to and fro by the excentric, it performs no useful action. You 
can then place the valve over the port, with the cylinder-cocks 
open. Suppose the slide-valve is right back against the 

M 
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glands, if a little steam is allowed to blow into the cylinder 
through the regulator-valve it will escape through the cylinder- 
cocks into the atmosphere; you must then push the valve 
towards the front until the escaping steam is stopped, then you 
know both ports are closed; fasten the spindle there by 
screwing the gland down upon the spindle, and off you go. 
It should be done in from five to eight minutes. Suppose, 
in an engine having a swing motion, that is, one suspended 
from the boiler, a connecting-rod was to break and knock the 
cylinder-end out, how would you act then ?" — " Take the big- 
end down, disconnect the valve, and put it over the ports with 
a little steam on," replied the young engineer. — "Yes. If," said 
the elder engineer, " an outside connecting-rod of a coupled or 
goods-engine were to break, what should you do?" — "I should 
take both sides down,*' answered the pupil. — " Do you know/* 
asked the teacher, " how to try the valves and pistons to test 
them for wear and leaking?" — " I know one way ; but I have 
heard," said the young man, " that there is a way of testing 
them without moving the engine ; according to the way I have 
been taught we have to move the engine to test both cylinders." 
— " To test an engine for worn valves and piston-rings, I can 
explain dt best with my own engine. If you will come with 
me I will show you." Our friend took him to his engine and 
placed both little-ends opposite each other, near the spectacle- 
plate, and then drew his attention to the position of the big- 
ends ; one was between the top-centre and back dead-centre, 
the other was between the back dead-centre and the bottom- 
centre. "When the brake is put on hard, and a little steam is 
admitted through the regulator to the cylinder with the lever 
full over, that will test the right-hand piston ; and if the lever 
is pulled right back into back-gear, that will test the left-hand 
piston ; and when the lever is placed in the centre notch of the 
sector-plate, that will test the valves. But, mind you, there are 
right and left-hand engines. 'When both little-ends are oppo- 
site each other near to the spectacle-plate, and the right-hand 
big-end is above the left-hand one, the right-hand cylinder is 
tested, first with the lever full over ; but if the left-hand big-end 
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is above the right-hand one, she is a left-handed engine, and 
the lever full over then tests the left-hand cylinder first, and 
the right-hand cylinder is tested with the lever in back-gear. 
With either engine, right or left, with the little-ends opposite 
each other, the valves should close the steam ports when the 
engine is out of gear. I will explain something else to you 
now, as we have the engine set in this position," said the fated 
man, for he was fated to die in a very few hours. " If we were 
to take the steam-chest cover oft, we should find the back 
steam-port uncovered to the cylinder. This is a right-hand 
engine, and the front port is uncovered to the cavity in the 
slide-valve, which is open to the exhaust. If you were to drop 
a piece of tallow down the exhaust-pipe with the engine in this 
position it would enter the cylinder, and such a thing is often 
done when a grease-cup is out of order. So, when steam 
is put on, if the piston-rings are defective, it blows by the 
piston, and, after passing along the cylinder, it enters the front 
port into the cavity of the valve, and up the exhaust-pipe, 
into the chimney, and out at the top, where it is to be seen. 
If the rings are tight, no steam escapes. On the other side, 
left-hand, the steam-port is closed; but if you reverse the 
engine, you open the left-hand back port and close the right- 
hand one, and all the conditions are transferred from one 
cylinder to the other. With the lever in the centre, all the 
steam-ports are closed, but the position of the valve over the 
ports is such as will allow any steam entering the cylinder to 
blow through into the chimney. I will explain another thing 
to you. ' Bring the engine ahead, mate," said he to his fireman. 
When he had fixed the engine on the front dead-centre he 
explained the meaning of lead. " Now, with the engine in 
that position, the valve has already uncovered the steam-port, 
and steam is admitted slightly before the stroke is finished. 
The steam acts as a kind of cushion for the piston when 
changing its motion firom a back to a front stroke, and vice 
versd. It is also there in the cylinder, ready to urge the 
piston ahead. If an engine has no lead worth speaking 
about, she is * blind,' and will not get away from a station. ^1 
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Now, lap answers this purpose, when the piston has tra- 
versed a portion of the stroke, the steam is cut off by the 
valve, but the valve is not open to the exhaust, because the 
valve-face is wider than the port, and whilst the valve is tra- 
velling the difference in the width the steam is locked up in 
the cylinders, and is urging the piston by virtue of its elas- 
ticity. In express-engines the lead is about an eighth of an 
inch, and the lap is three-fourths or seven-eighths of an inch. 
The outside edges of the valve in the steam-chest control the 
ingress of the steam into the cylinder ; the inside edges of the 
valve, which form the boundary line of the cavity within the 
valve, control the escape of the steam from the cylinder into 
the exhaust. The steam leaves the cylinder by the port by 
which it entered, but the valve is so moved by the motion of 
the excen tries as to release the steam just when it is required 
into the exhaust chamber of the slide-valve, which is at the 
same time open to the atmosphere. In timing the movements 
of the valve, the position of the excentric on the crank-shaft 
has to be considered." The young man was suffering from 
locomotive measles, and he could hardly have selected a better 
man to consult than he did, because he understood the com- 
plaint, and treated each patient differently, according to his 
temperament. Some came with a determination to be cured ; 
others came rather to hear what he had to say, and obtain 
strength for mind and heart, and then to turn aside to scoff and 
sneer. But he did not mind that, because he knew that bread 
cast upon the waters returns after many days. The world may 
ignore the services of its benefactors, but the time does come 
when it repents of its ingratitude — too late, very often. 

When the engine-man took possession of his engine, he little 
thought how soon his position of responsibility would cease. 
His success was all due to one thing — he neglected nothing. 
And it was this cardinal point which all along had helped him 
to climb the ladder of promotion, and in many instances to 
leave many of his mates behind who had started cleaning when 
he did. One day, a visitor at Michael Angelo's studio re- 
/narked to the great artist, who had been describing certain 
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finishing touches to a statue, " But those are only trifles." ** It 
may be so, in your opinion^^ replied the sculptor, " but recollect 
that trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle." In 
this exalted spirit the fated driver examined his engine for 
the fatal trip before he joined his train. He inspected it 
thoroughly and systematically, having been convinced from ex- 
perience that it was the only way to obtain and maintain his 
sovereignty over it. It is a very uncomfortable feeling to be 
working an engine which one fears may give out every minute ; 
and unless it is properly examined, how can a driver know but 
that, before he has finished his day's work, the glands may 
come off*, or a big-end cotter work out through a set-screw not 
being properly pinched up. Such things have taken place, and 
simply await like conditions to occur again. 

When the engine is properly exammed, the driver derives 
from the practice a wonderfiil amount of confidence in his en- 
gine. Without this confidence, a driver is perpetually on thorns, 
and the least thing out of the common leads him to illusions. 
Habitual examination leads a man home as safe as he was 
when he left it, unless some one else blunders over whom he 
has no control. When our departed engine-man left the shed, 
he never felt more sure of conducting his engine out and home 
again without an accident. Ever3rthing was in the best working 
order. 

With reference to locomotive management in the shed and 
on the rails, we hear an individual say, "Oh, what's the good 
of doing that? Oh, he will fill the book with jobs." But 
such expressions emanate from men who cannot see far into 
the fixture. They have insignificant minds. Character is 
shown by minutiae. Carlyle has defined genius thus : " It is 
the capacity to exercise an infinite deal of trouble about 
nothing." 

After all said and done, there is not so much difference 
between a split-pin being loose in the motion, and leaving the 
shed without any water in the tender. Many men endeavour 
to learn how little may be known to keep on the right side. 
Limited liability is unlimited woe on a railway^ and woe betide 
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a man who thinks otherwise. Put conscience into everything, 
and make every nut, cotter, and split-pin as firm as the foun- 
dations of a cathedral. Let the largest and least visible thing 
about the engine be the same ; let your examination be con- 
spicuous for one thing — thoroughness. For years a man may 
run an engine and never fail, and the secret is not far off to 
him ; but it is a long way off to men who habitually walk 
through a forest and see no wood. 

With the gauge-lamp the engineer examined his own side of 
his engine, from the trailing-axle of the tender to the leading- 
axle of the engine, and then underneath, where he scrutinised 
minutely the crank-axle, with its excen tries and big-ends. Every 
pin, and cotter, and trimming came under review : with the 
siphon- taps on the big-ends, which in some engines do occa- 
sionally slack back and lose the oil. The corks and buttons 
were also examined, and were found in good working order, 
and all the cups filled with oil. This work is done by the fire- 
man, who must have a beginning, and learn to oil before taking 
charge of an engine. The motion was properly examined, and 
the glands left fair with their respective rods. The damper 
was lifted, and a proper examination made of the ash-pan and 
the lower side of the grate-bars. Coming again outside, the 
smokebox door was overhauled, and then the fireman's side of 
the engine, together with the tender-coupling and feed-bags, 
which concluded a minute but an absolutely essential exami- 
nation. After oiling the tail trimmings a little, preferring to 
fill the siphon-cups up when in the siding waiting for the train, 
he left the shed. 

Unnumbered — not counted here — are the brave engine-men 
and brave firemen who have left their homes never to enter 
them again — hurled headlong, at a moment's notice, into the 
presence of God. There are William Wolstonecroft, Thomas 
Taylor, John Horton, Anthony Sharr, Tom Pepper, John 
Cartwright, Moses Oldknow, Owen Roberts, express men, as 
brave and as faithful to duty as ever broke bread; who handled 
the regulator from shire to city on engines the very pride and 
pick of the road ; men that knew no fear, and who never 
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flinched in the fury of speed surrounded by darkness and 
thunder. They sleep a sleep that knows no waking. Drivers, 
all of them, thoroughly acquainted with locomotive working 
and railway traps ; men that one would think would be the 
last to get picked up. Taylor, the woods ringing with the 
anthem of song from a thousand throats, was turned by the 
hand of an erring signalman into a river, and he and his fire- 
man were not divided in death. In Wolstonecroft were com- 
bined the accomplishments of a thorough engine-man with an 
honest, open mien — polite, affable, sprightly, capable of speaking 
to please ; a good husband, a loving father. He was in charge 
of a fast express, and whilst tired nature's sweet restorer was 
paying a willing visit to many eyes unsullied by tears, he was look- 
ing out for signals in a dense fog ; but before he saw the signal 
he struck right into a goods-train, and his fate marked him for a 
victim for the improvement of railway working. His mangled 
body and that of his fireman lay by the side of their engine, 
which was on its side. Golightly persevered for years to sur- 
mount all the disadvantages arising from his old parents not 
having been able to afford him any schooling, and although 
he was no scholar, he was successful as an engine-man ; but 
the moral of his success lay in his coming on duty plenty of 
time before train hours. No one could complain of his engine- 
manship ; it was perfection, and it was only in trifles that he 
excelled. He opened the regulator like other men, and his 
engine kept time like those of other men ; but there was an 
indescribable charm about the manner in which he did things, 
such as only can be acquired by engine-men with long prac- 
tical experience. When Golightly left home, tempests o'er 
tempests rolled, and the wind blew a terrific gale. He kissed 
his wife and his four little dears, and walked into the darkness 
of night. Ah ! into the valley of the shadow of death. The 
northern blast rattled in the chimneys and in the trees, and as 
they bowed their hoary tops, seemed to relate in murmuring 
sounds the dark decrees of Golightly's fate. " What of the 
night, Ambrose ? '* said the driver to the night-turner — a dear 
old soul — as he entered the drivers' room to see and hear what 
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was footing afresh. " I think it is a nasty night, Joe ; the 
trains are all late, and there is no hurry for you to go out, for 
the mail is thirty-five minutes late, and it blows * big guns ' 
north of the Tweed. What sort of a horse is that of yours in 
a wind ? " — " She is very good," replied Golightly ; " but not 
very grand in a head-wind, and not at all sprightly in a side- 
wind." — '* You must," answered the engine-turner, "look after 
that mate of yours to-night ; he must keep a bright fire, Joe, 
and keep the smoke out of the chimney. It's the smoke that 
chokes an engine. Keep the smoke down and the steam up, 
and she will pull through it. If you get the tubes and chimney 
full of smoke in a gale, it can't leave the chimney-top unless 
you work very heavy, and that runs away with the coal, Joe. 
Keep the smoke down, and TU be bound she will answer the 
regulator. She is on No. 6 Road, near the top of New 
England shed; your fireman is here. Good night, Joe." — 
"Good night, Ambrose," said Golightly, as he closed the 
cabin-door, and bid adieu for ever. In half an hour after he 
was in the siding waiting for the mail, and when it came up 
the north engine hooked off and he hooked on to it. He 
asked the north engine-man what kind of a lot they were. 
" There is some green ones in them," said he ; " you will get 
no coal-money to-night, old fellow." The signal was given 
" right away," and Golightly dug into it ; his engine answered 
the whip and steamed splendidly ; he did not forget the advice 
of Ambrose, and took particular notice that a little fuel at a 
time was charged into the fire-box. In fact, he mentioned to 
his fireman the conversation he had had with the turner. It 
was a tremendously rough night ; and therefore, without such 
advice, the shovel was working between the fire-box and coal 
in the tender incessantly. " I think," said he to the fireman, 
"we are pulling up a little time; but, in a night like this, they 
must be satisfied if we can keep time." Looking at his watch 
he found he was just keeping time. " A little bit more fire, 
mate; I think we can do it if the Northern men can't. What 
do you say if I sing a song to enliven the heart ? " asked the 
driver. "What would you like? one of the Lancashire 
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poet's ? " — " I would, Joe," replied the fireman, " for I want 
something to make the shovel work, for she's burning a lot of 
coal." — " One more round, mate," said the driver, " then I 
will give you Bain's 'Manchester Improving Daily.'" The 
fire-door was swinging to and fro under the direction of the 
driver's hand, when the engine gave a lurch. His hand was 
instantly raised towards the regulator, which he tried to grasp, 
but he was thrown head first to the fireman's side of the 
engine, for she was on her way down an embankment. The 
suddenness of the occurrence deprived both men , of any 
chance of their recovering their hand-hold ; they were no 
sooner pitched into one place than the plunging movements of 
the de-railed engine sent them flying into another position. 
Golightly's neck was broken, and the fireman fell into a hedge 
which broke his fall, and, except a few scratches, was unhurt. 
The accident was caused by a piece of timber lying in the 
way of the mail \ the timber had fallen ofif a goods-train. 
Surely it can be said of our railway engineers, " In the midst 
of life they are in death." 

Driver Williams ran over a bale of wool, which threw his engine 
off the rails into a field and he was scalded — literally boiled 
alive. Driver Horton ran into some trucks that had been blown 
out of a siding, and some of the debris struck him on the head and 
dashed his brains out. This was a sad case ; it occurred on his 
birthday, and within eight hours of his having given a daughter 
away in marriage. Driver Shaw was killed in broad daylight, 
one summer afternoon, within sight of some reapers who were 
the cause of his death. Poor Shaw, he died amidst the incense 
of ripe com and wild flowers by the side of a rippling brook, 
and in the arms of strangers. The reapers, to get out of the 
sun, had betaken themselves to the railway arch. The arch 
contained straw, but that did not prevent them setting down 
their kettle and pans there. In the one they make tea from 
the leaves of dandelions, in the other whatever comes first. 
Not infrequently reapers keep a dog, and the poor doggy 
works as well as they do, and occasionally finds a rabbit or a 
hedgehog, and in return they find him in bones and bits of 
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dry bread. But dogs are such faithful and devoted friends to 
man that they never complain. Through some carelessness 
the straw under the arch caught fire, and the wood-work of the 
bridge being dry and full of tar, it soon blazed, to the con- 
sternation of the affrighted reapers, who, hearing a train 
coming, mounted the railway embankment with the object of 
stopping the train. The driver and fireman saw the reapers 
making their own kind of signals to stop them, and looking 
ahead for the object of danger they saw the smoke and flames 
issuing from the bridge up the sides and in the centre. They 
knew not how long the bridge had been on fire, in fact they 
knew not whether there was a bridge left that would support 
the train. Approaching at a dashing speed when they first 
saw the reapers, there was not time to pull up. They tried to 
pull up with the brake-power in their possession,, and by] re- 
versing the engine, but they found it impossible. So just as 
they neared the bridge, they saw from the extent of the lapping 
flames they should be burned, and so they jumped off" the 
engine. The driver had jumped before, about four years back, 
when he was ruptured; and being a heavy man, as well as being 
weak inside, when he fell he lay insensible and bled profusely 
from his mouth and ears. When the reapers ran to him he 
was dying. The fireman jumped clear of the train and was 
saved, but such jumps for dear life are more or less attended 
by injuries, which young hearts with young blood and limbs 
make Hght of, though in after years they are forced to doctor 
themselves for complaints which can be easily traced to the 
system having been severely shaken. 

Driver D. Shaw, fresh and vigorous as the spring, was mowed 
down by a drunken passenger who pulled the communication 
cord, when Shaw instantly shut off steam, and went to look 
out between the engine and tender. His head came in 
contact with a bridge column, and he was cast to earth — dust 
to dust. 

Driver Legge was blown up with his boiler. His arms 
and legs were hurled in different directions, and one of the 
former actually went through the window of a private house 
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and fell upon a breakfast-table round which the family were 
sitting at the time. 

Driver Morgan was killed through a telegraph-boy's mistake. 
A goods-train, through being overlooked, came to a stand in the 
elbow of a curve in a cutting between two block stations on a 
single road. The driver was unable to move them with the 
steam blowing off, so he divided them and ran ahead to the 
station. It happened that a passenger-train was due at the 
station in the rear of the goods-train, and when the telegraph 
boy saw the goods-engine and some waggons, he jumped at the 
conclusion that the whole of the train was there, and accordingly 
signalled the passenger-train on. The goods-driver stopped at 
some distance from the station to put off trucks, and as he held 
the block ticket he thought there was no necessity to tell the 
station master, and so, when he had put all the waggons away, 
he returned for the others. Before he reached them he saw a 
cloud of black dust ascend into the air. That was sufficient. 
The rest is easily told. The passenger-train which the lad had 
signalled on ran into the remaining portion of the goods-train, 
which being in a curve prevented Driver Morgan from seeing it 
in time to avoid a collision. His went right through the guard's 
van and into a truck on the other side of it. Hence, the 
engine fell over into the ballast with the driver underneath, 
and his fireman ; and there died one as faithful to duty as any 
who have died on a field of battle. Driver Pepper, in charge 
of a fast express — and who was more fit to have charge ? — was 
steaming north with a magnificent " goer " in a snow-storm. 
All appeared to be going well, as it had gone with him for 
years, upon which he had raised a reputation second to none. 
Suddenly a goods-train appeared ahead, and with a fearful 
summons he was called upon to act. Extreme danger threatens, 
the sharp sound of the whistle is heard in the guard's van, and 
arrests the attention of the neighbouring villagers ; the brakes 
are instantly applied, the engine is reversed, her machinery is 
set, and her driving-wheels are skidding. It is hopeless; a 
collision must occur. Bolii driver and fireman see the danger 
to which they are exposed, and they are distracted. They agree 
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to jump from their engine. Pepper leaps off and is seen to 
roll over and over like a ball. He is dead. The fireman 
follows ; he shares no happier fate. He breathes a moment ; 
his back is broken. He is gone. The perils of locomotive 
driving are such that in some instances no possible amount of 
foresight can avail. 

A driver may have equipped himself with all possible know- 
ledge respecting engines, signals, and the traffic. A man may- 
have bundles and bundles of notes dealing with every ques- 
tion in every condition, and gathered from all quarters of the 
service, to serve in instances when the judgment is called upon 
to act instantly without any confusion, vacillation, or distrac- 
tion, and yet it shall not avail him in the hour of peril. Now 
our friend the engineer whom we left coming off the shed to 
join his train was another dead man when he left home, — as 
pretty a crib as any man could wish for, with as loving a wife as 
falls to the lot of but few men. He had laid his mother in 
the grave by the side of his father, and had courted Polly 
Golightly, whose father was killed on their wedding-day. Polly 
had been reared almost on the foot-plate ; she knew by living in 
an atmosphere of engine-talk what cranks were, and what 
would cause a big-end to get hot. Many a time she had 
pared with her pocket-knife a cork to sample which her father 
had brought home; she knew the whole construction of a 
locomotive, for the house was full of engines, either in pictures 
or in books. It was an easy task for her to make out a 
report, detailing the particulars of a collision, giving a full 
account and not saying one word more than was necessary. 
When making out a report her father would sometimes forget 
and say, *' I think." — "You must not say that, father, you 
know the foreman requires facts." — "Ah," said he, "Polly, 
there is nothing like facts, they're not like figures which lie 
and prove anything which means nothing. Facts, my girl, 
you're right; there is no getting away from them." Polly's 
handwriting was well known in the office, where she was held 
in the highest estimation, for she was a good girl, and when she 
jp^ve her hand to Fred Knight everybody thought they should 
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lose the pretty reports. But no, she continued to report, and 
by this means she became acquainted with the whole system 
of railway working. She had also been accustomed to watch 
hour after hour for her father, when he was delayed by a break- 
down, or by some accidental occurrence, and so she was trained 
for a driver's companion. Still, she had her fears when Fred 
was over his time ; she knew his steed was one of the fleetest, 
and she knew his hand and eye were steady. But whenever 
he was late, each footfall within hearing she listened to, and 
when she heard his it was sweetest melody. "He's home 
again," she would ejaculate to herself, and rush forward to meet 
him. Ah ! my dear girl, he is gone at last. Fred Knight, after 
leaving with his train for the south, experienced all the advan- 
tages of trained enginemanship, and, in all the ecstasy of motion, 
the glare of the head-light spread around the head of his 
engine as usual, and there was nothing to occupy the mind 
out of the common routine of foot-plate work. The night was 
dark and frosty, but still it was a pleasant sky, and he was 
keeping time. He knew all the working of the traffic thoroughly, 
and expected to see local or through goods in the sidings 
where they were timed to shunt for the mail, if he did not pass 
them shunted before they could reach the appointed siding. 

One of these local goods-trains arrived at Holly Bush siding 
to shunt for Fred, who was in charge of the mail, for which all 
goods are supposed to leave the main-line fifteen minutes be- 
fore it is due. When the goods arrived opposite the signal 
cabin, the driver shouted to the signalman, " I am going into 
the siding for the mail, and when I am clear of the main-line 
I'll whistle." " All right," repHed the signalman ; "be as 
sharp as you can, for she's due in ten minutes." The goods 
driver took his train up the line to a siding which was not 
under the control of the signalman, but worked wirfi drop 
points. The under-guard held the points, and the head-guard 
called the driver back with a white light, which signifies, " All 
right." When the driver began to set back, he found the rails 
were either very slippery or the brakes were on in the guard's- 
van. He ascertained that the front brake was off, by sending 
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his fireman to look. He reversed his engine ahead, and re- 
versed into them with very little success, and at last he con- 
cluded the rear brake must have been left on, and he whistled 
sharply for it to be taken off — a performance well understood 
between driver and guard. Considerable time had been occu- 
pied before he whistled, but when he did whistle, the signal- 
man had the mail on — he had hold of distant-signal lever, 
dreading to delay or check the mail for a second — and when 
the goods driver whistled, he took all the signals off, and Fred 
came up at a dashing speed, and ran right into the goods, 
which was half in the siding and half out of it. His engine 
struck a cattle-waggon first, containing twelve cattle-drovers 
asleep. These were the first to be killed. Fred's engine, 
striking with the near buffer, took right across the down road 
over a bit of embankment, and rolled down the slope to the 
bottom, amidst showers of sparks and belching steam. As 
soon as possible the driver of the goods ran to the mail engine, 
but for some time he could not approach the engine for 
scalding water and issuing steam ; and, what was more sad, he 
could not find either of the men. After waiting for the steam 
to clear away, he found Fred, or rather his mortal frame. The 
vital spark was gone. He could have known neither the bliss 
nor the pain of dying ; he knew nothing either of the sting or 
victory of death ; for his death was instantaneous — caused by 
a blow on the forehead — supposed to have been caused by the 
regulator handle, and one thigh was broken, which no doubt 
was done after he was rendered insensible. 

The fireman was crushed to death under the engine. The 
signals were all right for Fred, and he had not the slightest 
chance of preventing the accident. 

But there was one man who could have prevented it, and 
who should have prevented it, and that was the under guard of 
the goods-train. The signalman stated in his evidence that if 
the tail-lights of the goods-train had not been changed until the 
whole of the train was in the siding, he should not have 
lowered the signals. As it was, the under-guard changed the 
lamps before he held the points to turn the train into the 
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siding, which was done to save him the trouble of walking the 
length of the train to change them, after the engine was on the 
points. 

When a goods-train or any other train is on the main-line, 
it exhibits red lights on its way. Should it go into a siding to 
shunt for another train, the lamps are turned so as to exhibit 
white lights ; which means to an approaching driver, " It*s all 
right ; we're in the siding." To save trouble, and to save his 
legs, the under-guard changed the lamp from red to white 
before he was in the siding, and even before he had left the 
main-line. Such a practice, when followed, should be visited 
most sharply. Then, again, the signalman was deficient in his 
practice, because he knew what kind of a whistle indicates 
" right," and what indicates annoyance. A few sharp whistles 
means, "Look out, guard; there's something wrong some- 
where;" and it remains for the experienced guard to interpret 
such a sound. But, " all right," when safe or clear of a fouling 
road, has for years been expressed on the steam-whistle by 
" crowing." There is no doubt that a considerable degree of 
security is insured by using a code of whistles. No doubt the 
whistle will be much improved, so as to emit different tones, 
each having a definite meaning. For want of a code, with a 
strict observance of rules, fourteen people lost their lives — 
driver, fireman, and twelve cattle-dealers — together with twenty 
head of cattle. None of the passengers were injured, for the 
engine-tender coupling broke, and none of the carriages left 
the rails. One of the first-class carriage-doors flew open, and a 
lady was thrown out, but she was comparatively uninjured. It 
was decided, after this sacrifice of life, to connect the siding- 
points with the signalman's box, so that when the points 
were open to the main-line the signalman could not lower the 
distant-signal — a system known as interlocking. 

It was soon known at head-quarters what had happened, 
and then commenced one of those most painful tasks of break- 
ing the sad intelligence to the wife, who most likely had to be 
called up out of a sound sleep to hear of her loss. It was 
arranged that a neighbour's wife, whose husband had just 
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come home, should call her, and say there was a rumour that 
Fred had had a collision. But Polly knew too much of rail- 
way life not to see there was something behind that Fred 
had been in collisions, and she knew that Mrs. Joyce would 
not come to fill her bosom with fears about that which might 
simply amount to a few hours' loss of time. With a wild 
shriek she threw up her arms and exclaimed, " My Fred's 
dead, Mrs. Joyce ! I knew that when I heard the knock at 
the door. Oh, tell me at once ; don't keep me in suspense ! 
Is he suffering, Mrs. Joyce ? " — " No, my dear," said she. — " Ah, 
my Fred, my Fred ! thou art gone ! " and she swooned away. 
Intense is grief when it comes suddenly and in the dead of 
the night ; but many a woman wedded to a driver has passed 
through the ordeal with remarkable firmness and fortitude — 
because, maybe, they are not strangers to such ordeals. At a 
locomotive depot seldom a week passes but some one is either 
killed or is maimed for the remainder of his life. 

Polly's grief was most poignant. She had lost her father, 
and had now lost her Fred, who had climbed upwards step by 
step. They had struggled to make a comfortable home, and 
now, just when they had surmounted all difficulties, her 
husband was snatched away in the flower of life. The ways of 
Providence to man are often very mysterious ; but railway 
men need a special Providence. So many wheels revolving, 
so much independent action and individual supervision, and 
so wide a scope for the chances of human fallibility ! All was 
not lost to the world when Fred died. His character remained 
behind to enrich others as certainly as the rich man's wealth 
remains behind to increase the estate of his heir. How we 
watch with interest the swelling of a rose-bud in the spring ! 
How we sigh in sadness when its glory is ruthlessly scattered ! 
But still, when that has happened, we gather the shed leaves 
from the ground and deposit them in a place of safety, and 
soon we make the glad discovery that in these leaves, even 
when withered, we retain for enjoyment the fragrance of the 
rose both in the winter and in summer, when the living flower, 
fresh and dewy on its leafy stem, can never be restored. 
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The following lines are very appropriate to his memory : — 

<< My engine now is cold and still, 
No water does my boiler fill ; 
My coal affords its flames no more, 
My days of usefulness are o'er ; 
My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they need ; 
My whistle, too, has lost its tone. 
Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone ; 
My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges will refuse to guide ; 
My clacks, also, though once so strong, 
Refuse to aid the busy throng. 
No more, I feel each urging breath ; 
Life's railways o'er, each station past. 
In death I'm stopped, and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear friends, and cease to weep ; 
In Christ I'm safe — in Him I sleep." 



We conclude this chapter with an account of an affecting 
incident in connection with a railway accident at Manuel. 



All was packed and ready for Maggie Lindsay going home 
to Aberdeen, her school-days being over. At 6.35 on Tuesday 
morning the train for the north started, and she, with her eyes 
upon her hymn-book, the leaf turned down at her best-loved 
song, " The Gates Ajar for Me," tasted once more of the love 
of Jesus. The awful catastrophe took place, and the collision 
with the mineral train left her severely injured, and the page 
of her hymn-book stained with her blood. During the two 
days of suffering that followed in the house to which she was 
moved at Manuel, the scene of the railway accident, she often 
whispered and sang the words of the hymn which was to be 
her song till death. The minister who watched by her, said 
the expression of her countenance could not be described as 
she again and again repeated the words, " Yes, for me, for 
me!" 

N 
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FOR ME ! FOR ME ! 

Slow, and with expression. Words and Music by I, D. Sankby. 
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1. Home at last, thy la - hour done. Safe and blest, the vie - fry won. 

2. When dark waves were beat - ing hard Thy frail bark on Jor - dan's flood. 
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Jor - dan passed, from pain set free. An - gels now have w el -corned thee. 
'Ihou didst sing so glad and free, "Yes, the gate's a - jar for fne J** 
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Chorus. 
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Depth of mer - cy, oh, how sweet. Thus to rest at Je - sus* feet. 
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In yon world of light a - far. Safe with - in the gates a-jtari 



§ 
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One short day of joy below, 
Such as pardoned sinners know ; 
Then away on wings of love 
To thy home prepared abbve. 

When earth's songs have all been sung, 
Labour ended, trials done, 
" We'll meet again," oh happy word ! 
And be ** for ever with the Lord." 



CHAPTER XV. 

HOW TO ** TREAT " THE ENGINE-DRIVER. 

Life on the rails is pleasant, travelling along through a net- 
work of points, by solitary signalmen, and weary engines ; 
contemplating men and women, towns built upon the hills, 
castles upon the rocks, a vast gallery of living pictures within 
range. What a luxury ! It is a luxury to the man of pleasure 
who lives only to kill time. It is a luxury to the man who 
wants to kill the carking care which threatens to kill him. It 
is a luxury to the weeping, to the joyous, and to men of 
business. 

Then please do not forget the driver, who carries you away, 
it may be, from sickness and sorrowful scenes, to scenes of 
comfort and happiness. A brave man. Don't forget him. 
He has taken you through the perils of many a journey, and 
you have to return good for good. He has not, like the old 
race of stage-coach drivers, time to burn a cigar, or permis- 
sion to halt for a nourishing fare of roast beef, plum pudding, 
and old port. But for all that you can " treat " him. The 
exhilaration of dashing along at one mile a minute for a few 
hours is a blazing triumph for this country. Everybody thinks 
that. What a splendid run ! How about the driver ? Is it a 
blazing triumph for him to pull you safe home so many, many 
times, and at last when you are fortunately at home, listening 
to the rush and roar of the wind outside, he — he, poor fellow, 
by the error of another — is thrown headlong, with engine and 
train, into the Tay, or down an embankment. 

I have seen how you can " treat " him — seen it for some 
years, and now I'll tell you. 
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In the Ashbourne Road, Derby, there is a " home " for the 
fatherless children of railway servants killed while on duty — 
and that means that they fell when serving their country — called 
The Railway Servants' Orphanage. It means also that 
their poor widows are cast upon the world, and that, by a cruel 
fate, their children are of necessity torn from their sides ; when 
all a mother's love, and cost, and care to hold the child avails 
nothing ; for what is stronger than necessity ? The " home " at 
Ashbourne is limited, very limited ; and without more assistance 
many a poor child will begin life but roughly, and the bitter 
winds of adversity will beat upon the fragile frames until the 
hectic flush appears on the cheek, poor child ! Now, kind 
reader, I here submit to you the Annual Report for the year 
1878. A list of the children in the orphanage is added, with 
their circumstances when admitted. Instead of there being 
room for only a few, kindly help to make room for many. That 
is how I wish you to " treat " the locomotive engine-drivers. 



THE RAILWAY SERVANTS' ORPHANAGE. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The year 1878, the fourth in the existence of the Orphanage, was a year 
of extreme depression in trade and of wide-spread distress, which made a 
special claim on the benevolent in almost all parts of the comitry. This 
state of things has offered a serious obstacle to obtaining fresh subscrip- 
tions, which is attested by numerous letters from zealous supporters. In 
spite, however, of this unfavourable aspect of commercial affairs, and the 
fact that the receipts in the first part of 1877 were exceptionally large, the 
income for 1878 exceeds that of the previous year, and the Committee feel 
warranted in the conclusion that the object of the institution commends 
itself more and more to the generous support of the public. 

The trade of the country has been declining year by year since the 
Orphanage was established, and this fact renders it a greater ground of 
congratulation that funds have been contributed which have sufficed to 
provide an excellent site, a new building, and the nucleus of a fund which 
the Committee hope will soon warrant an extension so as to double the 
existing accommodation. 

At the commencement of the year there were 36 children — 15 girls and 
21 boys — in the home. At the March election three girls and six boys 
were admitted, and an equal number of each sex in September. In 
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addition, Fitzherbert Wright, Esq., has generously offered to pay £'^S ^ 
year to support one child, under Rule 36, and a boy from Mexborough, 
where the railway servants have shown great interest in the cause, enjoys 
the benefit of this handsome contribution. A boy from Binningham has 
been admitted under the same rule, the payment being made from a fund 
raised when the father was killed ; and a girl from Kettering has been 
received under similar conditions. One girl has been withdrawn on the 
re-marriage of her mother, and another on compensation having been 
awarded as the result of an action against the railway company on whose 
line the father was killed — that not being the company by which he was 
employed. Three boys left during the year on attaining the age of 14, 
and 52 children — 32 boys and 20 girls — are now in the Orphanage. The 
fathers of these children were killed on the following lines of railway :^- 
London and North Western . . . . 17 

Great Western 12 

Midland 9 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 6 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire . . 5 

Grreat Northern i 

London, Chatham, and Dover .... i 

London and South- Western . . . . i 

The Committee have decided to admit four girls and six boys very shortly, 
and as two boys '^'ill attain the age at which they must leave in a few 
weeks, 60 will remain in the home, which is as large a number as the 
Committee feel justified in receiving into the existing premises. The 
Committee ask the concurrence of the Governors in deferring the next 
election until the report for 1878 has been prepared. 

To afford the girls more complete instruction and practice in needle- 
work, a sewing assistant has been engaged ; and the whole of the clothing, 
with the exception of the boys* best suits, is now made in the house. A 
large part of the ordinary domestic work is also done by the children ; 
and as the girls (only two of whom are over twelve) grow older, the 
Committee hope that this valuable industrial training may be still further 

extended. 
The general health of the children has been good, and in the slight 

ailments which have occurred, and in two cases requiring special treatment, 
but in both of which complete recovery has happily followed, the hon. 
surgeon, Mr. F. W. Wright, has most readUy afforded his advice and 
attendance. The advantage of so healthy a site, and an abundant supply 
of fresh vegetables, is seen in the healthy and vigorous appearance of the 
children. Their conduct has been generally good; obedience is main- 
tained without any approach to severity, and the Committee believe that a 
healthy religious and moral spirit prevails amongst them. The average 
cost of maintenance, including clothing, rates, and taxes, and all salaries 
and wages at the Orphanage, is under ;^20 each child. A 
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During the year the site has been fenced, partly by a wall and partly by 
oak boarding, at a cost of ^^332 6s. 9d. Large playgrounds have been 
provided, and, by the gifts of railway servants at Leeds, swings, both for 
boys and girls, have been fixed. At Manchester, Mr. Joseph Schofield, a 
devoted friend of the cause from the first, and others, raised a fund amongst 
their fellow railway workmen on the railways there, with which they 
purchased a valuable harmonium,'^ with music-stool, and hymn and tune 
books. The planting and furnishing have now been substantially com- 
pleted, and all who visit the Orphanage express their satisfaction with it 

At the March election there were twenty-five, and in September twenty- 
seven candidates for the nine vacancies to be filled in each case. The 
Committee regret that so many children, in every way fit objects for the 
Orphanage, were unable to secure admission, and invite the Grovemors to 
consider whether the time has not come to extend the accommodation, so 
as to enable at least a hundred children to be received. 

The state of the funds appear to justify this step. The amount received 
during the year, including interest, was 2^3,793> and the total expenditure 
wasj^2,7ii, the result being that the balance of j^8o2 with which the 
year opened was at the end increased to ^^1,883. The Committee have 
again to express their regret that the general expenses have been so 
heavy. Of the total, three-eighths was incurred by local committees and 
collectors. These, however, include expenses in getting up entertain- 
ments, concerts, &c., and announcing sermons on behalf of the funds. 
The Committee are gratified to say that one important local committee has 
reduced its expenditure to less dian half the former amount, and trust 
others will follow this example. The expenses at Derby have been 
swelled by two elections having been held for the first time in the same 
year, and as the voters exceed three thousand, the cost is considerable. 
The report also for 1877 was twice the bulk of that of the previous year. 
It is impossible to deal with a very large number of small contributors at 
the same proportionate rate as in the case of an income consisting mainly 
of large subscriptions, regularly renewed. The Committee will, however, 
seriously consider how these expenses may be reduced. "^ 

The Executive Committee acknowledge with the greatest satisfaction 
the continued and earnest efforts of Railway Servants in many places on 
behalf of the Orphanage. If the example of these zealous friends were 
more generally followed, larger funds would be raised, and the expenses 
greatly lessened. 

The Governors will regret to hear that Mr. W. Green, the zealous friend 
of the Orphanage at Bletchley, has been sufifering from illness during a 
considerable part of the year ; but he has, nevertheless, collected £^l with 
the most trifling cost. The Long Eaton Committee of Railway Servants 
have obtained j^i 73, and at Leeds the receipts are almost three times as 
large as last year. New committees have been formed at Chester, White- 
haven, Northampton, Carlisle, Fulham, Hammersmith, Leicester, &c., 
witb satisfactory results. The coutdbutlous fcom Burton have been 
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greatly increased. At Hull the railway employes at the passenger and 
goods stations of the North-Eastem Railway have taken up the cause with 
liberality and earnestness, in the former case stimulated by the very liberal 
example of Mr. Akrigg, the station-master. The efforts of earnest rail- 
way men at many places produce important results, and the Committee may 
mention Mr. Joseph Schofield, at Manchester; Mr. W. Schofield, at Low 
Moor; Mr. D. W. Scott, at Peterborough ; Mr. Cole, at Grantham ; Mr. 
Bartholomew, at Grimsby; Mr. Abbott, at Wigston; Mr. Flintham, at 
Leeds ; and Mr. Forster, at Penistone, as special instances. Mr. George 
Benfield, of Derby, has in 1878, as in previous years, added considerably 
to the funds by advocating the claims of the Orphanage from the pulpit. 
The Wellingborough Committee of Railway Servants also deserve special 
reference, as they raised ^^58 during the year at a comparatively small 
place. 

The Committee had hoped to have suggested to the Governors some 
modification of the existing rules, in order to meet the views of different 
friends of the Institution, but they prefer to consider the matter more fully 
before making any specific recommendations. Objection has been taken 
to the admission of children by election ; but the Committee would remind 
those who share this view that canvassing is forbidden, and they have 
never heard of any case in which it has been resorted to. Again, whilst a 
large number of subscribers leave the exercise of their votes to the Com- 
mittee, the Railway Servants, whose interest in the Institution it is most 
desirable to retain and increase, attach great importance to the exercise 
of this power. The Committee will, however, carefully consider this with 
other suggestions. 

In August, a demonstration on behalf of the Institution, mainly 
organized by the travelling agent, Mr. Vincent, assisted by a Committee 
of Railway Servants, was held at Derby. In spite of the unfavourable 
weather a large number of railway men from various parts of the country 
attended. The friendly societies of Derby heartily joined in the demon- 
stration, and the result was a great gathering in the Arboretum, for the 
use of which the thanks of the friends of the Orphanage are due to the 
Committee under whose control it is placed. The pecuniary result was 
an addition of j^6o to the funds ; but, beyond that, it served the purpose 
of drawing public attention to the Institution. 

The members of the Executive Committee who retire by rotation are 
— Mr. Aldennan Renals, Mr. A. Woodiwiss (treasurer), Mr. C. Bowring, 
Mr. E. Cooling, Mr. B. Brindley, and Mr. F. Ward, who consent to be 
re-nominated. A further vacancy arises from the resignation of a member 
whose term of office expires next year. 

The Committee cannot conclude their report without expressing their 
thanks to their many sjrmpathisers and supporters, and earnestly appeal 
for continued and increased assistance, so that they may be able to pro- 
vide for a larger number of children of respectable Railway Servants, cut 
off by fatal accidents whilst in the discharge of their dut^. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 

/ giee and hequtath unto the Trtasurer and Secretary for the time 
being of the Raibeay Servants' Orphanage, Derby, the sum of 
ia be allied towards the general purposes of the Institution. And I 
direct the said last-mentumed Legacy to be paid out of such part of my 
Personal Estate as mciy he legally applied in payment of CharilabU 
legacies. 

Ifa iMtatoi wishes Ihe charitjr to receive the legacy free fiom daty, he 



And /direct the said last-mentioned tegaey to be paid free from Legaiy 

Duly, lehich I direct to be paid out of the tame Fund. 



LIST OF CHILDREN. 

GIRLS. 

1. COPESTAKE, ALICE. Derby. Bora April 8tb, 1866. Fathers 

Number-Uker on the Midland Railway. Knocked down and 
run ovcc November 5th, 1873. The widow, who keeps her father's 
house, was left with live children under ten years of age. Admitted 
13th January, 1875, by presentation. 

2. LONG, THIRZA ELLEN. Bora sth January. 1868. Father a. 

Goods Guard on Great Western Railway, Killed at Paddinglon, 
February zStli, 1875, leaving a widow with eight children. Admitted 
by presentation. July 31st, 1875. 

3. AYRES, ELLEN SARAH. Bom June l6lh, 1868. Father a 

Goods Guard on Great Westera Railway for 30 years. Was ran 
over at Gloucester Yard, October 14th, 1874, leaving a widow with 
ail ehildrett. Admitted October loth, 1875, by election. 

4. BIDDLE, ALICE, Birmingham. Bom March 14th, 1867. Father an 
Engine-driver on Great Western Railway. Run over and killed, 
S4pt«mh«' loth, 1875. leaving a widow with seven children under 
Ihirlceu. Admitted by payment from a snbscription by Mr. Joseph 

. iowlis, November a6th, 1875. 
— BEATER, SARAH ANN, Emseote, near Warwick. Bora 
iglh, 1867. Father a Guard on the London and North 
n Railway. Killed at Leamington Station, Eebruaiy 19th, 
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1876, leaving a family of eleven, seven of whom (one an imbecile) 
are entirely dependent on the widow. Elected March, 1876. 

6. JONES, SARAH ANN, Wandsworth Road, S.W. Bom February 

18, 1868. Father was a Goods Guard on the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. Killed by being run over by engine, 
December 8th, 1875, leaving four children under ten years of age 
dependent on the widow. Elected March, 1876. 

7. MEACHAM, EMILY, Castletown, Stafford. Bom October 9th, 1866. 

Father was a Goods Guard on the London and North Western 
Railway. Killed at Cannock, 7th March, 1876, leaving seven 
children. Admitted by payment, August, 1876. 

8. JENKINS, SARAH ANN, Market Hill, Buckingham. Bom June 4th, 

1867. Father was a Porter on the London and North Western 
Railway, at Oxford. Killed by a fall from the Guard's van, 
July 13th, 1875, leaving two children dependent on the widow. 
Elected October, 1876. 

9. LOWE, ALICE ANN, Bolton. Bom May 8th, 1868. Father a 

Goods Guard on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Killed 
while shunting at Moss Gate Station, 31st December, 1875, leaving 
three children. Elected October, 1876. 

10. MEACHAM, LIZZIE MARIA. Bom 6th January, 1868. Sister 

to No. 7. Admitted by election, 4th October, 1876. 

11. COLEMAN, MATILDA, Worcester. Bom September, 1869. 

Father a Goods Guard, killed on the 23rd May, 1876, leaving two 
children, aged 8 and 5 years, dependent on the grandmother, Maria 
Jakeman, the mother of the children being dead. Admitted 
October, 1877. 

12. ROWKINS, ADA MARY, Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove. Bom 

March 2nd, 1870. The father, Alfred Rowkins, a Pointsman on 
the Midland Railway, was run over on the line and killed April 30th, 

1877, leaving six children. Elected October, 1877. 

13. WOODWARD, JEMIMA, of Watford, Herts. Bom 23rd January, 

1869. '^l^e father, a Hammerman, lost his life by an accident at 
the Camden Smith's shop, London and North Westem Railway, 
March 2nd, 1877, leaving seven children dependent on the widow. 
Admitted October, 1877. 

14. CORNER, ELIZA MARTHA, Brentford, Middlesex. Bom 15th 

April, 1869. Father, Engine-driver, killed on Great Westem 
Railway, at Mountain Ash, 8th May, 1877. Elected April, 1878. 

15. PRICE, LOUISA, Birmingham. Born 7th November, 1868. Father 

a Goods Guard, killed whilst shunting on Great Westem Railway, 
at Slough, 2nd October, 1877, leaving five children. Elected 
April, 1878. 

16. SHELVEY, WILHELMINA MATILDA, Bletchley. Bom 20th 

November, 1870. Father an Engine-driver, London and North- 
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Western Railway. Killed in the Harrow accident, 26th November, 
1870, leaving four children. Mother since dead. Admitted May, 
1878. 

17. ROWKINS, EMMA ELIZABETH. Bom 28th May, 1872. 

.Sister to No. 12. Admitted October, 1878. 

18. SPROAT, MARY JANE, Preston. Born i8th March, 187 1. 

Father a Goods Guard. Killed by being knocked down by Engine 
on London and North Western Railway, 7th January, 1877, leaving 
five children. Mother dead. Admitted October, 1878. 

19. ODDY, LILY ANN, Halifax. Bom 3rd June," 1870. Father 

foreman-shunter on*Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Knocked 
down whilst shunting and killed, loth December, 1873, leaving five 
children. Admitted October, 1878. 

20. JOHNSON, EMILY, Kettering. Bom 27th June, 1870. Father a 

Ballast Guard on Midland Railway. ICnocked down by Engine, 
17th November, 1877, leaving'three children. Admitted 7th Decem- 
ber, 1878, under Rule 36. 

BOYS. 

1. WINFIELD, RICHARD, Manchester. Bom 29th March, 1867. 

Father a Yardsman, Great Western Railway, Liverpool Road 
Station, Manchester. Died from inflammation from injury received 
while on duty, May 24th, 1872, leaving six children dependent on a 
maiden aunt, who keeps a small sweetmeat shop. Mother died 
previously. Admitted nth January, 1875. 

2. NEAL, WILLIAM GRAYSTON, West Gorton, Lancashire. Bom 

November i8th, 1867. Father a Goods Guard on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. Killed November 21st, 1874, leaving two 
young children. Admitted January nth, 1875. 

3. CHEETHAM, JAMES, Ardwick, Manchester. Born July 7th, 1867. 

Father a Guard on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Crushed between buffers, Febraary 7th, 1873, leaving 
five children. Admitted January nth, 1875. 

4. SKINNER, HARRY, Barton-on-Humber. Bom March 3rd, 1865. 

Father a Guard on th« Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Decapitated by train at Broughton Lane Station, 
November 26th, 1873, leaving six children. Admitted January 
i6th, 1875. 

5. LONG, WILLIAM ARTHUR, Worcester. Bom 29th October, 

1865. Brother of Thirza Long, No. 2. Admitted 31st July, 1875. 

6. COPESTAKE, EDWARD, Derby. Born 12th October, 1868. 

Brother of No. i girl. Admitted 4th October, 1875. 

7. SKINNER, HERBERT. Bom 14th November, 1868. Brother of 

No, 4, Admitted 7th October, 1875. 
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8. PENN, GEORGEj Oxford. Bom -Jamiary 1 6th, -1^67. Father a 

Goods Guard on the Great Western Railway. Run over in the 
Worcester Yard, February 27th, 1875, leaving this child. Admitted 
October 22nd, 1875. 

9. BIDDLE, WILLIAM HENRY, Birmingham. Bom 8th April, 

1865. Brother of Alice Biddle, No. 4. Admitted 8th November, 

1875. 

10. LEADBEATER, FRANCIS, Walsall. Born 2nd January, 1869. 

Brother to ^ Sarah Ann Leadbeater, No. 5. Admitted 8tli April, 
1876. 

11. FORD, JAMES, Longsight, Manchester. Born April 5th, 1869. 

Father was an Engine-driver on the London and North Western 
Railway. Killed on the Line, May 28th, 1875, leaving five chil- 
dren. Elected March, 1876. 

12. SANDFORD, "WILLIAM, Cl^orley, Hollingwood, Manchester. 

Bom May 14th, 1867. Father was a Pointsman on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. Run over November 27th, 1875, leaving 
seven children. Elected March, 1876. 

13. HOLT, ROBERT, Warrington. Bom November ist, 1867. Father 

a Brakesman. Killed on the London and North Western Railway, 
November 17th, 1875, leaving four children. Elected September, 
1876. 

14. LANE, ARTHUR, Ardwick, Manchester. Bom December 27th, 

1867. Father a Goods Guard on the Midland Railway. Killed 
while shunting at Miller's Dale Station; 26th June, 1876, leaving 
two children. Elected September, 1876. 

15. PORTER, WILLIAM JAMES, Derby. Born September 21st, 

1868. Father a Joiner in the Signal Department of the London 
and North Western Railway. Killed on the line, 9th December, 

1875, leaving four children. Elected September, 1876. 

16. WILLIS, FREDERICK, Openshaw, Manchester. Born October 

17th, 1867. Father an Engine-driver on the|Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. Killed on^the line March i8th, 1876, 
leavin g four children . Elected October, 1877. 

17. WILLS, GEORGE WILLIAM, of Sudbury, Middlesex. Bom 

September 3rd, 1868. Father a Porter on the London and North 
Western Railway, at Watford. Killed whilst shunting, July 3rd, 

1876, leaving three children. Elected October, 1877. 

18. CAVE, HARRY ALLBRIGHT, BUsworth. Bom 13th March. 

1868. Father a Shunter on the London and North Westem Rail- 
way, at BUsworth. ICilled by being run over by an engine. May 
6th, 1876, leaving four children. Elected October, 1877. 

19. EATON, GEORGE, Derby. Bom 15th June, 1870. Father, Plate- 

layer,* Midland Railway. Run over in a fog, 25th January, 1873, 
leaving seven children. Admitted 3rd May, 1878. 
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20. SIBLEY, HENRY CHARLES, Gloucester. Bom I2th June, 1869. 

Father, Engine-driver, Midland Railway. Accident led to paraljrsis 
and insanity, of which he died, 7th January, 1878, leaving seven 
children. Admitted 3rd May, 1878. 

21. SPROAT, WALTER, Preston. Bom 13th September, 1868. 

Brother of Mary Jane Sproat, No. 18. Admitted 7th May, 1878. 

22. CAVE, ARTHUR, Blisworth. Bom 8th March, 1870. Brother^of 

Harry A. Cave, No. 18. Admitted 9th May, 1878. 

23. ASTINGTON, JOHN, Manchester. Bom 17th December, 1869. 

Father, Engine-driver, London and North Western Railvray. Run 
over, 7th September, 1877, leaving five children. Admitted loth 
May, 1878. 

24. PRICE, CHARLES, Biraiingham. Bom 15th April, 1870. Brother 

of Louisa Price, No. 15. Admitted by payment fi-om a fund 
collected after father's death, nth May, 1878. 

25. SANDFORD, THOMAS, Manchester. Bom 20th December, 1870. 

Brother of William Sandford, No. 12. Admitted nth May, 1878. 

26. HOBSON, WALLACE, iMexborough. Bom loth June, 1869. 

Father, Goods Guard, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Crashed between buffers at Wath, 9th August, 1873. 
Admitted by annual payment, by Fitzherbert Wright, Esq., loth 
August, 1878. 

27. CLIMER, ROBERT, Willesden. Bom 8th February, 1 871. Father 

a Signalman, London and North Westem Railway. Killed nth 
November, 1876, leaving two children. Elected October, 1878. 

28. JENKINS, HENRY RICHARD, Hitchin. Bom ist May, 1868. 

Father, Engine-driver, Great Northern Railway. Killed i6th 
February, 1878, leaving nine children. Admitted 19th October, 
1878. 

29. PENNY, WILLIAM, London. Bom 29th September, 1869. 

Father, Foreman Porter, London and South Westem Railway. 
Killed by engine, 8th December, 1877, leaving seven children. 
Admitted 24th October, 1878. 

30. ALLEN, HENRY, Sheffield. . Bom 2nd January, 1869. Father a 

Drayman, Midland Railway. Run over by loaded dray, nth 
May, 1878, leaving nine children. Admitted 22nd October, 1878. 

31. WILLIAMSON, JOHN HENRY, Manchester. Bom 4th May, 

1870. Father, Engine-driver, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 
Killed at Rochdale, loth May, 1878, leaving eight children. 
Admitted 28th October, 1878. 

32. SPACKMAN, JOHN WILLIAM HENRY, Hereford. Bom 12th 

November, 1868. Father, Engineman, Great Westem Railway. 
Crushed by gearing of engine, 14th July, 1877, leaving four children. 
Admitted 28th October, 1878. 
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Brewood, the driver, 94 

Bridge, Tay, the accident to, 146 ; 
notice of the bridge, 149 

Bridges, ancient traditions and cus- 
toms with respect to, 146 

(];ABINS. See Cabooses 

Cabooses, or cabins : shunter*s, 
19 ; engineman*s, 40 ; cookery in 
the cabin, 41 ; coahnen's tricks, 

Carless, Littleton, the bar-boy, 
death of, 7 

Chimney, piston-rings in, 44 

Cleaners, 7 

Cleaning engines, 9 
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of him, 74 ; the inquiry, 78 
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27, 88, 139, 166, 169 ; epitaph 
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Derailment of engines and trains, 

109 
Dog, the engine-driver's, 84 
Drivers. See Engine-men ' 



£NGINE-MEN, uncertainty of life 
for, 3 : reticence and immobility 
of, 2, 18, 47 ; duties of, towards 
firemen, 17; failures, 31 ; appre- 
ciation of facts, 32, 33 ; in the 
running-shed, 38; li^s of en- 
gine-men, 39 ; bank engine-men, 
39; shunting engine-men, 39; 
rdievers, 40, 43 ; goods engine- 
men, 41, 53 ; passenger engine- 
men, 54 ; express engine-men, 5 7; 
boastful drivers, 64 ; the engine- 
driver's dog, 84 ; diffident engine- 
men, 131 ; driver of the Queen's 
train, 131 

Engine-boys, early struggles of, 4 ; 
Littleton Carless, bar-boy, 7 ; 
John King, cleaner, 1 1 ; SeUers, 
a cleaner, 12 

Engines, cleaning. See Cleaning 
Engines. Lighting up, 37; dis- 
ablement of, 22, 23, 29, 32; 
management of, 22, 23, 50 ; tests 
of, 162; examination of, 166; 
shunting, 19, 39 ; runaway, 1 1 1 

pEED- WATER troughs, 58 
Fines, 53, 106 

Fire, management of, 22, 51 ; 
choked fires, 22, 23, 106, 134 

Firemen, formation of character of, 
14; on the foot-plate, 16; uncon- 
genial firemen, 17 ; circumspec- 
tion, 1 7 ; ignorance of some fire- 
men, 18; on the shunting engine, 
18 ; on the goods' engine, 20 ; 

' handling the oil-can, 21 ; ma- 
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nagement of the fire, 22 ; choked 
fires, 22 ; on passenger engines, 
25, 28 ; on express engines, 28 

QAUGE-GLASS, accidents by, 

109 
Golightly, the driver, death of, 169 
Gordon, Nathan, death of, 139 

I^ING, John, a cleaner, death of, 
II 

J^IFE, uncertainty of, for engine- 
men, 3, 7 ; for firemen, 25 ; for 
engine-boys, 7, 11 
Lighting-up engines, 37 

\f ARSHALL, the fireman at the 

Tay Bridge accident, 156 
Mitchell, the driver at the Tay 
Bridge accident, 155 

J^OTICE boards, 48 

QRPHANAGE, Railway Ser- 
vants*, 179 

piNDER, the driver, 48 

Premiums to engine-men, 36 
Prophecies, false, 129 
Punishments, 98 

QUEEN'S train, 128 

J> EPAIRS to engines, 38 
Royal trains, 128, 137 



Runaway engines, ill 
Runaway trains, 123 
Running-shed, temptations of, 6; 

difficulties of, 15 ; duties in it, 36; 

monthly sheet, 36 ; engine repairs, 

38 

SELF-HELP, 35 

Sellers, a cleaner — his minstrel- 
ship, 12 

Servants* Railway, Orphanage, 179 

Shed-turner, 38 

Shelvey, Driver, 85 

Shunter*s cabin, 19 

Shunting engines, 19, 39 

Signals, in the shunting yard, 19 ; 
on the line, 93 ; over-shooting, 
107 ; doubtful signals, 108, 147 

Slipping of engines, 105 ; how pre- 
vented, 105 

Snatchburry, the engine-driver's 
dog, 84 

Sparrow, the thoi^ghtless driver, 99 

Surprises, sudden, 90 

'pAY BRIDGE accident, 146 

Test, to, an engine, 162 
Tommy Tickler *s hare, 61 
Trains, marshalling, 18, 19; run- 
away, 123 
Trips, last, 157 

yiCTORIA BRIDGE, over the 
St. Lawrence, 148 

"^IVES and sweethearts of en- 
engine-men and firemen, 25, 74, 
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PERSONAL OPINIONS 

ON "LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING. 



From The Bight Hon. Eabl Gbosvbnob. 

'^ It is most usefal to railway men, and ought to be in the hands of 
all engine-drivers." 

From Samuel W. Johnson, Esq., Locomotive Superintendent^ 

Midland Railway. 

'' It is eminently practical, and will be of great assistance to all who 
are aspiring to become first-class drivers, and who have the wel&rd of 
the company they serve at heart.'* 

From J. P. Knight, Esq., General Manager^ London, 
Bbighton, and South Coast Railway. 

** A capital and nseM work, which will be a valuable addition to 
railway literature." 

From J. McFablane Gbay, Esq., Surveyor to the Boabd 

OP Trade. 

*^ The reading in this book is first-rate ; the manner in which the 
author treats the practical question is really excellent, and the energy 
he displays most attractive." 

From J. Ramsbottom, Esq., Harewood Lodge, Mottraxn. 

** It will, I have no doubt, be much read, both by the class which it 
more immediately concerns, and by others who take an interest in the 
proper handling of the greatest mechanical civiliser of our times, 
namely, the Locomotive Engine." 

From Patrick Stirling, Esq., Locomotive Superintendent^ 
Great Northern Railway, Doncaster. 

" I am quite sure if all engine-drivers were to read it they would 
immediately derive much practical benefit. I hope it will run through 
many editions." 

From A. M. Watkin, Esq., M.P. 

** I know no other book so useful for young men who wish to rise 
on the footplate." 

For Opiniom of the Press on the above-mentioned Work, se^ 

next page. 
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OPimONS OF TEE PRESS 
ON ^aOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DEIVING." 



From the Railway News, Jtme 22nd, 1878. 
Ma. Rbtnolds deserves the title of " The Engine-driver's Friend.*' 

From the Engineer, January ith, 1878. 
Mb. Reynolds is the first man in England to write a book which 
might be a Driver's Companion and Guide. He has supplied a want, 
ana he has supplied it well. 

From the Athen;eum, September 22ndf 1878. 
Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. 
Of the practical utility of Mr. Reynolds's book we have to speak in terms 
of warm commendation. 

From the Railway Service Gazette, August 31«^, 1877. 
Eminently practical, being evidently the work of one who knows his 
subject thoroughly. 

From the Scotsman, September 2l8t, 1877. 
Were the cautions and rules given in the book to become part and 
parcel of the every-day working of our engine-drivers, the dangers 
attending railway travelling might be materially lessened, and we might 
have fewer distressing accidents to deplore. 

From the Doncaster, Nottingham, and Lincoln Gazette, July I2th, 1878. 
The work is well worthy of the perusal of all engaged in the profession 
of an engine-driver. 

From the English Mechanic, November 16<A, 1877. 
As novel as it is useful. 

From the Birmingham Daily Gazette, September 14^A, 1877. 
An entirely original book. 

From a leading article in the Daily Telegraph, Nov. l^th, 1877. 
Charles Dickens has drawn attention to some few of the many virtues 
of en^e-drivers in his inimitable sketch of Mr. Toodles, the mUier of 
the dissolute Rob the Grinder. Dickens, however, had not sufficient 
acquaintance with the practical working of a railway, and with the 
dangers and difficulties to which an engine-driver is almost houily 
exposed, to do more than suggest the good qualities that in Mr. Toodles 
shme conspicuously through his oily^ and dust^ apparel, and betray them- 
selves under a huskiness of voice which he attnbutes to constant irritation 
from the ashes. A little volume by Mr. Michael Reynolds will give the 
general reader — if he will take the trouble to grapple with the technical 
details of a practical manual for the use of working locomotive-drivers — 
some sh'ght notion of what their dangers and difficmties really are. 

From the World, November 14M, 1877. 
The author is a practical man, whose career should be included in the 
next edition of Mr. Smiles's '* Self-Help.'* Most of tiie information con* 
tained in his work was gleaned on the foot-plate of the Limited Scotch 
mail, Wild Lrishman, Manchester and Liverpool expresses, on the London 
and North- Western Railway. o 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON "THE MODEL ENGINEEE, FIEEMAN, AND 

ENGINE-BOY." 



From The Saturday Review, October lUA, 1879. 

Mr. Reynolds has eyidently ^ven much pains and thought to 
a matter of which he has practical experience. . . . Ayolume the 
interest of which wiU not be confined to the class of men for whom it 
is specially designed. 

From The Daily Telegraph, August li^th, 1879. 

There is a strong element of romance in tiie biographic pages which 
relate to the early struggles of Murdoch, Trevethick, Hedley, and 
Stephenson, and the progress of the locomotive in their hands. Mr. 
Reynolds is also most practical in his teaching, so that the youngest 
lad and the oldest workman may learn lessons from his book that will 
prove invaluable through life. . . . Every railway man who wishes 
to rise in the world should study this book, and li the leading com- 
panies will assist Mr. Reynolds's project for establishing certificates of 
qualification, they wiU help the locomotive service in a most important 
direction. 

From The Daily News, September 22nd, 1879. 

Mr. Reynolds may be trusted even by the general reader to furnish 
both entertaining and profitable information. His chapters on 
** brakes " are especially noteworthy. 

From The Daily Chronicle, August ISth, 1879. 
Mr. Michael Reynolds not only gives a valuable historical resume 
of inventions relating to that branch of mechanical engineering in 
which he is an adept, but returns with fresh vigour to the discussion 
of his project for the establishment of a system of certification in the 
running of the railways. . . . Mr. Reynolds has given the public an 
earnestly practical treatise which advances his reputation as an 
authority. 

From Iron, September IZth, 1879. 

.... GRATiPYiNa testimony to the existence of this passion for ex- 
cellence, individual and collective, is given by Mr. Reynolds's spirited 
work. Perhaps the best proof of the reality of its energetic eloquence 
is the wish that comes over the reader to be nothing in the world but a 
locomotive builder, while the incipient engineer has opened out before 
Tiim a dazzling vision of enthusiasm, which must persuade him that no 
career is so glorious. . . . We ^ould be glad to see the little bocJc 
in the possession of every one in the kingdom who has ever laid, or 
is to lay, hands on a locomotive engine. 

From The English Mechanic, August 22nd, 1879. 

The movement recently made by, and identified with the name o^ 
Mr. Michael Reynolds, should be a success if good wishes were sufiK- 
cient to secure that result. . . . When a man has his heart in his 
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work, he is, as a rule, successful, and there can be no question as to 
Mr. Eeynolds's earnestness. . . . The first half of the book is occupied 
with a history of the locomotiye, and from the technical knowledge of 
the author it will appeal to the railway man of to-day more forcibly 
than anything written by Dr. Smiles. . . . We can recommend his 
book to the attention oi Sectors. . . . The volume contains infor- 
mation of a technical kind, and facts that every driver should be 
familiar with. 

From The Builder, October 4M, 1879. 

Well calculated to fire the ambition and increase the efficiency of 
those to whom it is more particularly addressed. Mr. Beynolds's fitness 
for the task is well known. 

From The Buildino News, October nth, 1879. 

The work of one who has devoted time and productive labour to 
the improvement and education of locomotive engineers. . . . Apart 
from its interest to workmen, it will be eagerly read by all boys of a 
mechanical turn of mind. 

From The Iron and Coal Trades Beview, September 6M, 1879. 

Mr. Betnolds is one who, from long practice, has qualified 
himself to speak with authority upon this subject; but he is 
more than this — ^he has a facile pen, and can invest with something 
like attraction particulars which, in the main, ordinarily are dry read- 
ing to the generality of the public. ... It would pay the railway 
companies to distribute copies of the book to aU the officials connected 
with their locomotives. It would assist them in becoming something 
more than machines, as some of them are ; it would rouse them to find 
out " the why and the wherefore " of their instructions for managing 
an engine, and by a more intelligent appreciation of their duties they 
would be able to carry out their work more economictJly. . . . The 
progress of an official attached to an engine is sketched out from the 
engine-boy to the driver, and valuable hints are given applicable to 
each stage of his career. Information that it is essential for him to 
know is placed before him, and indeed we may say that this book is a 
text-book to the duties peculiar to a locomotive. 

From The Colliery Guardian, August ISth^ 1879. 

The volume is a very smart and attractive production, and gives 
external promise of intellectual life within, which is not disappointed. 
.... Should be read with care by men who aspire to the positions of 
locomotive superintendent, foreman, or any of the offices preliminary 
thereto. . . . Invaluable to those for whom it is specially mtended as 
well as highly interesting to the general reader. 

From The Bailwat News, August ZOth, 1879. 
We have on several occasions drawn attention to the kindly and 
intelligent efforts which Mr. Beynolds has made to improve the in- 
tellectual and mechanical training of engine-drivers, by placing before 
them in suitable language suitable outlines of the philosophy and 
growth of the steam-engine and its mechanism, and good practical 
rules for the g^dance of his readers in the discharge of their duties, 
rules which, if properly laid to heart, could not fail to be of great 
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benefit both to those for whom they were meant and the public at 
large. . . . The principal feature of this, as of aU Mr. Beynolds's 
works, is the essentially practical nature of his proposals and sugges- 
tions, and we heartily recommend all Mr. Beynolds's writings to those 
for whom he writes, and also to railway offi(nals apd directors as con- 
taining many hints and plans, which, if adopted, would result in the 
material advantage of their employes. 

From The Railway Sertice Gazette, August 29fA, 1879. 
The book is replete with information and graphic detail for the 
railway man who seeks practical knowledge combined with interesting^ 
matter. . . . No one can read this book without being led to l^e con- 
clusion that the author is an engineer of very considerable ability. 

From The Mtnino Journal, August 23r<f, 1879. 

The volume is of a thoroughly practical and useful character, and 
should be placed by every rajlway company within the reach of the 
members of their running service, as the more its contents are known 
in the engine-sheds, the greater will be the advantage to the com- 
panies. 

From The Foreman Engineer, August ^ 1879. 

This work is the result of the experienced labour of one who has 
spontaneously been denominated by the class " The Engine-drives 
Imend." . . . We commend it strongly to locomotive superinten- 
dents and railway authorities generally throughout the kingdom. It 
is a book which Uiey might well distribute, broadcoast and gratuitoualy, 
among the several grades of employes named in its title, for the lessons 
inculeated in it, and the wholsome advice given, would insure an 
adequate return — in the shape of increased efficiency for their duties — 
&om the latter. 

Fn»n The Foreman Engineer, September ^ 1879. 

As was stated in the last issue of this journal, the work is 
of far too mudi importance — ^both to the railway world and to the 
pubHc at large — ^to be disnusscd with a summary notice. It really 
embodies, in terse, clear, and frequently epijp^rammatic lang^ge, the 
results of the experience and observation of a man whose whole life 
has been spent among locomotives, and who, by dint of his own skOl, 
industry, and perseverance, ''rose from the ranks" to a highly 
responsible official position on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Bailway. . . . The utterances, counsels, and suggestions to be found 
in the pages of the '* Model Locomotive Engineer ** are entitled to 
the highest respect, and deserve the most careful consideration. The 
book, altiiough treating of practical subjects in a practical manner, is 
written in so popular a style as to make it attractive — and instructive 
also— alike to r^ers within and without the pale of the engineering 
trades. 

From The Machinery Market, September Ut, 1879. 

As a locomotive superintendent Mr. Reynolds can speak with 
authority on rtdlway service, and judging by the zeal which the 
author shows to enlighten the men, there is plenty of scope for his 
object. ... It will doubtless be widely read by the class for whom it 
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ia written, and we have pleasure in recommending it to the notice of 
engineers generally, and any one interested in raUway matters. 

From The Literaky World, September l^th, 1879. 

The enthusiasm of our author is based upon the complete practical 
knowledge of his subject. His soul glows within him at the sight of 
a steam-engine, because it is a symbol of all those energies which 
have been spent in bringing it to its present state of perfection. And 
his aim in the present volimie is to kindle the same enthusiasm in all 
who have to do with it. ... If this spirited book were placed in 
the hands of every official in connection with the railways of the 
kingdom, it would be beneficial both to them and the public. 

From The Weekly Dispatch, September 28M, 1879. 

Mr. Reynolds's " Locomotive-Engine Driving" has taken its place 
as a practical manual of the greatest value to the class of railway 
employes whom it concerns. The main purpose of his new book, 
whidi ou^ht to be as serviceable in its way, is to provide not only 
engine-drivers, but also firemen and engine-boys, with the scientific 
instruction that may be useful to them in their calling. 

From The Journal op Society of Arts, September 19/A, 1879. 

Mr. Reynolds is evidently in earnest inhis efforts to raise the status of 
the class for which he writes, and of which he speaks with the know- 
ledge coming from practical experience, he having been himself, as his 
title-page informs us, a locomotive inspector of the Brighton Railway. 

From The Bookseller, September , 1879. 
This may be accepted as a thoroughly practical and representative 
book. The author does not, like Mr. Smiles, show the romantic side 
of his subject, but goes straight to his point, the elevation of the 
engineman and all others actually at work about a railway. . . . 
Mr. Reynolds writes with force and distinctness, and thus produces 
on the minds of his readers a distinct idea of earnestness and zeal — the 
two qualities he most desiderates in railway workers. 

From The Weekly Times, Attguat Zlst^ 1879. 

Mr. Reynolds has had practical experience, and therefore speaks 
with authority, and his words should be carefully perused by the 
engineers, the firemen, and the engine-boys who have anything to.'do 

with engines How thoroughly the writer has learned' his 

duties is evidenced by that portion of the book which deals wil^ 
'^ certificates of qualifications m the running service, locomotive de- 
partment," and this portion of the book ought to be put into the 

hands of every one who aspires to be an engine-driver We 

heartily commend his book and his suggestions to the consideration of 
railway men everywhere. 

From The Manchester Examiner, October 1«/, 1879. 

A BOOK which mB.j be given without hesitation to a boy with a taste 
for mechanical pursuits. 

From The Glasgow Herald, November 7th, 1879. 
This volume is doubtless of special value to the hard-working 
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artisans who work our railways ; but it may be read with interest 
by all. 

From The Liverpool Albion, October Wth, 1879. 

It will be read with eagerness by many a sharp lad whose lot is to 
carry a "torch lamp " and a " steel broom; " and it will find favour 
with others who, hke ourselves, have no professional acquaintance 
with its subject. 

From The Scotsman, Augmt 29^A, 1879. 

The value of Mr. Keynolds's method must be decided by railway 
administrators, and cannot be estimated by outsiders; but it is 
evident from the style and structure of this volume that its author 
knows thoroughly the subject he discusses. The book has wider 

claims on attention than its specific object Mr. Reynolds 

has put down in black-and-white much well-assorted information 
and suggestion, which the consideration of railway directors and 
pressure of public opinion might elaborate into very desirable improve- 
ments on our railway system. 

From The Dundee Advertiser. 

A BOOK for all railway men. The history of the steam-engine, the 
life of Stephenson, and everything connected with the great railway 
engineers of the past fifty years, give to this handsome volume a 
special value to all interested in railway work. 

From The Doncarter Free Press, Septetnber 20M, 1879. 

This excellent work must have a great sale amongst the thousands 
who are all more or less connected with the " iron horse.'' The book 
treats most carefully and exhaustively on every item with which the 
engine-driver, fireman, and engine-boy are daily in connection. The 
author evidently understands the subject which he describes, and from 
the first insignificant little locomotive tiiat was ever expected to move 
by the unseen agency, to the present day of ponderous giants, the author 
most carefully describes the ingenious and scientific progress of the 
locomotive steam-engine. The engineers, who have (we presume) 
learnt their trade, engine-drivers, who &om long e:>q>erience one 
would suppose were perfect in their craft, and firemen, who aspire to 
a higher branch, nothing better than this new work can possibly be of 
service, for no matter how clever a man may be or suppose he is, 
there is still something to be learnt. 

From The Publishers' Circular, October 2«</, 1879. 

While his book has a direct aim in the interests of the public at 
large, its author, who is by profession a railway engineer, has the 
welfare of the great body of men employed in our railway system at 
heart, and to them his work may be specially commended, not only as 
a guide to the due discharge of their duties, but as a manual which 
wul give them high views of the true dignity of honest and intelligent 
labour. 

From The British Mercantile Gazette, August 29M, 1879. 

The author of the volume before us, Mr. Michael Reynolds, has well 
earned his title of ''The Engine-driver's Friend," and possesses a 
double claim upon the attention of the reading public when he dis- 
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courses of a subject with which he is so well acquainted as the general 

condition of the locomotive engineer, fireman, and hoy 

Written in a thoroughly readable style, the technical matter being 
relieved by a liberal sprinkling of personal anecdotes, &c., the work 
is one which should not only become extremely popular amongst the 
class to whom it more directly appeals, but is full of interest lor the 
general public. 

Frwn The Doncabteb and Nottingham Gazette, August 15^A, 1879. 

Theke is no doubt that the work will be extremely valuable to all 
engaged in this depcurtment of railway labour, and should the author's 
suggestions be followed, one may look forward to a time when we 
may have not only the best railways and the fastest locomotives, but 
the best engineers, firemen, and engine-boys in the world. 

From The North British Daily Mail, November 7th, 1879. 
The book should be read by all locomotive-engine drivers. 

From The Kentish Express, October IBth, 1879. 

Mb. Michael Reynolds's desire for the elevation of the status of that 
most useful body of men who manipulate the locomotive power on our 
railways pervades every page of his new work, which forms a worthy 
companion to the same author's now well-known book on *' Locomo- 
tive-Engine Driving." .... A sketch of the railway pioneers forms 
a fitting and interesting introduction to the practical iiiles which are 
developed further on for the information of aspiring young engineers. 
The writer makes some additional suggestions with regard to his scheme 
of granting certificates to drivers, firemen, and engine-boys, dealing 
with the whole subject with so much practical knowledge and enthu- 
siasm, that all who are directly concerned in the question cannot fail 
to read his book with pleasure and profit. 

From The Southern Weekly News, October IIM, 1879. 

At the present time a history of the founders of our railway system, 
and an essa^ on the duties of engine-drivers and stokers, together 
with a description of continuous brakes, will not fail to be appreciated 
by men of a mechanical bias, although the book is professedly written 
for the instruction and guidance of i^way mechanics. . . . The book 
is an important addition to the literature of the railway, and is founded 
on practical experience. 

From The New Swindon Express, September 20M, 1879. 
This highly interesting and practical work, while entertaining to 
general readers, aims at instructing those for whom it was more 

particularly written We warmly recommend the work to our 

numerous readers interested in locomotives. 

From The Crewe and Nantwich Chronicle, October ith, 1879. 

In its pages is a complete system for locomotive superintendents to 
wx5rk to, and a comprehensive system for the engineers of locomotive 
engines. The book is certainly one which should be in the hands of 
every person having to do with locomotives, either in their construc- 
tion or use. 
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ON ''STATIOXAEY ENGINE DEIYING." 



From The English Mechanic, Korehtber 12tli, 1880. 

The work is dedicated to the engincmcn and firemen of stationary 
engines in the United Kingdom, and in a clear readable style instructs 
them in the construction and working of both engines and boUeis. . . 
An engineman who has mastered the contents of Mr. Reynolds*s book 
will require but little actual experience with boilers and engines before 
he can be trusted to look after them. 

From The Railway News, Xoveniher St/i, 1880. 

AVe heartily recommend it to the class for whom it is written, and 
would suggest to those who use stationary engines that they obtain a 
copy of this volume — which is well printed and illustrated — for their 
enginemen, who, if thoy profit by its lessons, wiU bo better qualified 
for their work, and the better and more manly citizens. 

From The 3Iineno Joubnal, November 13M, 1880. 

To the young working engineer Mr. Reynolds's volume will prove 
of especial value, since it will afiford him such an acquaintance with 
all the parts of an engine and their uses, that his practical work in the 
shop will be much f acilitate'd. . . . llic information is collected with 
much care, and may be accepted as thoroughly reliable. 

From The UNmERSAL Exginebr, November \2tJi, 1880. 

The writer has done his work thoroughly and well. . . . "We should 
bo glad to know the work was in the hands of every engine-driver in 
the country ; and as a moans of obtaining this end, we recommend the 
purchase of it by all those who number a stationary engine among 
their belongings. The trifling outlay will be well repaid in the 
additional security which a perusal of tiie work cannot fail to give. 

From The Timbeu Trai>es Joubnal, November 20^^, 1880. 

"Written in a clear and comprehensive way, the author has ex- 
phiined very lucidly the dififercnt parts of the various engines that are 
now in common use throughout the world, so that those even who have 
only the vaguest knowledge of mechanics can readily become intimate 
with them from a careful study of the book before us. . . . We can 
recommend those te whom the work is specially dedicated to learn its 
precepts by heart as soon as possible. 

From The "Wolverhampton Chronicle, November VitJi^ 1880. 

"W'e recommend the work to the notice of practical enginemen and 
firemen desirous of knowing all the minutiso of their occupation. 

From The Newcastle Courant, November 19M, 1880. 

This is a book which should be in the hands of every engine-driver. 
. . . The information conveyed is of a most instructive character. 
The work is admirably illustrated with plates and woodcuts. 

From The "Weekly Dispatch, November 21«^, 1880. 
We can confidently recommend the work. 
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